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MARXISME ET CONSCIENCE SOCIALE | 


FROM POST-REVOLUTIONARY DICTATORSHIP 
TO SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY! 


YUGOSLAV SOCIALISM AT THE CROSSROADS 


Svetozar Stojanovié 


Beograd 


There in only one adequate word to describe the present social 
situation in Yugoslavia, and that word is crisis. For a long time 
now, the intellectuals of the Left, and, more recently, the leftist 
student movement, especially since 1968, have been dramatically 
drawing attention to the accumulating symptoms of the impending 
crisis, However, awareness of the crisis has become widespread 
only since the deterioration of the relationships between the Yu- 
goslav nationalities (the most sensitive side of Yugoslav life) 
caused a kind of social neurosis. 

It is no longer possible to conceal the true state of affairs by 
verbal evasions or by well-known intellectual acrobatics, using the 
notion of the »transitional period.« This notion in itself does not 
say much, for every period is a transition between two others, one 
past and one future. The »only« question is what will the period 
toward which the transition is heading be like. The fatalistic op- 
limism of our officials, so clearly exposed by the satirist's aphorism 
»The past is constantly changing, but the future is fully certain«, 
has been discredited long ago. 

In fact, even some officials speak of the seriousness of the si- 
tuation, and even of crisis. However, this is done with an attitude 
of peculiar objectivism, as if the crisis were a natural catastrophe 
in which they have taken no part and for which they share no 
responsibility. Nearly all of them remain »at the head« of the 
crisis, just as before they were »at the head« of stagnation, and 
before that, »at the head« of success. It is not difficult to foresee 


! A paper read at the International Korchula Summer School in August 
1971. It was published in the Serbo-Croat edition of »Praxis« 3—4/1972. 
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that most of them will simply continue their attacks on radical 
Marxists who are resolute in exposing the sources of the crisis, 
rather than seek a genuine solution. 


2. 


Stalinists also speak of the Yugoslav crisis. But in my opinion, 
the Yugoslav crisis is not the result of destalinization, but, on the 
contrary, its source lies in the unwillingness to be radical in this 
break with the past. The Stalinists have no reason to rejoice since 
their own system is in an even more hopeless predicament. One 
need not cite past examples to substantiate this point; there are 
more recent ones, e. g., Poland (1971), and Czechoslovakia (1968). 

However. we must be on our guard against theoretical mono- 
mania which is quite common in Yugoslavia. It should be empha- 
sized that the suspending of destalinization, although essential, 
is only one (although essential) of several reasons for the crisis 
and cannot, therefore, provide a complete explanation. I should add 
that I am deliberately speaking of »destalinization« avoiding as 
much as possible the official euphemism »destatization«, because 
this latter term seems to lend itself to ideological mystifications, 
due to its abstract and non-historical character. Finally, I shall be 
speaking here only of the political dimension of the crisis; a full 
discussion would have to take into consideration the economic and 
moral dimensions as well. 

Without an adequate historical consciousness it is not possible 
to develop a sufficiently sharp social consciousness with regard to 
the present. We are, unfortunately, still far from possessing an 
adequate knowledge of the history of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party and the Yugoslav revolution. This is not simply an accident 
nor the result of sheer intellectual inability. It is instead the case 
of the dominant interest in the society imposing a limit on histo- 
rical knowledge. It is to be hoped, never-the-less, that historians 
will be resolute enough to undertake a revision of the official 
picture of the history of the Yugoslav Communist Party and the 
Yugoslav revolution. 

The official version obscures the close connection between the 
Stalinist social organization adopted at the time of the taking over 
power and the Stalinist dimension of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party before and during the revolution. It is therefore necessary 
to investigate immediately the process of »Bolshevization« (the pe- 
riod expression for Stalinization) of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party; sectarianism of the Party; the Party's attitude towards the 
leftist intellectuals; the suppression of internal opposition to the 
Stalinization of the Party; the relationships between the Yugoslav 
Communists in the USSR, especially at the time of the Stalinist 
purges; the revolutionary terror during the war and after the 
victory. 

Until now, the primary concern of Marxists, both in Yugo- 
slavia and throughout the world, has been the struggle with Sta- 
lin's cult. There have been very few serious studies of the charis- 
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matic leaders and their role in socialist revolutions and in post- 
-revolutionary developments. Since the need for an investigation 
of this kind is evident, we may conclude that the lack of it is due 
to the power of charisma, rather than to intellectual incompetence. 

Stalin’s cult represented an immense material power and not 
a few Yugoslav communists, who were torn apart by a painful 
dilemma between two charismatic giants, were broken by it in 
1948 and chose to follow the hierarchic principle, betraying the 
domestic for the international charisma. It may be said that until 
now the socialist revolutions have not been able to summon up 
the strength to treat their leaders only as human, and therefore, 
as limited beings. They have, in this respect completely failed, 
since they have in fact allowed their leaders to achieve unrestricted 
power. As Sartre said: »Human roles always have a reference to 
the future: to each of us they appear as tasks to be fullifilled, 
snares to be avoided, power to be exercised, etc.« (»The Question 
of Method«) Revolutionary leaders should be no exception, since 
they too, as long as they live, are a potential source of evil as well 
as good. Nevertheless, even during their lifetime their historical 
role is given a »definitive« assessment, monuments to them are 
raised, people are bound to them by »unconditional loyalty«, etc. 

A most interesting theme for research would be the relation- 
ship between the spontaneous and deliberate elements in the 
creation of a leader’s cult. It is, of course, a commonplace of social 
science that great leaders spontaneously acquire charismatic status 
in times of great social crisis and revolution. The cult of Lenin 
is the best example. After Lenin’s death, however, the leaders 
of communist parties have more and more ceased to rely on spon- 
taneity, making deliberate efforts through the party and state 
apparatus to create their cults. 

The building of Stalin’s cult is interesting to the social scientist 
in many ways. First of all, it is a rare example of one big cult 
following almost immediately after another. Stalin relied on the 
existing cult of Lenin, turning his grave into a sanctuary and 
making Lenin’s word, naturally in his own interpretation, the fi- 
nal authority on all questions. Spontaneity was, in this way, re- 
placed by design, in the development of both Lenin’s and Stalin’s 
cult. Stalin’s case has shown how fatal a charismatic leader with 
great theoretical ambitions but little talent for theory can be to 
intellectual life. 

Special attention should be given to the fabrication of leaders’ 
cults in Eastern Europe, where Stalin allowed the local leaders 
to develop their own cults in his shadow. Unlike Stalin's cult, 
which was to a certain extent spontaneously based on the fact that 
he was a member of the leadership of the October revolution, 
these cults were fully fabricated. 

The cult of the leader, fabricated or not, gradually becomes an 
immense material force. The leading members of the party and 
state apparatus as well, who have worked with so much faith and 
enthusiasm to create the cult, inevitably become its prisoners. 
Even if they wanted to, they would now be unable to fight suc- 
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cessefully against their own creation. One finds here, not only 
historical irony, but a certain kind of historical justice as well. 

Unfortunately, even when charisma has exhausted all the in- 
ternal possibilities it had for coping with social problems, it can 
still remain a formidable source of power. I am referring to the 
extremely humiliating situations in which a society can find itself, 
for example as in the USSR, during the last years of Stalin's 
reign, when the members of the party and state hierarchy were 
concerned only with surviving the leaders' arbitrary whims, while 
together with the people, they both feared his death and desired 
it secretely. Can a socialist revolution, this real flight to freedom, 
degrade itself more than by surrendering to the determinism of 
chance and a chance of a biological character at that? This con- 
firms splendidly a thesis about the positive social and moral 
functions of death. 

These are some of the reasons why the transition from the cha- 
rismatic to the post-charismatic period presents a particularly dif- 
ficult problem. The only socialist revolution to make this transition 
with ease is the Vietnamese, probably owing to the fact that it 
did so in the midst of armed struggle. On the other hand, it is 
well known how serious the repercussions in the party and state 
hierarchy of the USSR were after the death of Stalin. 

A particular problem for the social scientist is the behavior 
of the charismatic leader of the post-revolutionary dictatorship 
when it enters the process of liberalization. If the decisive role 
of the charismatic leader is not made clear, it will be impossible 
to understand why the liberalization of a post-revolutionary dicta- 
torship as a rule follows a zig-zaging pattern. It is true that libe- 
ralization inevitably subverts the power of the charisma. Although 
this may seem paradoxical, it is also true that the charismatic 
leader can compensate for this loss precisely by acting as the 
initiator and champion of liberalization. This, of course, can be his 
genuine role only to a very limited extent, for, the stronger the 
democratic institutions, the weaker the charism, and conversely, 
the stronger the charisma, the smaller the chances are for creating 
and maintaining democratic institutions. This is why the tides of 
Iberalization regularly alternate with counter-attacks by the 
charismatic leader, who appeals to the principle of monolithic 
unity. To maintain his charisma at such times, the leader resorts, 
among other tactics to »leftist« demagogy: although he lives in 
abundance, the leader nevertheless leads the egalitarian political 
campaign. 

Social scientists since Weber have often drawn attention to 
social crises and the attempts to resolve them as the most favo- 
urable condition for the appearance of charismatic leaders. But 
they failed to note that the cause sometimes reverses direction, 
and that the charisma can play an important part in creating so- 
cial crises. In this process, too, we should differentiate between 
spontaneous effects and deliberate efforts. Systematically obstruc- 
ting the process of liberalization in a post-revolutionary dictator- 
ship, the charismatic leader inevitably leads the society into a cri- 
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crises and the attem pts to resolve them as the most favourable 
condition for the appearance of charismatic leaders. But they failed to 
note that the cause sometimes reverses direction, and that the 
charisma can play an im portant part in creating social crises. In this 


process, too, we should differentiate between spontaneous effects and 
deliberate efforts. Systematically obstructing the process of 
liberalization in a post-revolutionary dictatorship, the charismatic 
leader inevitably leads the society into a cri 
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sis. Although this may again seem paradoxical, the charismatic 
character of the leader is renewed in times of crisis, owing to his 
monopolization of the saviour’s role. One of the consequences of 
such a renewal of charisma is the widespread feeling of uncer- 
tainty and fear about a future in which the charismatic saviour 
and guide will no longer be present. 

The charismatic leader is aware that democratization would 
gradually deprive him of his power unless he secures for himself 
the saviour’s role. He may, therefore, occasionally even instigate 
disagreements, tensions, as well as conflicts in the party and state 
hierarchy, and thus, in society as a whole. A crisis created in this 
way will then be energetically resolved by him, thus refreshing 
his charismatic prestige. However, the leader is also aware that 
too strong an attack on one part of the hierarchy will make him 
dependent on the other, thus preventing him from exercising his 
role as arbitrator. In other words, he will refrain from resolving 
too radically the disagreements, tensions and conflicts, i. e. the 
sources of eventual future crises within the hierarchy, since only 
in crisis can his charisma be renewed and refreshed. 


3. 


After the taking of power, the Yugoslav Communist Party 
carried out a series of revolutionary measures (the nationalization 
of private capital, the land-reform, etc.); but the new social sy- 
stem introduced in Yugoslavia was to a great extent an application 
of the Stalinist model. I would like to emphasise that I am speaking 
of the Stalinist rather than the Soviet model. A certain measure 
of continuity with the latter was achieved only after the creation 
of the first workers’ councils in 1950. But continuity was never 
complete because an essential difference remained from the be- 
ginning. The workers’ councils in Russia emerged as the result of 
the spontaneous revolutionary self-acitivity of the working class; 
the Bolshevik Party had to make great efforts to gain majority 
in the councils. In Yugoslavia, however, »the party and state 
leadership turned over the management of the factories to the 
workers«, (quotation from memorial tablets found in factories), so 
that, even today, the communist organization is not forced to con- 
test for influence within the worker’s councils. 

Fortunately, however, Stalinism was not the only dimension 
of the Yugoslav Communist movement. The Yugoslav Communist 
Party led an indigenous national liberation movement and suc- 
ceeded in transforming it into a socialist revolution. The Yugoslav 
revolution of 1941—45 must be regarded as one of the important 
revolutions of our times, expecially because since 1948 it has 
shown signs of being a revolution within a revolution. If a demy- 
stification of the revolution and CPY failed to acknowledge this 
fact, it would itself become a new mystification. 

The dualistic nature of the Yugoslav socialist revolution (Sta- 
linist vs. indigenous dimension) could not remain hidden for long. 
The latent contradiction had to become an actual conflict. One can 
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detect here a certain regularity: there is no autonomous socialist 
revolution which did not resist the hegemonistic pressures of the 
»international revolutionary centre«. Cuban post-revolutionary 
development too would have been far more independent of the 
USSR if Cuba had not found itself so seriously threatened by the 
USA. 

There is no need to insist today on the well known facts con- 
cerning Stalin's attempts to quash the autonomy of the Yugoslav 
revolution in order to subordinate it to the interests of the USSR 
as a great power. However, one should mention that during the 
war Stalin, in fact, though not explicitly, criticized the Yugoslav 
revolutionary leadership for »leftist« tendencies. It is also interes- 
ting to note Stalin's perfidious suggestion to the same Yugoslav 
leaders which induced them to attack from the »left« the French 
and Italian communist parties at the first meeting of the Comin- 
form in 1947; this had, of course, contributed to the isolation of 
the Yugoslav party when it was itself attacked the next year. In 
1948, however, Stalin reversed his tactics completely and attacked 
the Yugoslav leadership from the »left« for alleged »rightist de- 
vations«. In these changes of tactics one can easily recognize an 
essential feature of the policy he had pursued with such success 
against the anti-Stalinist opposition in the Bolshevik party: first 
against the »left« wing (in coalition with the »right«), and then 
against the »right« using the platform of the suppressed »lefts«. 

The Yugoslav leadership reacted with characteristic ambiva- 
ience in 1948 against Stalin's accusations. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this when one remembers the ingenious point made by 
William James, that nothing new can be accepted as a truth until 
it is received into the body of recognized truths with the minimum 
cf disturbance and the maximum of continuity. On the one hand, 
the Yugoslav leadership indignantly rejected all the accusations, 
declaring that it would show by its actions that it had been slan- 
dered. On the other hand, these actions were gradually transfor- 
med into a series of »ultraleftist« measures which the Yugoslav 
Communist Party would later regret: the nationalization of the 
last remnants of small, private ,retail businesses and crafts; the 
hardening of the policy toward the rich and the middle peasant as 
shown by the forced selling of agricultural products to the state 
and the attempts at forced collectivization; a series of purges of 
the »bourgeois element« from the Popular Front, etc. Through this 
practical self-criticism the leaders of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party tried to be faithful Stalinists and at the same time to take 
the force out of Stalin's »leftist« arguments. 

Sartre has said in another connection: »It is always time, of 
course, that to fight something one must change one self into it: 
in other words one must become its true opposite and not merely 
other than it« (the Interview published in »The New York Review 
of Books«, 26 March 1970). In the case of Yugoslavia in 1948, no 
special effort of this kind was required as the conflict was between 
two very similar social entities. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
for « long time the Yugoslav attitude was in fact a Stalinist anti- 
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-Stilinism. The evidence for this may be found in the markedly 
Stalinist methods of struggle against domestic Stalinists, although 
the struggle was and still remains justified. Since I have written 
at length on this topic in my book »Between Ideals and Reality« 
(1969, Beograd),? I shall merely add here that the methods used 
against the Stalinists may explain the willigness to easily resort 
to repression in later years. 

Protagonists of great historical events generally cannot appre- 
ciate their full historical significance. For a long time the leaders 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party were unable to understand the 
full historical import of their decision to oppose Stalin. They en- 
tered the conflict without having any new social ideas. Theoretical 
elaboration and justification followed in the wake of political 
struggle. The first workers’ councils, which were basic to the new 
position, were introduced two years later, in 1950. It is only an 
apparent paradox to say that only Stalinists, enjoying Stalin’s con- 
fidence on the one hand and having an inside knowledge of Sta- 
linism on the other, had a chance to resist Stalin successfully. 

To say that the process of destalinization in Yugoslavia has 
always shown this essential internal limitation is, of course, not to 
cast doubt on the historical importance of it. If ihe Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party had capitulated to Stalin, the Yugoslav revolution of 
1941—1945 would have been of purely local significance. The resis- 
tance to Stalin gave it a dimension within the framework of world 
history, as the first breakingaway of a socialist revolution from 
the »socialist« encirclement. As a result of this encirclement there 
came the suppression of the socialist revolutions in Hungary (1956) 
and Czechoslovakia (1968), the failure of socialist reforms in Po- 
land (begun in 1956), and now the threat to the beginnings of soci- 
alist reform in Rumania. The Yugoslav victory in the conflict with 
Stalin has certainly been one of the most important events in the 
international communist mowement since the October revolution. 

This is undeniable even if one gives due weight to reasons 
which have influenced the Yugoslav New Left in its somewhot 
more moderate evaluation of 1948. The New Left rightly objects 
to the immodesty of the protagonists of 1948 for, in the last resort, 
they had only revised their own Stalinist choices and corrected 
their own Stalinist errors. I am not saying, of course, that conscious 
choice is the only real factor in history and that the principle of 
determinism has no application to it. But one should note an incon- 
sistency in the attitude of the protagonists of 1948. They regard 
ihe break with Stalin as the result of their own choice, while their 
previous Stalinist policies are represented primarily as the outcome 
of objective factors. But, one can ask oneself, why was the objec- 
tive situation more favourable to the introduction of the workers' 
councils in 1950 (at a time when Yugoslavia was completely isola- 
ted, from the political, economic and military points of view) than 
immediately after the taking of power?! It seems clear that the 


* The English translation is published by the Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1973. 
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decisive factor in this case was the Stalinist attitude of the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party at the time of the taking of power, and not 
an objective necessity indenpendent of that attitude. The notions 
of »objective necessity« and »objective factors« line themselves up 
very easily to ideological mystification, once they are conceived 
as independent from the choices made by the principle figures in 
historical events. 

There is another thing to be taken into account in the analysis 
of 1948, — brutal fact that a small country cannot achieve anything 
great in this world of immensely concentrated material and mili- 
tary power if it is not prepared to resist and sacrifice. The Viet- 
namese revolution shows that, if they possess these qualities, their 
position is not hopeless. But Yugoslavia itself, since 1941 also pro- 
vides a good example. This is something one needs to emphasize 
today, and for two apparently contradictory reasons. 


The external Stalinist threat to Yugoslavia is still present and 
will be so for a long time to come. But the threat of foreign inter- 
vention is also used in internal politics, as an excuse for slowing 
down the process of destalinization. Sometimes this reaches such 
proportions that Yugoslavia’s present position could be naively 
misinterpreted as worse than in 1948—1953. According to this 
strange logic, it would seem that the safest defense against the 
external Stalinist threat is to slow down the process of destalini- 
zation. It is not difficult to see, however, that this attitude is, 
in fact, a rationalization which reveals a hostility to radical so- 
cialist democratization. In fact, the best defense against Stalinism 
would be a system in which the most important positions would 
be held only by people who have completely broken away from 
Stalinism. Such a system, though, is impossible without a genuine 
socialist democratization. I do not want to underestimate, of 
course, the seriousness of the problems — such as the need for 
sition from post-revolutionary dictatorship to socialist democracy, 
particularly in a small country between two great blocks. 


4. 


The fundamental principles of de-stalinization in Yugoslavia 
are: (1) workers’ self-management and social self-government; (2) 
withering away of the state, and deprofessionalization of politics; 
(3) transformation of the Communist Party into the League of 
Communists; and (4) gradual emancipation of mass political orga- 
nizations from the Party in opposition to the Stalinist conception 
of »transmission belts«. 

Although these ideas were first formulated by the party and 
state leadership, it is impossible to deny their revolutionary cha- 
racter. What happened to them in actual social practice is an im- 
portant question for revolutionary forces. 

The fundamental achievement of de-stalinization in Yugoslavia 
was to introduce the forms and institutions of self-management 
into working collectives. At first self-management was introduced 
into the factories, and then, later, into other types of collectives 
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(universities, schools, medical and cultural institutions etc.). This 
step was a logical consequence of the Marxist assumption that the 
working class is unable to liberate itself if it does not, at the same 
time, liberate the society as a whole. 


Beyond the working collectives, however, there is neither real 
self-government, nor even real participation of the working class. 
The »producers’chambers« in the representative bodies (parlia- 
ments and local assemblies) as a possible form of their partici- 
pation, were from the very beginning the chambers of managers 
and intellectuals ideologists of self-government. Although these 
»representations of self-government, from the very base« are, as 
a rule, quite obedient, the professional politicians have, neverthe- 
less, found it necessary to protect themselves even against them: 
the »producers’ chambers« were never given the same power as 
the chambers composed of professional politicians. One should add 
that the various supposedly self-governing associations and unions 
are also controlled by professional politicians with the help of 
technocrats. This is, of course, true, as well, of the important state 
bodies, such as the new Presidium of Yugoslavia, which is com- 
posed exclusively of professional politicians. Since the party and 
state leadership never took seriously the proposal that the Con- 
gress of Self-governing People become the supreme legislative 
body of the country, this congress turned out to be only a periodic 
manifestation at which politicians, managers, and ideologists of 
self-government expressed their unanimity. 


This is reality. However, there is also the ideological myth con- 
cerning Yugoslavia as a »society of self-management and self- 
-government« which has grown together along with genuine forms 
and institutions of self-management and self-government in the 
working collectives. On the one hand, self-management and self- 
-government provides a potentially revolutionary element in the 
existing system and they are rightly relied upon by socialist forces. 
On the other hand, it has become transformed into an ideology. 
Our radical Marxist intellectuals have a moral obligation towards 
the leftist movements throughout the world, which have intro- 
duced the notion of self-government into their programmes, and 
to point out the essential difference between the ideological pre- 
tensions and the social reality in Yugoslavia. 


How did the revolutionary idea of self-management and self- 
-government degenerate into an ideology of the status quo which 
is made up of forms and institutions of self-government in the 
working collectives, but statism at all higher levels of social orga- 
nization? I have already emphasized that destalinization in Yugo- 
slavia had certain characteristics of a revolution within the revo- 
lution. It was, nevertheless, a revolution from above, even though 
it was wholeheartedly accepted by the majority of the people. De- 
stalinization was initiated and then carefully led and controlled 
by the party and state hierarchy. Its golden age was therefore 
quite brief: entrophy followed after ten years, and this was follo- 
wed by stagnation and crisis. The Yugoslav politocracy has never 
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in practice abandoned the Stalinist model of the political system 
of socialism. 

I have just said that self-management in Yugoslavia is to be 
found in the working collectives; but even there, it is restricted 
to the questions of production and distribution. All political ques- 
tions par excellence are kept within the existing political organi- 
zations, i.e. within their leadership. Self-management, therefore, 
is strictly within the »realm of necessity.« Yet, as Gramsci pointed 
out, the workers’ self-management and self-government cannot 
work out and develop if it does not extend beyond the economic, to 
all other spheres of social life. 

The politocracy is determined to use repression, if necessary, 
to protect its monopoly and prevent any breakthrough of self- 
government into political life. While the politicracy usually hesi- 
tates before intervening in economic life, no ideological scrupules 
restrain it in politics. 

Drawing a simple deduction from the myth of »our self-gover- 
ning society«, the politocracy concludes that all Yugoslav institu- 
tions and organizations are genuine manifestations of self-govern- 
ment. According to this logic, any attempt to transcend them or 
even to submit them to radical criticism becomes, by definition, 
an attack on self-government. In this way, the struggle for genuine 
self-government can easily be stigmatized and suppressed as an 
attack on the »system of self-government.« In this sense one can 
speak of repressive »self-government« in Yugoslavia.’ 

There are politicians who are willing to concede that Yugo- 
slavia is hardly a good example of developed political democracy, 
but this is in their opinion compensated by economic democracy. 
This, too, is a myth since economic democracy cannot be properly 
developed without political democracy. That is why economic de- 
mocracy is still in its infancy, and only within the working collec- 
tives. True, politicians admit that a new development of economic 
democracy requires that a larger share of surplus value be left 
to the working collectives. Although this would certainly be a po- 
sitive measure, it is far from being revolutionary, because the real 
centres of political power would remain unaffected. 

In addition, the incomparably more radical idea tnat the entire 
surplus value should be under the controll of the working class, 
does not have a real revolutionary character until it is combined 
with a thourough criticism and reform of the present politocratic- 
statist system. Without a reform of this kind, it is not realistic to 
hope for institutional arrangements that would enable the working 
class to exercise effective controll over surplus value. The slogan 
»factories to the workers« once played a revolutionary role in 


* In Slovenia, for example, a group of twenty-five representatives- 
communists was checked and fiercely attacked for wanting to add another 
of their own choice to the list of candidates for the Presidium of Yugoslavia. 
It made no difference that they proposed another highly placed and »reli- 
able« political functionary, and that their action was in complete accord 
with the law which had been previously passed by the Slovenian Parliament. 
Their action was, nevertheless, seen as violating the principles of self- 
-government in politics! 
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Yugoslavia. It has ceased to do so for a long time now, not because 
the factories already in fact belong to the workers, but because 
it will remain impossible until the workers begin to play the de- 
cisive role in society as a whole. The only position which remains 
truely revolutionary today is the one which insists on the demand: 
society to the workers.’ 


5. 


When speaking of the withering away of the state and the de- 
professionalization of politics one should again clearly distinguish 
social reality from ideological myths. I do not think that there is 
any valid evidence to show that the historical process of the with- 
ering away of the state and the transcending of politics, as aliena- 
ted social power dominated by a particular professional group, has 
begun in Yugoslavia. 

Following the socialist revolution in Yugoslavia, the privately 
owned means of production were expropriated by the state, all 
political power was concentrated in its hands, and an immense 
party and state apparatus was created at the same time. Since 
de-stalinization began in 1950, this apparatus has been diminished 
and its power has decreased; there have also been important de- 
centralizing measures within it. 

Stalin thought, as we know, that the socialist state must be- 
come increasingly stronger in the present in order for it to be 
able to wither away in the future. This sophistry was exposed in 
Yugoslavia in the early fifties. But, from the fact that the power 
of the state in Yugoslavia has been diminished compared to its 
power immediately after the armed revolution, it does not follow 
that we have a case of the withering away of the state in the Marx- 
ist sense. This point remains valid even if one takes into account 
that the dimensions and powers of the state apparatus in Yugo- 
slavia are in fact less than they are in any other so called socialist 
country. Besides, there are countries no one would call socialist, 
where the power of the state apparatus, even in the basic produc- 
tion units, is less than the power of the state apparatus in Yugo- 
slavia. No Marxist would say, however, that in these societies the 
state has begun to wither away, and that its politics are being 
deprofessionalized, and even less, that they, are ahead of Yugo- 
slavia in that process. 


6. 


To get to the roots of the situation in Yugoslavia one must 
deal with the ruling communist organisation. The Yugoslav society 
today remains a political society par excellence. The Party is the 
fundamental factor of power, legitimacy, continuity and change. 
In a situation of this kind, there is no possibility for a genuine 
democracy within the society as long as democracy is in its infancy 
within the ruling party. 


* This concept should include those who create material as well as 
those who create spiritual values and live exclusively from their own labour. 
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Destatization has been the object of great theoretical and prac- 
tical concern in Yugoslavia. Yet, it has generally been overlooked 
that the Party is the core of the Yugoslav state. Until the parcel- 
concept of statism is opened, it is impossible to appreciate the fact 
that Yugoslav statism belongs to the party-politocratic type. It 
is naive to believe that the state has begun to wither away as long 
as the country is still ruled by a Party which predominantly fol- 
lows the pattern of the Third International. To criticize statism 
without reference to the Party as its core is to turn attention 
fron: the roots of the problem to its peripheral aspects (state ad- 
ministration). 


Also, the real problems concerning the nature and function of 
the L.C.Y. are ignored since the ideological struggle is often aimed 
at the idea of a multiparty system in Yugoslavia. I should like to 
say immediately that I do not believe in the possibility of a de- 
veloped socialist society which would be politically monolithic. I 
am not concerned here, however, with developed socialism, but 
with socialism in Yugoslavia as it is at persent and as it will be 
in the near future. I have argued against the multi-party system 
for presentday Yugoslavia in my book Between Ideals and Reality 
and therefore think that it is not necessary to repeat that argument 
here. Even if the idea were acceptable for Yugoslavia, it would 
have no chance of being realized. It is well known that the way 
in which a political movement comes to power tends to determine 
its future behavior. It is not realistic to expect that a ruling party 
will be willing to allow the organized entry into the political scene 
of those social forces which drove it underground in pre-war Yu- 
goslavia and which later fought against it in the civil war and 
in the revolution. A multi-party system during the post-revolutio- 
nary dictatorship could arise only through spontaneous disinte- 
gration of the ruling party, if the balance of power between the 
contending groups would not allow for the political elimination 
of the one by the other. 


Although it may appear paradoxical, the real question con- 
cerning the nature and function of the L.C.Y. is obscured not only 
through the attacks on the idea of the multi-party system, but 
also through the insistent dwelling upon the visionary. ideal of a 
partyless system in the socialist future. However, I do not wish 
to discuss here the reality of this element of revolutionary utopia. 
I shall proceed on the assumption that Yugoslavia will be keeping 
its one-party system in the near future, and I shall therefore con- 
centrate on its critical analysis. I shall be particularly interested 
in the possible »checks and balances« within this system of poli- 
tical monopoly. It is a mistake to assume, as dogmatic advocates 
of the multi-party system do, that there is absolutely nothing that 
can be done against political monopoly within a one-party system. 
In admitting defeat on this point, the Marxists unintentionally 
surrender to the theoreticians of bourgeois democracy and thus 
reveal an inferiority complex before the developed political sy- 
stems of capitalist societies. 
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I shall. begin by pointing out that nothing essential has been 
achieved in the transformation of the Communist Party into the 
League of Communists. All attempts at a radical reform of the 
Party have ended up very modestly, as mere reorganizations. For 
this reason it is still justifiable to speak of the Party in spite of 
the fact that it has changed its name to the League of Commu- 
nists. 

The Party not only does not in practice treat the working class 
as a »class for itself«, but also within its own ranks there is a de 
facto division into a »party for itself« (the leadership) and a »party 
in itself« (the membership). True, it cannot be denied that the 
Party has been considerably liberalized and that in this respect 
no other Communist Party with a monopoly of power can be favo- 
urably compared to it. Nevertheless, there is no doubt, that the 
Party has achieved neither any form of new radical democracy, 
nor even classical democracy. 

The group which dominates Party politics, and Yugoslav poli- 
tical life in general, was formed under the influence of the Sta- 
linist conception of the Party, and has remained to a considerable 
degree faithful to it ever since. This is the reason why the Party 
still is, in fact, although not in theory, obsessed by monolithism, 
centralization and uniformity. 

On the other hand, the Party is a heterogeneous mixture since 
its members belong to very different classes and strata. There are 
other factors as well that tend to undermine the monolithism of 
the Party: economic development, education, the openess of Yu- 
goslavia to ideological influences from abroad, and so on. It follows 
that all attempts to save monolithism are ultimately doomed to 
failure, and that sooner or later it will have to give way to the 
diversity of the Party membership. Yet, Yugoslav practice has 
been consistantly aimed at bringing reality into accord with the 
principle of monolithism. Because of this predominance of the 
principle of monolithism, all the groups and orientations within 
the Party tend to subscribe to abstractly identical platform. Thus, 
all declarations favouring open discussion of ideological differen- 
ces must remain in vain, since they are, in fact, provocations. 

The right to differ in certain important matters has implicitly 
been conferred only to the leadership of the republics which make 
up the Yugoslav federation; monolithically conceived democratic 
centralism is still insisted upon within each republic. In a country 
like Yugoslavia this is the most dangerous and undesirable way 
of creating pluralism within the Party since it may quickly lead 
to the emergence of nationalistic factions. This might eventually 
turn all social disputes into national conflicts, and find the revo- 
lutionary concept of the League od Communists degenerating in 
practice into a coalition of monolithic national communist parties. 

There is still no possibility of finding out whether the majority 
of the Party membership supports the official platform since there 
are no real elections in the Party: the candidates neither offer a 
platform nor is there generally more than one candidate for each 
important post. If the absence of free elections in the society as 
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a whole could perhaps be justified, there can be no valid justifi- 
cation for a similar situation in the Party. Under these circumstan- 
ces the leading hierarchy is able if it so wishes, to secure perpetual 
renewal of its power. In other words, there exists monolithic, 
rather than democratic, rotation. 


It should also be pointed out that the leading hierarchy will 
not be exposed to serious challenge and competition until the 
Party recognizes the legitimacy of an active minority. I have in 
mind the right of the minority to openly advocate changes in the 
officially adopted party policies. This idea is usually denounced 
as anarchistic by the ruling hierarchy and it is contended that if 
adopted, the activity of the Party would be paralyzed. However, 
the idea is not anarchistic, nor can this practical argument against 
it be convincing, simply because acting upon the democratically 
adopted policies would be binding for everyone, until the minority 
might possibly turn into a majority. 

There is another factor favouring the monopoly of the leading 
hierarchy: the members and the party cells are, to use Sartre’s 
term, serialized. They are not allowed to communicate directly, 
and, even less, to cooperate directly in order to influence the po- 
licies of the Party. The present leadership is an unavoidable inter- 
raediary in this respect. One should not overlook the fact that the 
membership does not choose the mode of association within the 
Party; it merely complies with the organizationa scheme, pres- 
cribed by the leadership. This is not all: as the power to exclude 
individual members and to disband entire party cells today still 
rests with the leadership, it therefore is in the position to exercise 
full control over the rest of the Party. This allows also for the 
theorethical possibility that the leadership may, in this way, fun- 
damentally change the composition of the Party. The example of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party since 1969 shows that this 
possibility can in fact be realized in exceptional cases. 


This position of the party cells and the individual party mem- 
bers explains why even that part of the working class which be- 
longs to the Party is nevertheless precluded from significantly 
influencing its policies. It has been argued by politicians and even 
certain theoreticians, that this situation in the Party is in sharp 
contrast with the present state of self-management and self- 
government in Yugoslavia. I am inclined to think, however, that 
this supposed asymmetry is an illusion. Both the working class 
and the institutions of self-management and self-government are 
no less fragmented and »serialized« than the membership of the 
Party. It would otherwise be impossible to explain why the crucial 
decisions in the Party as well as in the society are still made by 
the professional politicians. One of the characteristics of our pre- 
vailing political culture, to which I shall return later, is the con- 
stant criticism of professionalized politics, even by the politicians 
themselves; while, at the same time, the professional political elite 
continues to retain full power. The de-professionalization of poli- 
tics is proclaimed so loudly and so often that its monopolization 
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by professional politicians is thus obscured and the significant 
qualitative differences among the latter are overlooked. 


I have, so far, analyzed and criticized the situation in the Party 
in terms of well-known imnagination, one might require, for 
example, that the present composition of the Party membership 
be altered in favour of an obligatory working class majority for 
the future. Why should not the Party statutes follow the practice 
of the workers' councils and require that all leading bodies should 
have a majority composed of democratically elected workers and 
other creators of material and spiritual values who live exclusi- 
vely from the result of their labour? What serious arguments can 
there be against the proposal that in addition to the existing lea- 
ding party organs in which there must be professional politicians, 
party organs composed of »common« Party members should be 
elected as well. These latter organs could take part in all of the 
acivities of the leading Party organs (except for the decision ma- 
king), and would, before the Party congresses and conferences, give 
their own assessment of the work of the leading party organs and 
of the situation in the Party. 


1. 


From what I have said above concerning the Party and its 
situation, it is not difficult to see what must follow in regard to 
the other political organizations and their relationship to the Par- 
ty. If a communist party internally continues to follow the pattern 
set up by the Third International, it can hardly be expected that 
its external relationship will follow a different pattern. 


It is time that the Party organs no longer simply overlap with 
the leading bodies of other political organisations and mass media; 
to a certain extent, a division of labour and competence has been 
carried out between the Party and other factors of the socio-politi- 
cal system. However, the Party continues to control them as its 
otransmission belts« simply by appointing its disciplined members 
to all crucial positions. To this day the Party is not obliged to 
resort to argument in order to gain influence and to command 
respect in those institutions. In this sense, it has not become the 
internal avant-garde, but instead, has remained the predominantly 
external avant-garde. Without forgetting the sincere attempts to 
gain authority for the Party by the force of argument, mention can 
ре made of the fact that whenever these arguments failed, they 
were abandoned in favour of the old authoritarian methods. 


The real role of other political organizations in comparison to 
the Party can best be seen through a thought-experiment. What 
would be changed if all these organizations vanished and only the 
Party remained? Almost nothing! The remaining illusions of the 
political apparatus of these organisations would suffer the final 
blow. I do not want to draw from this any cynical conclusion, but 
merely wish to point out that political organisations in Yugoslavia 
still await radical reform. 
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organs (except for the decision making), and would, before the Party 
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It is time th at the P arty organs no longer simply overlap with the 
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certain extent, a division of labour and competence has been carried 
out between the P arty and other factors of the socio-political system. 
However, the Party continues to control them as its 


»transmission belts« simply by appointing its disciplined members to 
all crucial positions. To this day the P arty is not obliged to resort to 
argum ent in order to gain influence and to command respect in those 
institutions. In this sense, it has not become the internal avant-garde, 
but instead, has remained the predominantly external avant-garde. W 
ithout forgetting the sincere attem pts to gain authority for the Party 
by the force of argument, mention can oe made of the fact th at 
whenever these argum ents failed, they were abandoned in favour of 
the old authoritarian methods. 


The real role of other political organizations in comparison to the P 
arty can best be seen through a thought-experim ent. What would be 
changed if all these organizations vanished and only the Party 
remained? Almost nothing! The remaining illusions of the political 


apparatus of these organisations would suffer the final blow. I do not 
w ant to draw from this any cynical conclusion, but merely wish to 
point out th at political organisations in Yugoslavia still await radical 
reform. 
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8. 


It is time to change the theoretical perspective. We often argue 
in Yugoslavia about cultural politics, yet hardly ever speak of 
political culture. The political under-development of Yugoslavia is 
usually explained by its economic and cultural backwardness. Yet, 
in Yugoslavia today there is a higher level of economic and cul- 
tural development than political development. 


In every society one can find a veriety of different political 
cultures, but I shall speak here only of the prevailing political 
culture. As Yugoslav society is predominantly political, it is do- 
minated by the political culture of its professional politocracy. 
This culture, as we shall see in a moment, is still closely related 
to Stalinism. It is, nevertheless, an error to see Yugoslav polito- 
cracy as a single homogeneous world which absolutely does not 
allow for any breakthrough towards democratic socialism. Ho- 
wever, I shall not speak explicitly of this other side of Yugoslav 
politics. The reader will per contradictionem easily come to the 
conclusion what are its main features. How welcome are these new 
politicians and how foreign they appear in their surroundings! 


The majority of politicians still live in intermundias, not, of 
course, in the sense of non-interference in public affairs. On the 
contrary, their interference is excessive. However, the yawning 
gap between their actual achievements and their own ideas con- 
cerning these achievements is hardly disputable. The engine idles 
in reservation often incapable of imparting movement to the 
»transmission belts« inherited from the period of revolutionary 
enthusiasm. In mass political organisations, the professional appa- 
ratus has for a long time now remained its own principal pre- 
occupation. The intellectuals, managers, workers, women and 
young people chosen by the professional politicians to represent 
the society, merely help them to live in the illusion that they are 
not cut away from it. 

This isolation is connected with an overbearing vanity, which 
is another characteristic of the majority of Yugoslav politocracy. 
G. Lukacs once argued that the essential trait of Stalinism is that 
it treats tactical moves as strategic principles. This diagnosis 
applies mutatis mutandis to the Yugoslav situation as well. The 
difference is that Stalinism has been somewhat transformed: po- 
litical meetings and measures are often declared to be of historical 
significance. Thus, we have more phases of the revolution than 
the revolution itself. This can be taken as a sure sign that the 
revolutionary and the ephemeral have been confused, and that 
the sense of what has genuine historical importance has been lost. 


It is hardly surprising that this inflation of historical turning 
points has led to the loss of optimism and, therefore, to the con- 
{rary of what has been intended. Permanent revolution cannot be 
identified with the constant excalation of historical pretensions. 
On the contrary, the more genuine historical achievements, there 
are, the less is the need for ideological-political noise. Already 
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Greek philosophers knew that the fact of movement is proved by 
actual movement and not by statements about it. 

It is interesting to observe that the majority of our politocracy 
remains bragging even in times of crisis. Yet, at such times, their 
self-confidence manifests itself in sharp criticisms of the existing 
situation, so that even their failures become pretentious. To be 
self-critical is undoubtedly a virtue, but it can hardly be con- 
sidered proof of success. The least the Yugoslav politocracy could 
do in the present crisis would be to lower their tone and speak 
pianissimo. 

The language of the politocracy is a story in itself. We are often 
concerned today about the pollution of our natural environment. 
Perhaps we should also pay more attention to the pollution of the 
linquistic environment and its prevention. I am not thinking of 
something like Orwell’s »double-talk«, but of some kind of »half- 
-talk«, »quarter-talk«, etc. It is not a language of straight-forward 
lies, but of half-truths, and quarter-truths, to which people have 
become accustomed and at the some time numb. The language 
somctimes has such power that as Ovid says in »Metamorphosis«, 
»By magic songs and powerful spells even the moon may be taken 
out of the sky.« The politicians I am speaking of are not deluded 
to such an extent. Their language has primarily an anaesthetic 
function. 

The second basic function of this language is ritual. It is some 
kind of of pass-talk of professional politicians. If they did not make 
use of certain words constantly, they would remain exposed to 
attack by their superiors or rivals. Politicians recognize each other 
by the use of this language which represents a gurarentee that the 
uniform rules of the game will not be violated through a deviant 
personal attitude. Someone wanting to compile a dictionary of 
good political terminology would find very little material in Yu- 
goslavia, but he could easily put together a rich colletion of poli- 
tical nonsense. 

A. Koestler once wrote about a young man who was disco- 
vered by his captors to be a communist because he repeatedly used 
the word »concrete«. The majority of our politicians could likewise 
be discovered through their overused stereotypes cliches, eup- 
hemisms, e.g., »structure«, not to mention senseless expressions 
such as »self-governing logic« (language, process, consistency). 

The prevailing political language is also »enriched« by giving 
new names to old things. There are two principal reasons for this 
practice. The first is that linguistic innovations create an illusion 
of political dynamics which has the effect of concealing the prac- 
tical stagnation. The second is that new expressions such as »self- 
-governing agreement« and »self-governing settlement« conceal 
the failure of previous policies, in this case the failure of the 
laissez-faire conception of distribution, according to which income 
is to be distributed by completely autonomous workers’ collectives. 

The prevailing political cultural is also characterized by a spe- 
cific variant of practicism. The importance of theory is not denied, 
but in practice, no hypothesis is excluded in advance and so the 
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expense of social experimentation is unnecessarily high. So it 
»had« to be proved in practice that, e.g., the whole L.C.Y. or Yu- 
goslavia cannot simply be the sum of its parts or that laissez-faire 
market economy necessarily leads to economic crisis. 

At the end of this sketch I would like to say something on the 
central role of the enemy in Yugoslav political culture. It is very 
closely connected with the remnants of a specific pseudo-dialec- 
tical understanding of social conflict. 

The original version of this pseudo-dialectical understanding 
is well-known: in pure Stalinist idelogoy the existence of conflicts 
in socialist societies is admitted, but only in the form of conflicts 
of the »old« with the »new.« However, when it comes to the pola- 
rization within the »new«, it is declared that one side of the con- 
flict in fact belonged to the »old« and was only disguising itself as 
the »new«. So it seems that there has been no conflict within the 
»new« since the other side is subsequently excommunicated. 

There is another, somewhat milder form, of the same theory, 
particularly in the Chinese ideology manifested in the Cultural 
Revolution. According to this view, conflicts may appear even 
within the »new«, in the Party, and even in its leadership, e.g., 
the conflict between bureaucracy and communism. However, there 
is ultimately very little difference between this view and the ori- 
ginal one. In both cases, only one side is completely untainted, 
completely socialist, and all others are finally seen as enemies and 
given »appropriate« names such as »revisionism«, »the restoration 
of capitalism«, etc. 

This pseudo-dialectical theory is explicitly and contemptuosly 
rejected in Yugoslav ideology, but it constantly reappears in new 
and concealed forms. Apart from certain unimportant conflicts, 
all fundamental conflicts in Yugoslavia are renounced as being of 
a non-socialist character. All these conflicts are ultimately redu- 
ced to different pairs of contraries — e. g., unitarianism — natio- 
nalism, statism — anarcholiberalism, state ownership — privati- 
zation of ownership — which are equally hostile to pure socialist 
orientations (internationalism, self-management and self-govern- 
ment, social ownership, etc.) Official Yugoslav ideology has never 
admitted that any important social conflict in socialism could be 
really socialist in character. This might serve to explain the ten- 
dency to suppress social conflicts rather than to allow for their 
solution through democratic process. Fear, and near panic inva- 
riably accompany any serious disagreements or conflicts in the 
Party, i. e. in the organization which should be socialist by defi- 
nition. 

It is well-known that Stalin thought that class struggle beco- 
mes intensified with the development of socialism. Although it 
has been officially rejected, this thesis is constantly reappearing 
in concealed forms in Yugoslav political life. Judging by the fre- 
quency of the politicians’ attacks on the enemies of »self-gover- 
ning socialism«, their number must be constantly increasing. In 
niore developed political cultures the more successful a politician 
is, the fewer enemies he has. However, listening to political spee- 
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ches in Yugoslavia, one sometimes gets the impression that socia- 
list forces are surrounded by the enemy, both from the inside as 
well as the outside. It would be naive to deny that socialism has 
dangerous enemies, but it is one thing to be aware of their exis- 
tence, and quite another to be haunted by them. It is not incorrect 
to say even now that the struggle against the enemies of socialism 
is often disproportionate to the genuine struggle for socialism. 

Following the principle that opposites coincide many politicians 
treat different »enemies« as if ultimately there was no difference 
between them. The opposites coincide, but merely because they 
were forced to (A. Huxley). As the official politics believes itself 
to be the standard of socialism, any criticism of it becomes by 
definition an attack on socialism. At the same time it is always 
considered to be an insult to some »Platonic socialist idea« which 
is felt to stand behind the official politics. Such ideas not only 
justify current politics, but every change of political course as 
well, since nothing can sully the purity of the »Platonic idea«. The 
change in policy often entails the acceptance of the critique and 
ideas of radical Marxist intellectuals but the official propaganda 
continues to attack their authors as enemies of socialism. Woe to 
him who is shown to have been right before his time! 


9. 


It can safely be said that the past thirty years since the be- 
ginning of the revolution, have in many respects, been an »histo- 
rical epoch« for Yugoslavia (as distinct from an »historical period«, 
to use for the moment Merleau-Ponty's distinction). Before the 
revolution one could say that Yugoslavia lived for the most part 
in the margins of history. The revolution 1941-45 and the beginning 
of the revolution within the revolution in 1948, resulted in a great 
acceleration of the historical process in Yugoslavia, which brought 
it closer to the centre of the historical stage. This has, actually, 
happened disproportionnately to its physical size and economic and 
political power. There is no need to dwell on the social progress 
that followed the revolution in Yugoslavia. It is well-known that 
under difficult conditions Yugoslavia made an industrial »take- 
-off« and almost caught up with the low middle developed count- 
ries; that urbanization proceeded at a staggering rate; that insti- 
iutions of workers' self-management and social self-government 
are introduced at the local level; that the independence of the 
country was won and preserved under difficult geo-political con- 
ditions; that Yugoslavia is the first, and until now, the only socia- 
list society which is in many respects open towards the world, etc. 

There are three possible approaches to any social situation: 1) 
the historical, 2) the comparative, 3) the revolutionary. Although 
the internal development of Yugoslavia has come into a crisis, the 
status quo continues to be legitimised successfully by appealing 
to the first two criteria: by assessing that which has been accom- 
plished in terms of the starting point, and the attendant difficul- 
ties, as well as by comparing Yugoslavia to closed societies, which 
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nevertheless call themselves socialist." The revolutionary approach 
has, of course, nothing in common with nihilism, but goes beyond 
the historical and the comparative perspective, without neglecting 
them. 

Marxists have, in the past, paid more attention to the trans- 
formation of the revolutionary into a conservative (Stalinist) dic- 
tatorship than to its evolutionary potential for a socialist demo- 
cracy. Some Marxists have come to the conclusion, almost in agree- 
ment with certain bourgeois analysts of communism, that the cor- 
ruption of revolutionary dictatorship is some kind of »iron lawe 
inevitability. 

Political democracy is often appealed to in order to justify 
invidious comparisons between socialism and developed capitalism 
(standard of living 1s another criteria used for this same purpose). 
This practice has been so successful that it results in an uncons- 
cious sense of inferiority of socialism shown in the aping of the 
most formal elements of bourgeois democracy; and socialism the- 
refore lags still further behind developed capitalism. 

It is not accidental that the theory of permanent revolution has 
almost retained its original form in which it postulated a conti- 
nuous development from the bourgeois to the socialist revolution. 
The need to more resolutely extend the theory of the permanent 
revolution is long overdue; it should also cover a continuous 
development from socialist political to socialist social revolution 
as well. The theory of permanent socialist revolution ought parti- 
cularly take into account recent historical experiences in Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia. Yugoslav experiments are of funda- 
mental importance in connection with the democratization of the 
workers’ collectives, and after the Prague Spring of 1968, the de- 
mocratization of political life in socialism is no longer a terra 
incognita. Are we to say that the majority of Yugoslav theoreti- 
cians and politicians do not really believe in the possibility of 
political democracy in contemporary socialism since they show no 
genuine analytical interest in the Czechoslovak political ideas and 
experiments of the Prague Spring? It seems that here again we 
in Yugoslavia are going about in circles. The times of the most 
important theoretical breakthroughs and innovations coming from 
the top of the political elite are inextricably past. The democratic 
conception of socialism can only be built with the participation 
of all the intellectual and progressive forces of society but this 
kind of mobilization itself presupposes a certain measure of poli- 
tical democratization. 

I shall now return to my statement that social developments in 
Yugoslavia after 1948 had some characteristics of a revolution 
within the revolution. It might be objected that the processes of 
destalinization were initiated and controlled from above and that 
therefore they could not have been genuinely revolutionary. I have 


5 There is another factor which reinforces this legitimation: the fear of 
risk involved in the radical reforms of the existing system, especially when 
it is combined with a sense of external threat to the achievements of desta- 
linization in Yugoslavia. 
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when it is combined with a sense of external threat to the 
achievements of destalinization in Yugoslavia. 
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of course, no wish to deny the premise of the argument, but I do 
not believe that the conclusion follows. What I said earlier con- 
cerning the role of the party and state leadership was not meant 
to imply that there was no pressure from below. This pressure 
was partly responsible for certain fundamental structural reforms 
whose revolutionary nature it is very hard to deny. Finally, it 
should not be forgotten that Yugoslav Stalinism until 1948 was 
a part of the international Stalinist system, so that the revolutio- 
nary character of the break with it in 1948 and afterward is due 
to both Yugoslav secession from that system and to internal 
structural reforms in Yugoslavia as well. 

One cannot, of course, speak of a revolution within a revolution 
in the full sense of the word before the rise of a communist move- 
ment. Since this failed to happen in Yugoslavia, our revolution 
within the revolution proceeded from stagnation, through entro- 
phy, to crisis. I am afraid that we have thus passed from an »hi- 
storical epoch« to an »historical period«, to use once again Mer- 
leau-Ponty's pair of terms. 

It is increasingly evident that the Yugoslav political system 
has become petrified in the past few years and that it has found 
itself in opposition with its own previous results. The present di- 
stribution of economic and political power is incompatible with 
the mobilization for an essential breakthrough; The selection of 
people for important posts is controlled by basic centres of social 
power and is not made according to satisfactory criteria. We live 
in a society of political scarcity, although the level of economic de- 
velopment favourably compares Yugoslavia to the lower bracket 
of the middle developed countries. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, the economic and political sy- 
stem as it is today, is not in opposition to the existing institutions 
of workers’ self-management and social self-government. The 
monopolization of the basic decision-power by professional politi- 
cians is in full accord with the atomization of self-management and 
self-government. The Yugoslav political system is only in conflict 
with the vision of the integral system of the workers’ self-manage- 
ment and social self-government. 

It is impossible to deny that the post-revolutionary dictatorship 
in Yugoslavia has been singnificantly liberalized since 1950, but 
this should not be allowed to blind us to the absence of real demo- 
cratization. The impetus created by the initial destalinization has 
been quickly exhausted. Creativity and planned experimentation 
have been replaced by political inertia and improvisation. Econo- 
mic and social reform failed first politically and then economically, 
and was finally reduced to stabilization; socialist changes during 
the past few years have been more quantitative than essential. 


The basic centres of social power are still dominated by forces 
which are unwilling to allow radical socialist changes in the exi- 
sting system. Therein the »mystery« of the occasional revolutio- 
nary proclamations unaccompanied by its practical realization is 
explained. It is not surprising that lay people are often confused 
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and unable to understand why such declarations are never put 
into practice. 

Under pressure from the more progressive elements in the 
Party, the center, as well as the consertative wing of the Party, 
occasionally will consent to radical political declarations. However, 
no one should confuse mere verbal acceptances of a principle with 
a genuine disposition to use it as a guide for action, and therefore 
fall into the misconception that the right wing and the center 
could actually favour the realization of their declared aims. This 
balance of forces in Yugoslav professional politics explains why 
the most successfull politicians are those who are radical in their 
programme and rhetoric, somewhat left of center in their criticism 
of the current situation and centrist in their practical attitudes. 
What other explanation could there be for the shifting from re- 
form to stabilization; from one reorganization to another? 

There can be no hope of breaking away from this circle until 
tne Party is transformed from the guardian of the existing order 
into the initiator of the communist movement. It is well known 
that for Marx, communism was foremost a movement ,but in the 
last thirty or forty years the majority of communists have become 
so rigid that the Party has become synonymous with the Move- 
ment. In ali revolutions, until now, however, the active movement 
has been considerably broader than the Party. It was only after 
it had seized power that the Party eliminated all other partici- 
pants in the movement from the political scene. Is the democrati- 
zation of the post-revolutionary dictatorship conceivable without 
returning to the original idea of the Movement? 

In addition to the Party, the Yugoslav communist Movement 
should include, above all, industrial workers, and leftist students 
and intellectuals. It goes without saying that the Movement would 
grant no special privileges to the Party. In order to gain influence 
in the Movement, the Party would have to rely on persuasion, 
argument, and example. But the uncertainity evolving out of such 
a situation seems harmless when compared to the certainty that 
there can be no developed socialism until the Party is forced to 
act in this way. A benefit which is freely granted does not have 
the same significance as that which has been fought for, and won. 
Real and secure democracy can never be a gift of the benevolent 
political leadership — the masses must conquer it. 

Many Party members wish for a communist movement, but 
are unwilling to face any kind of spontaneous initiation from be- 
low. The trouble is how to get out of this circle: in times of crisis 
the officials are too afraid to risk democratization, and yet, a 
socialist solution for the crisis is impossible without democrati- 
zation. 

The fundamental reform of the Party will also continue to 
retreat like a mirage if there is no effective pressure from below. 
»The materialist interpretation of history is no cab to be taken at 
will; it does not stop short of the promotees of revolutions.« (M. 
Weber, »Politics as a Vocation«, From Max Weber, Essays in So- 
ciology, H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, eds., p. 125). The Party 
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apparatus is under the illusion that its motives are the historical 
interests of the working class rather than its own immediate inte- 
rests. This altruistic self-satisfaction can only be dispelled by the 
pressure of the proletariat expressing its real interests. The real 
question is not why the Party doesn’t enable the working class 
to enter the political scene, but rather in whose interest it is, in the 
Party, to allow and support the political activity of the working 
class. 

The point is that the Yugoslav Party created the conditions 
for the development of the working class and not conversely: clas- 
sical Marxism was mistaken in supposing that the industrial revo- 
lution could not follow, but must precede the socialist revolution. 
The Party tried, of course, to create a working class which by its 
atomization and even »serialization« would correspond to the po- 
litical monopoly it had in society. Atomized self-management is 
certainly not favourable to the development of the workers’ class 
consciousness. The trade union hierarchy is bent on doing every- 
thing in its power to prevent the development of a class conscious- 
ness from the fragmentary consciousness of workers’ isolated from 
each other by the opposed interests of their self-managing firms. 

The view that the class consciousness of the working class 
could be formed by Party preaching and lecturing has long been 
discredited, at least in theory, in Yugoslavia. It is well known that 
the workers cannot develop from a »class in itself« to become a 
»class for itself« until they are politically active and organized. 
The myth that the working class is the ruling class in Yugoslavia 
is nevertheless very influential, although the working class as a 
class is not present on the political scene. To justify this state of 
affairs, the politocracy usually points to the backwardness of the 
working class. However, Yugoslavia already has large industrial 
centres, and the political position and function of the workers there 
is also quite insignificant. It is not enough to have a working class 
ideology; what is necessary is a politics really inspired by working 
class interests. Gramsci rightly maintained that the proletariat 
will achieve its historical emancipation from the fetters of im- 
mediate existence through simultaneous constituting and suppres- 
sing itself as a class. Yet, in socialism so far, there have been few 
signs of the self-suppression of the proletariat; we find instead its 
repression by the Party which has effectively prevented it from 
constituting itself into a class. 

History shows that a social crisis which cannot find a solution 
on the left, will very probably be resolved by a shift to the right. 
The historical responsibility for the strong emergence of the natio- 
nalist right on the Yugoslav political scene lies, therefore, with 
those circles within the Party which in 1968, and later, decided to 
quash the leftist student movement that might have instigated the 
political engagement of the working class and a general shift to 
the left. In 1968 the Party hierarchy felt for the first time thre- 
atened from the left, and so, the majority of the leadership opted 
for the suppression of the student movement as a »group-in-fu- 
sion«. This is one of the points in the history of the L. C. Y. 
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that might be as far reaching as the suppression of the workers’ 
opposition was for the Bolsheviks. 


Our crisis cannot be genuinely overcome by a centrist politics 
which successively resorts to attacks against the left and against 
the right or against both at the same time, in an effort to keep the 
balance that safeguards its interests. The guardians of the past 
are still too strong in the party to allow the democratic- commu- 
nist wing to rely openly on support from below. Radical socialist 
democracy will remain unattainable until both these conditions 
are realized: differentiation within the political hierarchy and the 
spontaneous rise of a leftist workers’ and intellectuals’ movement 
from below. Both the Stalinists and the anarchists — though of 
course for opposite reasons — never had any faith in the possi- 
bility of this fruitful union between political organization and 
political spontaneity. It would be insincere to say that such a union 
in Yugoslavia, at present, could be realized, but conscious committ- 
ment to a future course of action and preparation for it is some- 
times more important in history than the length of time necessary 
to attain it. 
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Creative thinking is forever obstructed by schematism and rou- 
tine. Many people neglect creative thinking because it seems that 
standard routines ensure more efficacy and, accordingly, progress. 
But things are not as simple as they appear, because what looks 
at first sight acceptable and desireable often leads to a dead end. 
A good example is the belief that economic conditions directly 
determine social consciousness. If we start from this assumption 
we are bound to encounter difficulties in many cases when it will 
not be possible to give an explanation for the behaviour of whole 
social strata, who accept an ideology and adhere to it although 
it is contrary to their economic and other interests. Accordingly, 
in such cases we will have to consider some other factors aside 
from the economic conditions of life, which seem to influence the 
forming of social consciousness. The investigation of the various 
ways in which these influences affect the consciousness of indivi- 
duals and social groups represents a special problem. 

Starting from this introductory remark we will try to define 
the essential dimensions of middle class ideology. We are aware 
of the fact that this is an extremely difficult task. The middle class 
is a very numerous social group, with a protracted historical ge- 
nesis, which is constantly undergoing modifications due to the de- 
velopment of society and to the specific conditions of individual 
countries. Accordingly, the term »middle class« is rather vague 
when used in a general sense. In order to give a preliminary defi- 
nition J would like to point out that I am speaking of the bour- 
geois middle class. When speaking about the last century and about 
the first half of the 20th century, these strata are usually referred 
to by the term petty bourgeoisie. The social position of these strata 
and the the contradictions of their position become especially evi- 
dent in times of crises and clashes. This has been brilliantly dis- 
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cribed by Marx in his articles on class struggle in France. Con- 
trary to 19th century theoretical predictions the middle class is 
not decreasing but fastly increasing in numbers. Its character is 
somewhat changed in so far that its basis is no longer exclusively 
small property and free enterprise, but positions in the structures 
of corporative or state-owned property. The majority of the mid- 
dle class are no longer small entrepreneurs and shopkeepers but 
so-called »white collar workers«, i, e., numerous office employees, 
businessmen, people working in various services, and the majority 
oi the intellectuals. The difference is usually expressed by using 
the terms »old« and »new« middle class, which are undoubtedly 
more neutral terms than the term bourgeoisie. The old middle 
class, compared to the new one, was relatively independant and 
could occasionally join the proletariat in its struggle against the 
upper classes. However, this was always only temporary and for 
tactical reasons, because the small proprietor and entrepreneur 
were always the greatest and loudest enemies of proletarian ideo- 
logy. The new middle class is part of the economic and adminis- 
trative system and therefor cannot represent an independant poli- 
tical force. Its members become employees selling their labour 
power and in this they resemble the workers. On the other hand, 
due to their education, upbringing, jobs and salaries the majority 
of the middle class clearly differ from the workers and represent 
the government’s chief and most numerous support in developed 
capitalist countries. 

Any endeavour to reach the source of middle class ideology 
leads to the study of the structure of the small peasant property, 
1. e., of the family that lives on it. This type of family came into 
existence after the abolition of feudal bondage. In its struggle to 
survive and strengthen its position on the small plot of land that 
was given to it, it developed a new, conservative ideology which 
was in favour of dictatorial governments. A good example is the 
situation in France about the middle of the 19th century, accura- 
tely described in Marx’s »18th Brummaire of Louis Bonaparte«. 
Hitler had in mind these strong bonds with the soil and private 
property when he maintained that the small and medium peasants 
represent a powerful dam against the expansion of communist 
ideology. Such peasant families are relatively isolated and depend 
more on natural forces than on social institutions. They manage 
to exist by hard work and privations of all sorts and due to the 
lack of good prospects for the future easily become the victims of 
organizations and movements that propagate irrationality and fa- 
talism. Because of their manner of production the peasants have 
little mutual contact, they are isolated and disunited. As a social 
group they are not opposed to any other social group. In recent 
history they have usually been represented by somebody else on 
the political scene. The feeling of belonging together realized by 
the idea of nation usually encompases almost all social strata, 
which blures the class contradictions and faciliates dictatorial 
ruling. In this respect the peasants and the middle classes have 
a lot in common. Namely, both classes form their class conscious- 
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ness not on the class level but on levels of nation and state. This 
is due either to mutual competition, as is the case with small 
entrepreneurs and shopkeepers, or to servility and careerism in 
the case of the numerous office employees. The essential difference 
between the small and medium peasantry on one side and the 
contemporary middle class on the other, lies in the fact that the 
first group is culturally and historically in a dead end, while the 
latter’s prospects are closely linked with the fast development of 
large state and social organizations. Therefor the old middle class 
is retreating and the new middle class expanding, but there are 
no major changes in the ideology. It continues to be an ideology 
developing between anvil and sledgehammer, because the econo- 
mic and social position of the lower middle class resembles more 
that of the proletariat than of the upper class, but its aspirations 
are in most cases upper class ones. They try to imitate those who 
form the top of the social pyramid and, accordingly, strive to differ 
as much as possible from those at the bottom. In developed capita- 
list countries this fact contributes more than anything else to the 
balance of the established regime. Because of this we encounter 
the illusion of classlessness most often among the members of the 
middle class. Recently this illusion has been expressed in the theo- 
ry that the expansion of the middle class eradicates all class dis- 
tinctions but not so the national distinctions. It is a theory which 
serves for the preservation of differences between developed and 
undeveloped nations and regions and by the help of which rich 
countries, in their confrontation with poor countries, try to achie- 
ve an ideological homogenization of all their social classes and 
strata. They succeed in this to a high degree because the realized 
surplus value is distributed more evenly and among a greater 
number of inhabitants than was the case in the last century. 

The ideology developed on the free peasant homestead is basi- 
cally identical with middle-class ideology. This is best perceived 
when one researches the disintegration of the peasant homestead 
brought about by its confrontation with modern market economy. 
This process is felt in all Western industrial countries. It was ex- 
perienced in its purest form in the USA, where the farm was orien- 
ted towards the market from the very beginning. This orientation 
helped the development of the country town described by Veblen 
as one of the most significant American institutions, which had in 
the past and still has a stronger influence than anything else on 
public opinion and on American culture.! All that had such a deci- 
sive influence and still is essential for the so-called American way 
of life is firmly connected with the inner driving force of the mo- 
vement itself. That is in the first place the insatiable drive for 
limitless individual and family profit and advancement. The pa- 
triarchal peasant community did not know of such an absolute 
principle of profit, but allowed for a distribution of a part of the 
profit to the poorer members, to beggars and vagrants. Capitalist 
progress asks for an inhuman treatment of the poor. The profits 


1 Absentee Ownership, Beacon Press, Boston 1967, p. 129. 
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ness not on the class level but on levels of nation and state. This is due 
either to m utual competition, as is the case with small entrepreneurs 
and shopkeepers, or to servility and careerism in the case of the 
numerous office employees. The essential difference between the small 


and medium peasantry on one side and the contemporary middle class 
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are reinvested into the further development of production in spite 
of the fact that at the same time people are dieing of hunger. The 
ideology fully justifies this by the standpoint that wordly success 
is the sign of the chosen. There dominates the view that natural 
resources must become the private property of those who are suf- 
ficiently lucky and cunning to obtain them adhering to certain 
rules. Naturally, work ethics and rational discipline cannot be 
avoided. If we study the middle class, we must consider first the 
mechanisms that instigate and favour the capitalist accumulation 
of commodities, because that is the medium in which the middle 
class thrives and expands. It is the domaine of business, which 
rests firmly on speculation. Veblen described it as the »legal mar- 
gin to get something for nothing«. It is significant that the farmer 
was one of the pillars of that system, in spite of the fact that he 
was the chief victim of speculation and exploitation, because of 
his belief that he too had a chance to enter the ranks of speculators 
and create the basis for a life of leisure at the expense of others, 
who had been less successful. This belief had no foundation. It 
was true that most entrepreneurs and shopkeepers had a farmer 
background, but the farmers as a social group never had any con- 
trol of their own situation. Those who succeeded left the sphere 
of small property and entered the middle class business circles. 
They managed to appropriate a smaller part of the surplus values, 
while the lion’s share went into the hands of powerful groups 
which surreptitiously controlled the national market. 


We have pointed out earlier the reasons why the collective 
consciousness of the middle class acquired the form of a national 
or nation-wide ideology. Now we should explain how this became 
possible, i. e., how a particular interest got general value. If we 
start from the basis, i. e., from small market towns and localities 
that sprang up around crossroads and economic centers as collec- 
ung and distributing centers, we will find that from the very be- 
ginning they protected the interests of their whole area. As busi- 
ness speculations represent the main interest, the natural resour- 
ces and other immovables are not considered as valuables because 
the proprietor has invested in them his »savings«, but because the 
community needs them and is prepared to pay for using them. In 
accordance with this, the inhabitants of the small town together 
with the farmers are: »pilgrims of hope looking forward for a 
chance to secure an inflatory price for their real estate, or, what 
is even more important, who wait for a chance that one or the 
other of the naive takes them by their word.«? That means that 
speculative mechanisms are the link between all businessmen in 
a small town. The profit realized by the town is rather conside- 
rable, but the participants get only a small portion of it because 
they are numerous and, besides, many of them work on the brink 
of bancruptcy. Yet they all unanimously support the myth about 
the big profit because that is a part of the speculative mechanism, 
which raises the cost of communal facilities and causes money to 


* Ibidem, p. 144. 
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which raises the cost of communal facilities and causes money to 
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flow incessantly from the hands of the weak and naive into the 
pockets of the cunning and strong. 


The above analysis shows how individual interests, in spite of 
mutual competition, find a common language on the level of town 
and county. But the common interests usually conflict with the 
interests of neighbouring towns and counties which represent a 
competition within the framework of the general development of 
the country. In the course of economic development we witness 
an expansion and a merging of areas with similar individual and 
group interests, which eventually brings about a spatial unification 
of both nation and market regulated and protected by a national 
state. But the former driving forces do not get lost. They get more 
concentrated and work through various interest groups up to the 
national state which is the top, and which, because of its interests 
will enter into international, imperialistic wars and wide-scale des- 
tructions. Due to recent developments, the national state no longer 
represents the top. There have developed supra-national structures 
but still with the same old mechanism as their foundation. 


lt is evident from our discussion that in the same manner as 
»common interests« served to camouflage the true interests of 
business groups, who were exploiting in various ways the helpless 
and unorganized farmers, »national interests« successfully cover 
the essentially predatory motives of powerful groups. I do not 
want to imply here that the middle class is by its nature bellicose 
and, accordingly, the main supporter of imperialist politics. Quite 
contrary, the very nature of the work executed by a small entre- 
preneur or shopkeeper is such that he has to avoid conflicts and 
rely on his talent to oblige and appear benevolent, in order to 
extract as much profit as possible. All the time he has to be alert 
and ready to exploit the shortcomings of those he deals with — 
because what one loses, the other gains. He must adjust his beha- 
viour and character to suite the taste of those who have money 
and make important decisions. He genuinely hates all troublema- 
kers and revolutionaries who might endanger his business and the 
established regime. In spite of the fact that it can be rightfully 
maintained that he is the embodyment of the capitalist system, 
he is not given much importance and often comes out on the short 
end of the stick. Marx gives a good example for this in his des- 
cription of the June Revolution in Paris. He points out that no 
one fought for the preservation of private property and credits 
with such ferocity as the Parisian petty bourgeoisie — the owners 
of cafés and restaurants, innkeepers, small shopkeepers, artisans 
and others. »The shop was frightened and turned against the barri- 
cades in order to reestablish the movement from the street into 
the shop. But behind the barricades stood the shopkeeper’s custo- 
mers and debtors and on the other side were his creditors. After 
the barricades were demolished, the workers beaten, the shop- 
keepers still inebriated with victory rushed back to their shops, 
but the doors were barred by the saviours of property, by the 
official representatives of credit, who mouthed the horrible de- 
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mands: Overdue payment! Overdue leas! Bancrupt shop! Bancrupt 
shopkeeper! 

Such is the lot of small proprietors, who act as a sort of go- 
-between between the proletariat and the upper class. They are 
the most sincere and enthusiastic adherents of the bourgeois order, 
but in times of crisis they are the first to suffer and the deterio- 
ration of their economic position undermines their ideals and as- 
pirations. General insecurity and the desire to differ from the 
proletariat at all costs, render the middle class the chief supporter 
of adventurous politics. Fascism evidently appears in the phase of 
the general disintegration of capitalism as a system, due to the 
fear the upper classes have of socialism. Yet all analyses clearly 
show that it is basically a movement of the petty and middle class 
bourgeoisie. In times of the general state and economic crisis that 
overtook Germany after its defeat in WW I, which was most 
strongly felt by the middle and lower cadres in state administra- 
tion and in the army, by employees in other offices and enterprises, 
free-lance professions, medium and small entrepreneurs, artisans 
and shopkeepers, all these people were threatened by proletariza- 
tion and the Nazis confronted them with the alternative: »The 
world will either drown in a grey mass, the proletariat, where 
everybody will own the same, i. e., nothing; or, individuals should 
be given a chance to accomplish what they want, relying on their 
own work and sweat. Middle class or proletariat — that is the 
issue!«* 

If we add to this slogan (which hits the mark, because it oppo- 
ses private initiative as the basis of affluence to proletarian col- 
lectivism), the instigation of a national euphoria with rasist over- 
tones, we get the broad basis of the growth and expansion of Ger- 
man Fascism. We have already pointed out the mechanisms 
through which the interests of individuals and groups are raised 
to the level of general and national interests. The inner drive is 
insatiable egotism, which necessarily gets confronted by similar 
egotisms. If they happen to lind a common language and start 
to colaborate, it will be only because of common interests in 
their struggle against a third group. Thus any nationalism can 
be reduced to individual or group egotistical interests, which un- 
masks its essence as a social relation based on capitalist owner- 
ship. When it is accompanied by biological, racial and national 
features, it finds a foothold in the emotional — irrational sphere 
and acquires unheard-of power. That is the true platform of natio- 
nalism on which it gathers the majority of adherents, fellow-tra- 
vellers and allies and from which it constantly undertakes crusa- 
des in all directions. This platform is especially important as con- 
cerns the numerous individuals and groups who have, for some 
reason, failed to succeed in the conditions of rapid technological 
and social changes and have, consequently, lost their own produc- 


* Klasne borbe u Francuskoj, Izabrana djela tom I, Kultura 1950. 


‘ From the Nazi electoral address 1932, Quoted according to W. Reich 
in his: Massenpsychologie des Faschismus, Sexpol Verlag 1933. 
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shopkeeper!3 
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private initiative as the basis of affluence to proletarian collectivism), 
the instigation of a national euphoria w ith rasist overtones, we get 
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tive or human foothold. They come from various social strata, and 
it is natural that the majority is recruited from the middle class 
and the proletariat (Lumpenproletariat). They easily become 
subject to nationalist manipulation and past experience has shown 
thai the black shirts that do the dirty jobs of Fascist regimes get 
recruited from their ranks. The stressing of biological character- 
istics which cannot be acquired but are inherited by birth as the 
most important criterion for social promotion opens the road to 
a negative selection of cadres. Due to this, nationalism brings to 
ihe top people, who themselves do not mean anything and therefor 
have a great craving for identification with the national. Their 
identification with the national myth and general national values 
easily turns into euphoria, which means that they will regard as 
iraitors all those who do not share their views. The pressures 
exerted in this manner are considerable because they touch upon 
psychoanalysts that almost all representatives of extreme natio- 
nalism had emotional or physical drawbacks and sought compen- 
sation in nationalism and chauvinism, but there certainly exists 
ample evidence in favour of this view. We do not want to dwell 
on this subject any longer because we would get sidetracked to a 
sphere, which in spite of its significance for our topic, we could 
not easily include into our research, because of the type of analysis 
required and the length of the elaboration. For this reason we will 
just point out the general opinion confirmed by a number of re- 
searches. According to it the psychological readiness to accept a 
nationalist orientation is due to the circumstance that a persona- 
lity subdued on the personal level in the family will seek compen- 
sation in group euphoria and terrorism. It is important to add here 
that this does not apply solely to individuals but also to entire 
social strata, in which case we have to a higher degree as a cor- 
rective the factor of broader social frustration. We are not consi- 
dering here the basic source of nationalism, which, we believe, is 
inherent in capitalist relations and, accordingly, supported by 
social groups which benefit mostly from the existing distribution 
of power, privileges and commodities. We are considering its broa- 
dest basis, i. e., the forces which accept it as a compensation for 
their own insecurity and frustration. We can illustrate that by 
concrete examples: this second group comprised the majority of 
160,000 Nazi officials, teachers by profession. In most cases they 
were elementary school teachers (that is 22.9% of a total of 
00,000 party officials, according to data for 1936 and 1937). If 
we want to elucidate the reasons why such a great number of 
German teachers accepted the Fascist party we must not forget 
that they represented the bottom stratum of their profession and 
that they were devided from high-school teachers who had aca- 
demic degrees by a gulf of social prejudice. With regard to salary 
and social prestige the teachers' position was not any better than 
that of any lower official If we add here the circumstance that 


5 See Franz Neumann: Behemont, The Structure and Practice of Na- 
tional Socialism 1933—1944, New York 1966, p. 378. 
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sphere, which in spite of its significance for our topic, we could not 
easily include into our research, because of the type of analysis 
required and the length of the elaboration. For this reason we will just 
point out the general opinion confirmed by a num ber of researches. 
According to it the psychological readiness to accept a nationalist 
orientation is due to the circumstance that a personality subdued on 
the personal level in the family will seek compensation in group 
euphoria and terrorism . It is im portant to add here chat this does not 
apply solely to individuals but also to entire social strata, in which 
case we have to a higher degree as a corrective the factor of broader 
social frustration. We are not considering here the basic source of 
nationalism, which, we believe, is inherent in capitalist relations and, 
accordingly, supported by social groups which benefit mostly from the 
existing distribution of power, privileges and commodities. We are 
considering its broadest basis, i. e., the forces which accept it as a 
compensation for their own insecurity and frustration. We can 
illustrate that by concrete examples: this second group comprised the 
m ajority of 160.000 Nazi officials, teachers by profession. In most 
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the Weimar Republic had divested the teachers of their prestige 
derived from the status of reserve officers, we will understand 
why they joined the ranks of the SS and the SA.* Following Neu- 
mann’s analysis we could arrive at the circumstances which facilia- 
ted the acceptance of Nazi ideology in other strata of the middle 
class. We will limit ourselves to some concrete circumstances which 
provided Nazi manipulation with a basis for developing anti- 
-semitism in the middle classes. The peasant went to Jewish banks, 
to Jewish cattle-dealers and Jewish grain-store owners, to Jewish 
money-lenders. The small shopkeeper, who hated Jewish shop- 
keepers, had to supply himself in Jewish whole-sale stores and 
depend on Jewish banks. The acknowledgement of the fact that 
the Jewish traders were only a link in the service of big German 
capital was not in keeping with the aspirations of the middle class. 
Such an acknowledgement would have necessarily led them to 
the position of the proletariat, which suited the middle class the 
ieast. The middle class genuinely accepted the Nazi view about 
the Jews as the extension of foreign, international capitalist pluto- 
cracy which threatened German national interests. This view was 
accepted as well by the circles who were concerned that traditio- 
nal culture was endangered by avantgardism in which the Jews 
piayed the leading réle. They were joined by many representatives 
of free-lance professions and university professors who feared the 
strong Jewish competition." Thus the resentments and protests 
of the lower and middle strata were channeled in such a way that 
they did not endanger the system, but, on the contrary, strengt- 
hened the foundantions of the system which had created them. 
While Hitler's mechanism of rasist manipulation rested on the 
segregation of »pure Arians« and their confrontalion with the 
Semites and other races, in America similar procedures start with 
the segregation of white people from coloured people. This segre- 
gation does not find supporters only among rasists in the South, 
but also among other social strata in various parts of the USA. 
Naturally, there exist rather numerous forces that actively oppose 
segregation. But on the other hand it was black riots and the 
students’ leftist movement which advocated the interests of the 
negroes that brought about a deviation to the right among many 
workers and in various strata of the middle class. In the first place 
these are the strata which have close contacts with the coloured 
inhabitants of the ghetto. By this very fact these people are mar- 
ked and feel frustrated, and the prosperity and mobility of the 
black population aggravates their frustrations. In such circles the 
extreme, right ideology finds its adherents, which is shown by 
the fact that most of the provocateurs who affront leftist demons- 
trators come from the same background. These are usually rough, 
primitive youths and girls who admire power and detest weakness 
and accordingly demonstrate an aggressive chauvinism concerning 
race, country and way of life. Many of them are members of well 
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the Weimar Republic had divested the teachers of their prestige 
derived from the status of reserve officers, we will understand why 
they joined the ranks of the SS and the SA.6 Following Neum ann's 
analysis we could arrive at the circumstances which faciliated the 


acceptance of Nazi ideology in other strata of the middle class. We 
will lim it ourselves to some concrete circumstances which provided 
Nazi manipulation w ith a basis for developing anti- 


-semitism in the middle classes. The peasant went to Jewish banks, to 
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middle strata were channeled in such a way that they did not 
endanger the system, but, on the contrary, strengthened the 
foundantions of the system which had created them. 


While H itler’s mechanism of rasist m anipulation rested on the 
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and other races, in America similar procedures start with the 
segregation of white people from coloured people. This segregation 
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among other social strata in various parts of the USA. 
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segregation. But on the other hand it was black riots and the students’ 
leftist movement which advocated the interests of the negroes that 
brought about a deviation to the right among many workers and in 
various strata of the middle class. In the first place these are the strata 
which have close contacts w ith the coloured inhabitants of the ghetto. 
By this very fact these people are m arked and feel frustrated, and the 
prosperity and mobility of the black population aggravates their 
frustrations. In such circles the extreme, right ideology finds its 
adherents, which is shown by the fact that most of the provocateurs 
who affront leftist demonstrators come from the same background. 
These are usually rough, prim itive youths and girls who admire 
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organized organizations starting from the Ku-Klux-Klan, the John 
Birch Society, veterans’ organizations and women’s organizations 
up to the American Nazi party and numerous youth organizations, 
among which belong also the motorized groups of rowdies who 
advocate and practice a philosophy of violence. In spite of the fact 
that the peace-loving middle classes protest against aggressive 
ideology and practices, it is evident that they are a medium which 
conditions them and makes them possible. Indicative of the essence 
of this ideology is the fact that it failed to enter and dominate the 
ieading universities in the West. Their campuses have remained 
to be the strongholds of leftist opposition, both against the radical 
right-wingers and against the flood of mediocrity which threatens 
to level everything down to its own standards. Part of the expla- 
nation for this can, undoubtedly, be found in the fact that, accor- 
ding to a great number of researches, well-marked ethnocentric 
viewpoints correlate with a lower intelligence quotient.® 


п 


If we want to summarize the essential points of the above dis- 
cussion, we must stress in the first place that middle class ideology 
is strongly influenced by the position and interests of the small 
proprietor, who is increasingly becoming a marginal character, but 
individual egotistical goals remains the basis of the entire bour- 
geois system. Egotistical and private interests are camouflaged as 
national interests, which on a wider, ideological level successfuly 
screens the very essence of the basic relation. But, as this relation 
is essentially repressive and both its camouflage and amortization 
only conditional, it seeks and finds an outlet in nationalism and 
chauvinism. In other words, this ideology serves as a compensation 
which takes the edge from the sufferings of the oppresed. A 
common enemy has to be found abroad and a systematic harangue 
must represent him as the cause of all the internal grievances. 
This blures the internal contradictions and at the same time pro- 
vides an adequate basis for the homogenization of domestic forces 
and the maintenance of law and order. 

Nationalism as an ideology of the bourgeois classes differs 
essentially from previous governing ideologies. Namely, all these 
ideologies, each in its own manner, were undermining all human 
endeavours in the struggle against existing repression. If we take 
as an example the ideology of feudal society we will notice that, 
in its basic variant, it was more successful in this function than 
the variant of burgeois ideology we are discussing. The idea about 
our planet as a valley of tears and of heaven where all wrongs 
finally meet retribution, is by far more fundamental and effective 
than any national myth. In spite of the fact that this idea had lost 
its power and influence in the course of time, mostly due to a 


* See: The Authoritarian Personality, by Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, 
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worldly orientation of burgeois society, it remained indispensable 
and successful in its function even after the corrections due to 
protestantism. The formula remained that man is the means for 
God's glory; only, God became the abstract incarnation of world 
capital. Church eschatology underwent changes that opened pos- 
sibilities for a fruitful cooperation with the new national myths. 
That made it evident that the new order did not abandon but only 
1nodified the general conditions for repression. 


Feudalism successfully paralysed the people's desire for plea- 
sure and happiness by religious eschatology which was the inner 
formative principle of both the entire culture and the everyday 
behaviour of the people. Capitalism does the same but in a diffe- 
rent way. Worldly success becomes the visible sign of the chosen 
and human life is nothing else but a means for work and accu- 
mulation of wealth. The monstruous expansion of production and 
the constant appropriation of new territories becomes a new, insa- 
tiable Moloch who has to be worshipped. 


It will be necessary for us at this point to pay special attention 
to the dynamics of the human personality, not only in a general 
way but applied to concrete historical conditions. This will help 
us to understand the ways in which a certain ideology undermines 
human power and determination in the struggle against repres- 
sion, because the acquaintance with the ideology and its workings 
is not enough. It is not possible to avoid the sphere of psycho- 
analysis here. I do not mean by this the wide-spread and well- 
-integrated psychoanalytical treatments which have become part 
of the contemporary obsession, but the genuine Freudian thought. 
Freud opened new possibilities for fruitful research by his defini- 
tion of culture as the essential factor of the repression and limita- 
tion of the instinctive sphere. 


As a good example we can quote Lenin who relates how in 
1905 Russian soldiers would, out of commiseration with the op- 
presed peasants, rebel, kill an officer or two they hated and Let 
the others go, and thus permit the instigators of the rebellion to 
be shot while the rest of them got yoked again. These soldiers 
were uniformed peasants, helpless and undetermined in their 
struggle against tyranny. The vast potential energy of the pea- 
santy became revolutionary only after the historical conditions 
put it under the guidance of the proletariat. This shows that class 
analsis provides the key for understanding social dynamics. 


However, if we want to comprehend correctly the dynamic 
structure of the ideology itself, i. e., the psychological mechanisms 
by which ideological views take hold of the consciousness of indi- 
viduals and social groups, we cannot neglect the significant dis- 
coveries which followed in the wake of Freud's scientific opus. 
Accordingly this is one of the spheres which have all the prere- 
quisites for a successful cooperation of Marxism and psychoana- 
lysis. I would add here that such a cooperation has become indis- 
pensable. This is not a suggestion but rather a conclusion, which 
has been amply confirmed by the research carried out by a number 
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-m tegrated psychoanalytical treatm ents which have become part of 
the contemporary obsession, but the genuine Freudian thought. 


Freud opened new possibilities for fruitful research by his definition of 
culture as the essential factor of the repression and lim itation of the 
instinctive sphere. 


As a good example we can quote Lenin who relates how in 1905 
Russian soldiers would, out of commiseration with the oppresed 
peasants, rebel, kill an officer or two they hated and Let the others go, 
and thus perm it the instigators of the rebellion to be shot while the 
rest of them got yoked again. These soldiers were uniformed peasants, 
helpless and undeterm ined in their struggle against tyranny. The vast 
potential energy of the pea-santy became revolutionary only after the 
historical conditions put it under the guidance of the proletariat. This 
shows that class analsis provides the key for understanding social 


dynamics. 


However, if we w ant to comprehend correctly the dynamic structure 
of the ideology itself, i. e., the psychological mechanisms by which 
ideological views take hold of the consciousness of individuals and 
social groups, we cannot neglect the significant discoveries which 
followed in the wake of Freud’s scientific opus. 


Accordingly this is one of the spheres which have all the prerequisites 
for a successful cooperation of Marxism and psychoanalysis. I would 
add here that such a cooperation has become indispensable. This is 
not a suggestion but rather a conclusion, which has been amply 
confirmed by the research carried out by a number 344 


of well-known authors such as: Wilchelm Reich, Erich Fromm and 
Herbert Marcuse, to mention only the most important. 

The Marxist adversaries of such a cooperation point out the 
pro-bourgeois character of the official psychoanalitical practice in 
contemporary society or stress the contradiction between Marxian 
and Freudian theoretical standpoints. All this does not exclude the 
possibility of combining many of their ideas in scientific research, 
and even more so, the combined use of the scientific approaches 
inaugurated by these two great thinkers. Marxist class analysis 
can only benefit if it gets supplemented (and in some aspects ex- 
plicated in greater detail), by psychoanalitical projections into the 
subconsciousness of the peasantry. Such a combined procedure 
would probably lead to the assumption that the Russian soldiers 
in 1905 recognized unconsciously in their officers: »the fathers 
of their childhood, represented by the image of God, who condem- 
ned sexsuality, but whom at that time they did not have a right 
to kill and could not kill, although he destroyed the joy of living. 
Their repentance after they had seized power and their retreat 
jn the form of pity were reflections of their transformed pity, 
which could not become action.«? The importance ascribed to 
sexuality has estranged many people from Freud and psychoana- 
lysis. The laical conception that sexual means genital has played 
à róle in this. It is one of Freud greatest merits that he kept these 
two spheres apart and gave to sexuality a rather broad meaning. 
Sexuality is the immediate expression and the core of genuine 
instinct for pleasure and happiness. Its repression and negation are 
inherent in any form of repression. Accordingly, religious or mo- 
ralistic repression of sexuality in the name of saving the soul, hu- 
man nature or something else, finds its sociological meaning only 
in relationship with the process of alienation and exploitation of 
man. In order to understand this relationship it is necessary to 
study the social institutions in which the economic merges with 
ihe sexual. Psychoanalysis of people from all age groups, from all 
countries and from all social strata shows that this merging and 
the creation of the ideology of the society takes place during the 
first four or five years of life within the framework of the family. 
The Church and other institutions of class society play here a se- 
condary róle, because they just strengthen the foundations pro- 
vided by the family structure. 

If we accept the hypothesis about the fundamental significance 
of the family, we must not forget that the internal relations and 
the so-called atmosphere in the family are conditioned not only 
by its genetic and economic-productive positions, but that the fa- 
mily is an integral part of society and that it is permanently in- 
terrrelated with many other institutions and especially so with 
those that are directly participating in the process of forming the 
system of social values. This means that various forms of repres- 
sion and frustration and the related sphere of individual and social 
pathology cannot be confined to the narrow frame of clinical 
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practice, but must be studied in a wider class and social context. 
With such an approach the family can serve as a very appropriate 
basis for the study of ideology. 

The fruitful hypothesis that the Nazi regime was partly made 
possible by the autoritarian structure of the German bourgeois 
family, is one of the chief reasons that recent research took the 
above mentioned direction. We encounter many reserves concer- 
ning the significance ascribed to sexual repression in a number 
of these studies, but it is certain that they have widened the scope 
of knowledge in this sphere.!? Firstly — it is evident that the re- 
pression of material needs gives different results than the repres- 
sion of sexual needs: the first instigates rebellion, the second 
creates a subconscious moral censorship which makes rebellion 
impossible. Moral inhibition of natural sexuality, based on pre- 
judice and indoctrination, creates well-behaved, obedient citizens 
burdened with anxieties which annihilate the capability to oppose 
and rebel. Inner urges and desires barred from natural satisfaction 
are easily transformed into aggressiveness and become the foothold 
of bellicose politics. Analysis leads us to the conclusion that the 
morality of a bourgeois family, in which sexual inhibition is a sig- 
nificant factor, represents a reservoir from which capitalist ideo- 
logy draws its power. 

Wilchelm Reich arrived at the above conclusions (in their 
extreme form) in the thirties. He carried out a socio-psycho- 
analytic analysis of the German middle-class which was at that 
time already completely permeated by Fascist ideology. He quite 
successfully confronted the bourgeois morality with his vision of 
a new proletarian morality which radically negates any repression 
of sexuality and visualizes a whole system of sexual education for 
young people accompanied by legal abortions and birth control. 
He relied on the first post-revolutionary experiences in the USSR, 
but was soon to be disappointed because the bourgeois criticism 
of this views was joined by the official communist criticism. 


However, the new development put the thesis about sexual 
repression as a reservoir of bourgeois ideology under question 
marks. Namely, this thesis rested on the assumption that the crea- 
tion of moral inhibitions which render natural sexual satisfaction 
impossible, helps perpetuate repression in the family and society 
in general. In the first place it strengthens the family as the pro- 
tolype of inequality and repression on a small scale, because it 
provides the psychological prerequisites for the authoritarian róle 
of the father of the family and for the inequal position of women 
in relation to men. Besides, sexual repression creates neurotic and 
aggressive predispositions, which become the basis of nationalism 
and militarism. All this vindicates and affirms the thesis that 
sexual inhibition is a significant foothold of bourgeois ideology. 
But does not the 2 nd half of the 20 th century bring with it ra- 
dical changes in this sphere? Is not puritanism on the retreat from 


10 See: Hotkheimer, Studien über Autorität und Familie, Paris 1936, and 
more recent: Mendel G.: La Révolte contre le Pére, Paris 1969. 
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He relied on the first post-revolutionary experiences in the USSR, but 
was soon to be disappointed because the bourgeois criticism of this 
views was joined by the official communist criticism. 


However, the new development put the thesis about sexual repression 
as a reservoir of bourgeois ideology under question marks. Namely, 
this thesis rested on the assumption th at the creation of moral 
inhibitions which render natural sexual satisfaction impossible, helps 
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all spheres of life, including the sphere of sex, under the onslaught 
of market stimulation and is not the so-called »sexual revolution« 
a direct negation of sexual repression and its consequences? 

If we try to answer these questions, we must first give a pre- 
cise definition of certain concepts. First of all, Reich’s socio psy- 
choanalytical analysis and critique of the bourgeois family has in 
its basis the opposition between the principle of pleasure and the 
principle of reality. Reich believes that the true human pers- 
pective lies in the reversion of the trend in this relation in favour 
of the principle of pleasure. However, neither he nor Marcuse, who 
shares the same opinion,!! visualize this as a mere increase and in- 
tensification of sexual consumption. Their chief contribution in this 
field is in their questioning of the concept of sexual consumption, 
which means that the intimate sexual relations as well as family 
relations are founded on the principles of profit and exploitation. 
Accordingly, the terms sexual repression and inhibition, frequently 
used in their writings, refer to the circumstance that in bourgeois 
Society the principles of market economy regulare the intimate 
relationships. However, the so-called sexual revolution in consu- 
mer society does not question this, but quite on the contrary its 
deepest meaning lies in the fact that it has faciliated an organized 
penetration of the market principle into this sphere. The exploita- 
tion of a basic natural need thus became the basis of a wide-scale 
business enterprise. We must distinguish between this so-called 
»sexual revolution«, which is amply reflected and advertised in 
the mass media, and the dawning of new relationships and a new 
sensibility, which represent a negation of the very essence of pro- 
fit-loving relations. These new features can be observed in various 
groups of young people and they are reflected by the so-called 
underground culture. 

It is not easy to define the middle-class way of life and manner 
of thinking, because they represent the medium in which the ma- 
jority of us lives and moves. Most analyses restrict themselves to 
defining the approximate limits and scopes, which is very risky, 
because the middle class does not comprise only small shopkeepers, 
humble employees and similar people. Marx, who dedicated to this 
problem many a page of subtle analysis, points out that a person 
can be, due to his education, as far removed from such people as 
heaven from earth, and yet belong to the middle class because his 
thinking cannot break out from the limits of petty bourgeois life 
and thinking. Such a person will arrive at the same theoretical 
answers, which the petty bourgeois arrives at in practice thanks 
to his economic interests and his position in life.!? 


We can define the above limits and scopes in a general way, 
if we say that the middle class is subordinated to the governing 
Structures, but in relation to the workers and other lower strata 
it represents upper strata. Accordingly, the feature that marks it 
as a class is not its relation to the strata above it, but its confron- 


r See: Eros and Civilization, Zagreb 1965. 
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employees and similar people. Marx, who dedicated to this problem 
many a page of subtle analysis, points out th at a person can be, due 
to his education, as far removed from such people as heaven from 
earth, and yet belong to the middle class because his thinking cannot 
break out from the limits of petty bourgeois life and thinking. Such a 
person will arrive at the same theoretical answers, which the petty 
bourgeois arrives at in practice thanks to his economic interests and 
his position in life.12 


We can define the above limits and scopes in a general way, if we say 


th at the middle class is subordinated to the governing structures, but 
in relation to the workers and other lower strata it represents upper 
strata. Accordingly, the feature that marks it as a class is not its 
relation to the strata above it, but its confron 


v See: Eros and Civilization, Zagreb 1965. 
Class Struggle in France, op. cit. 
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tation with the interests of the opressed workers. Middle class 
wants to differ at all costs from those at the bottom, which is the 
most prominent feature of its way of life. As many employees have 
rather small incomes, they are all their life torn between their 
actual economic position and the ideology they have accepted. 
Their only alternative is to differ from the lower strata fictively. 
They accomplish this by »correct dress« and a »genteel« education 
of their children, imitating the manners, fashions, etc. of the upper 
classes. It is a sphere which reflects in many examples and details 
hidden frames of mind and aspirations, which are not easily 
perceived because we all participate in them and because they 
exist on a mass scale. Those who have obtained good positions and 
who know how to launch themselves well and show it to the world, 
become models, regardless of what sort of people they really are 
and by what means they got rich. It is significant that people who 
have easily succeeded are in greater esteem than those who suc- 
ceed by hard work. This is understandable because the former are 
much closer to the average person by their character and outlook. 
Besides, the manner of their success articulates directly the very 
essence of the system. In all this there can be sensed an ever pre- 
sent aversion to the ideology of the lower class, but seldom openly 
and explicitly. It can be sensed in the very manner and style of 
action and thought, which are carefully elaborated and differen- 
tiated so as to appeal to the sensibilities of certain groups. This 
can be best perceived and understood if we analyse the contents 
of various forms of the so-called mass culture we get confronted 
by daily: in the newspapers, cartoons, advertisments, in the mo- 
vies, on TV, and in other mass media. 

Thanks to the development of technology and especially to the 
enormous concentration and scope of the mass communications, 
all this is all-encompassing and irrefutable to such a degree, that 
it gave rise to theories about a general »disappearance of classes« 
and about the end of ideologies within the framework of the so- 
-called »postindustrial capitalist society«. All these theories have 
the middle class as their social basis. This is evident from the fact 
that the universal social levelling is represented as a process in 
the course of which the middle class gradually assimilates or 
»swallows up« all other classes and strata. In the USA this has 
a wide basis in the attitude of a great many people. Many members 
of the upper and lower strata like to identify with the middle 
class; the former not only in order to obtain more votes but on 
the ground of firm beliefs, and the latter do it because of their 
aspirations for social promotion. 

It has already been pointed out that the majority of the so- 
called new middle class have no possibility for independent acti- 
vity. Their success and promotion depend on the degree to which 
they are able to subordinate and adjust their personalities to the 
requirements of their jobs. That means that many people sell not 
only their labour power but their personalities as well. Actually 
the personality gets sold in the first place, because this ensures 
the fastest promotion. Accordingly, it is more imporiant at what 
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or in what form one sells himself than what he really is. This 
situation, propped up by the myth about social levelling, in which 
a diabolic double-facedness is a requirement, in which people are 
compelled to wear masks and play róles, is well-iliustrated in 
Erving Goffman's" theory of social »dramaturgy«. Goffman’s 
theory differs from functionalism in not accepting the metaphisics 
of hierarchy. People are not the product of a system but indivi- 
duals who »create the system« in order to promote themselves. 
Social acitivity is for Goffman not a series of mutually interrelated 
functions. He sees life as a developed form of drama in which 
people, like actors in the theatre, try to project their picture to 
the others. People are not considered as beings who try to do so- 
mething, but as beings who try to be something. A. Gouldner 
remarked the Goffman’s dramaturgical model reflects the new 
situation in which a certain middie class stratum no longer belie- 
ves that success is a result of hard work and diligence. In the 
world of movie stars and dividends work and income are no longer 
correlated.! The cynical conclusion is near at hand that the eco- 
nomy based on production is getting replaced by a new economy 
based on selling and advancing on a mass scale, including here also 
the selling of one’s own self. In the new situation people produce 
»shows« rather than objects. But the difference between projec- 
tions and material objects is only marginal, they differ only in 
their outward appearance. Accordingly, it is exactly the outward 
appearance that matters in the new economy. Naturally, style is 
also important. Where there exist no real alternatives, the diffe- 
rences in style create an illusion of choice. This must be kept 
in mind especially by employees, officials and others whose suc- 
cess is based on education and not on property. Gouldner further 
comments that in this way social relations become an »interaction 
of espionage agents«, in which everybody is trying to persuade 
the others that he actually is what he pretends to be, and every- 
body is trying to see through the other’s camouflage. For Goffman 
it is not important whether a man is actually moral but whether 
he appears so in the eyes of others. Morality thus has been reduced 
to the rules of a convention you must be familiar with if you want 
to participate in the game. This is, as Gouldner puts it, the »so- 
ciology of selling souls«. Human nature is treated as a commodity, 
which can achieve a »market value«. The »use value«, if there is 
any, is not forseen by the rules of the game.!5 

From the above it is evident that for one section of the Ame- 
rican middle class the old hierarchy of values does no longer exist. 
Not only is this old hierarchy completely shaken, but the ideolo- 
gical illusion is gone, so that the naked social relation on which 
everything is based, can be clearly seen. 

The goal of our discussion is to discover and analyse the men- 
tioned social relation, i. e, to show what part it plays and how 

15 According to A. Gouldner's: The Coming Crisis of Western Sociology, 
New York, 1970. 


M Ibidem, p. 381 
1 Ibidem, р. 383 
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it is masked in middle class ideology. This does not imply that the 
endevours and fates of a vast number of people who belong to the 
middle classes are foreordained. Such a fatalistic conclusion would 
be basically wrong, because it bars the way to human, historical 
progress. Besides, it has been contradicted by past historical 
events, which clearly show that humanity always has various al- 
ternatives and that under certain conditions not only individuals 
but whole social groups and nations can take a new way which 
was indiscernible before. Who could, f. i., forsee in the 19™ century 
that it was the backward peasant masses of Eastern Europe and 
Asia, masses whose very being helped perpetuate stagnant modes 
of production and social relations, who would become the main 
force of a movement that opened new, unforseen vistas for man- 
kind? But, when we come to think of it, it seems that the accom- 
panying circumstances of these events confirm the view that mid- 
dle class ideology represents a strong barrier which prevents the 
peasantry from adopting the revolutionary program of the prole- 
tariat. History has shown that an alliance of peassants and workers 
on the basis of a proletarian ideology was possible only in countries 
where the middle classes were still to weak to influence political 
events. Good examples for this are Russia and China, where the 
bourgeoisie was so undeveloped and dependant that the com- 
munists, in their struggle to destroy the feudal system, had a re- 
latively easy job to neutralise the influence of bourgeois ideology 
on the peasant masses. By this the communists created the basic 
prerequisites for the realization of their program. It is significant 
that even today, more than half a century after the victory of the 
October Revolution, when the USSR is one of the richest and 
most powerful countries of the world, its so-called middle strata 
are in no way segregated from the mass of the working people 
and have no special economic or political significance. This is 
undoubtedly one of the important structural differences in relation 
to modern consumer capitalism, which, on the one hand, probably 
slows down economic growth. It is only logical to assume that by 
stimulating this numerous stratum, which is in modern society 
the chief possessors of scientific and technical knowledge, much 
would be achieved on the global level. On the other hand this 
would probably represent a strong impulse towards a connver- 
gence with the West and a strengthening of tendencies leading 
to an ideological pluralism, which would threaten the political 
and ideological monopoly of the ruling élite. China has not yet 
reached such dilemmas in its development. That is the reason 
why in its ideology egalitarianism is more prominent; an egali- 
tarianism that expresses the aspirations of the poor and oppressed 
from all over the world. It is very strange and interesting that 
this type of egalitarianism could find a certain response in the 
sensibility of a section of middle class youth in developed capita- 
list countries, to whom China can hardly serve as a model in any 
sense. Their attention was strongly drawn to the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution, which they understood in their own manner, i. e., as 
a determined attempt to remove from life all modes of behaviour 
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and thinking characteristic of contemporary bourgeois culture. 
This medium into which they have been born and which proves 
to be irrefutable for the majority, is the ideology, the essential 
dimension of which can be called middle class ideology, which 
has by no means entered into a serious crisis, as it may appear 
to its young and hopeful contestants. What they question and 
repudiate, more by style and behaviour than verbally, encompasses 
ever widening strata of the population in the most developed 
countries. In developing countries, which are in the process of 
drawing nearer to the richly laid table of the afluent, the trends, 
these young people would like to contest, are so strong that oppo- 
sition is practically impossible. The fact should not be disregarded 
that the widening of the gulf between the developed and the un- 
developed increases the number of the privileged in developed 
countries. This is undoubtedly one of the main reasons for the 
stability of the middle class and its ideology in Europe and North 
America. 


IH 


Yugoslavia is located on the outskirts of this zone and ever 
increasing impulses are felt towards a complete incorporation into 
it. There exists a number of circumstances that direct tendencies 
and movements in that direction, and one of the most prominent 
is, undoubtedly, the rapid expansion of the middle class. This 
expansion rivifies and strengthens the basic social relation which 
we are discussing in this paper. If we ask for the ideology which 
camouflages and protects this, we will soon discover that in its 
system the most important róles are played, or should be played, 
by the categories: technological progress and higher standard of 
life. These are, it is maintained, goals obtainable only for a society 
based on individual and private enterprise, which represent the 
basis for differentiation and affluence. This argument is constantly 
corroborated by the weaknesses and deformities of socialism. It is 
also sustained by the mass culture of the consumer society, which 
is permeating all spheres of life. 


According to character and type, our middle class is more 
»new« than »old«. Its majority comprises employees from various 
enterprises and offices, trade and state administration. There are 
also present rather strong tendencies to develop the »old middle 
class«, which comprises artisans, innkeepers, owners of restaurants, 
owners of transport vehicles, and some free-lance professions. But, 
this second category is rather insecure and irresolute. Its represen- 
tatives are, according to their way of life and position, typical 
petty bourgeoisie and serve as scape- goats to any new ideological 
deviation. They have no support in the system, they have failed 
to establish their own professional organization which would 
protect their interests and therefor they serve as the scapegoat in 
situations of crisis. The »new middle class« is mutually interrelated 
and closely linked with the administrative apparatus and partly 
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also with the political élite. Its numerousness and presence in eco- 
nomic, political, administrative business and other social organi- 
zations, and especially in the media of mass communications, 
ensure its power and influence. In the present situation and with 
the present balance of forces, it is impossible to neutralize the 
influence of the middle class over a longer period of time. Our 
middle class is, moreover, protected by the fact that the upper, 
ruling strata support the ideology of a population not stratified 
into classes, in order to strengthen their own position. It is signi- 
ficant that this ideology has recently experienced a crisis due to 
ihe rapid strengthening of the middle class. It was the moment 
when our middle class entered the political scene, in alliance with 
the part of our ruling élite, which sees its big chance in the con- 
stitution of a bourgeois society. The former, integrative ideology 
of the »working people« which mobilized the entire population on 
the platform of struggle against the remnants of the dethroned 
bourgeoisie and its allies, has been replaced by the bourgeois ideo- 
logy of the homogenization of all inhabitants on a national basis, 
i. e, in Republics and Autonomous Regions. 

If we study the basic social processes that brought about the 
strengthening of the middle class, the type of analysis seems most 
appropriate which was applied by Veblen, when he studied capital 
accumulation in small American towns at the beginning of our 
century. There are, of course, major differences, but still it can 
be maintained that the rise of our middle class rests upon a me- 
chanism of speculation described by Veblen by the formula »to get 
something for nothing«. In other words, there is, in the first place, 
an advancement of individuals and groups, who acquired good po- 
sitions in business and trade. This mechanism has, in our condi- 
tions, greatly taken over in our business enterprises. This is un- 
derstandable when we consider that a capitalist enterprise en- 
counters greater risks and can go bancrupt more easily than a 
socialist enterprise. Transactions are carried out under the mask 
of self-management, and crafty individuals and cliques do not 
have to be illegal but just legalize their private interests by ap- 
propriate changes in internal regulations. They encounter no ma- 
jor difficulties because the political structures do not repudiate 
Veblen's formula. Even if they do not directly participate in the 
game, it enables them to incessantly raise their incomes, which 
seems »cleaner« and more comfortable but is basically the same 
thing. That is the very mechanism that leads the Party irresistibly 
to the right, which is amply illustrated by statistical data about 
its composition, i. e., the backgrounds of its membership. 

From the above explanation the reader could easily conclude 
that the expansion of our middle class is relatively painless and 
easier than was the case in capitalist countries. But — while this 
represents a natural process in capitalism, accompanied and vin- 
dicated by an adequate ideology, the rise of our successful people 
into the ranks of the rich takes place surreptitiously, i. e., against 
the official ideology, which most of them publicly accept and pro- 
pagate. It can be assumed that this stratum is burdened by a »bad 
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conscience«, which they easily compensate in private life, but 
which represents a serious obstacle for this class to consolidate 
itself as a leading political force. That is the reason why its po- 
litical movement was prepared and accompanied by a systematic 
undermining of Marxism and open propagation of nationalist ideo- 
logy. But even in this our middle class shows a characteristic 
irresolutness and hipocrisy, which has been brilliantly pointed out 
in Kangrga's analysis. On one hand it has, in the defence of its 
interests, to refer officially to Marxism and socialism all the time. 
On the other hand, it is exactly these two things it would like to 
rid itself and society from. Accordingly, the position of our middle 
class is precarious and contradictory and more so than the position 
of any other similar social group we have discussed so far. What 
afflicts and discourages it most is the feeling of general insecurity. 
The desire for power and success, which is the source of all action, 
was the basis of its recent movement. The thoughtlessness and the 
rampant venture of the movement in Croatia had its social basis 
in the insecurity and impatience of certain social groups who 
wanted to consolidate their forces and grab power as fast as possi- 
ble. Their impatience and their incapability to act in an organized 
way over a longer period of time, shows that theirs was a typical 
petty bourgeois movement and that it was not as strong as it ap- 
peared. Like all right movements it was aggressive and impudent 
as long as it was backed by the government, but once that support 
disappeared there followed a fast desorganization and decadence. 

A prominent feature of the ideology of our middle class is its 
fascination with the past and with tradition. National symbols and 
celebrations are the chief instruments for the mobilization of our 
middle class. In this we are not alone. We can find a similar si- 
tuation in many European countries, where local interests are 
posed to the integrating, technocratic concept of development or 
to the interests of an other, neighbouring area. Such local interests 
usually find support in traditional or ethnic solidarity of the po- 
pulation, which usually has separatist aspirations. Our case is 
rather characteristic and interesting, because the conflicting in- 
terests of the two basic nations are accompanied by cultural dif- 
ferences that have developed during centuries of struggle between 
Eastern and Western influences and which are still strongly felt 
in our country. 

The turning towards the past has yet another reason — the 
need for the creation of an ideological platform which will, in its 
basis and goals, clearly differ from the proletarian platform. The 
main aim of the glorification of the past, not only in nationalist 
papers and publications but in almost all media of mass communi- 
cation, was the degradation of the significance of our socialist re- 
volution and its ideology. It was an attempt to pave the road for 
the appearence of the middle class and its ideology on the political 
scene. This gave a central position to the traditionally oriented 


18 Fenomenologija ideoloëko-politiékog nastupanja jugoslavenske srednje 
klase, Praksis 3/4 1871. 
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intellectuals, whose field were the humanities in most cases, and 
created a basis for the mobilization of a certain type of subdued 
and dissatisfied intellectuals and a part of the youth. Naturally, 
we must not forget that one of the main reasons for the success 
of this, or any past or future movement, is the dissatisfaction with 
the existing situation. Regardless whether this takes place at a 
university or another place, the malcontents will support anything 
that provides an alternative to the existing, even if they do not 
fully accept the alternative. That is the case with a section of the 
lechnocratic structures, in the first place the professional leader- 
ship and groups in factories, institutes and universities, who re- 
pudiate the traditional-humanist articulation of the ideology. 

An ideology based on tradition, historical and national values 
has one great advantage — it has deep, organic roots in the senti- 
ments for the native. Because of this it can activate and mobilize 
forces in a short time and on a mass scale, especially if it can prove 
that the neighbour with whom we are confronted for many other 
resaons, is threatening what is ours and what is dear to us. It is 
a situation in which minor incidents or conflicts can assume a na- 
tion-wide significance if skillfully represented, which is very fa- 
vourable to the dynamics of the ideology. However, on the other 
hand, a traditionally oriented ideology has many serious draw- 
backs. One of them is that it does not appeal to the technically and 
scientifically oriented population. The same may be said about the 
majority of the young people. Perhaps we can elucidate this by 
pointing out some contradictions inherent in this ideology. Namely, 
we have already stressed that middle class ideologists in their 
dispute with communists point out technological progress and a 
higher standard of life as unquestionable goals, and according to 
them these goals can be attained only on the basis of private 
enterprise and a differentiation of the population. We must admit 
that these arguments are well founded, because they have as their 
starting point the need of the individual to succed, excel and attain 
recognition. The traditionalists in our country stress pride and 
dignity as their goal and their slogan, which is in their case not 
only a matter of style but part of their program, which seemingly 
substitutes the real and contemporary by the emotional and »hi- 
storical«. Looked at from a practical viewpoint this is more than 
funny, because it makes us think of the petty bourgeois, who is 
fascinated by things at the top, and is miserable and suffers be- 
cause he can identify with them only in his imagination. However, 
the farcical side of this exultation is evident even without asso- 
ciations, because shopkeepers, small entrepreneurs, businessmen, 
small and medium officials are requested to defend and glorify a 
code of pride and honour, whereas the very essence of their oc- 
cupations and positions compels them to flatter, deceive and em- 
bezzle if they want to succeed. Accordingly, the romantic emotions 
could get some response only from a thin stratum of the bour- 
geoisie, which failed to participate in the vital currents of economy 
and have a nostalgia for the good old days; further, from a number 
of quasi-intellectuals who compensate for their impotence and lack 
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of talent by identifying with the national and easily become victi- 
mized by an euphoric belief that they are the only true representa- 
tives of the nation. As for the majority of the adherents of this 
idelogy, they have a very different relation to it, because they de- 
velop and use it as a means of advancement and for acquisition 
of power. Some of them were doing this with a lot of skill and 
success, Scientific foundation and erudition usually made way to 
a black and white technique of labelling and placing opponents 
into the ranks of centralists and Stalinists. Most of their discus- 
sions, regardless of subject matter (language, literature or econo- 
my? revolve around the mentioned extremes, which in our condi- 
tions incessantly mutually feed and sustain each other. 

From the above we should not conclude that middle class ideo- 
logy in our society is undergoing a crisis and slowly but surely 
desintegrating. Quite to the contrary, we think that it represents 
a well-founded phenomenon we will have to take into account 
over a long period of time in the future. Its sudden appearance on 
the political scene provoked a counterattack which bears witness 
of the existence and power of a contrary movement, which is not 
all that weak as some think and therefor made a temporary retreat 
unavoidable. What forms the next onslaught of the middle class 
will assume, it is hard to predict. It depends on a great number 
of circumstances, and a lot depends on the fact whether the coun- 
terattack will remain in the sphere of political campaign (namely, 
on the surface) or whether it will succeed in activating the workers 
both economically and politically. Nationalism will undoubtedly 
continue to play an important róle, but whether it will continue 
to be traditionally oriented or put on a more modern attire is an 
open question. Its articulation up till now was directed towards 
the »old middle class« which does not plaz an important part in 
our society. The »new middle class«, the nucleus of which are the 
technocratic structures in our industry, remained impassive. To 
involve these structures it would be necessary to move the center 
of ideological articulation from the categories »pride«, »honour«, 
»naiional inheritance« towards the categories »efficacy« and »stan- 
dard«. This would, naturally, imply many other changes, which 
could increase the chances for a successful break-through of the 
middle class and its ideology on the whole Yugoslav territory. 
However, these are only conjectures leading us towards a different, 
more modern type of ideology and we will not elaborate them 
here. 

In the conclusion of our discussion it should be pointed out 
that the middle class is the medium in which tle basic social re- 
lation of bourgeois society is ever again reconceived and in which 
it rejuvenates itself. The whole building of bourgeois society rests 
upon it. The essential meaning of its ideology is the legalization 
and vindication of a egotistical purpose, which is the origin and 
end of everything. »Every man by acquiring, producing and enjo- 
ying, produces and acquires for the enjoyment of others«. This 
is the formula which camouflages best the inner social and human 
essence of modern market economy. The more we get engrossed 
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in our endeavours to obtain a goood position and keep up at least 
with those from the middle of the line if we cannot make it to 
the front rank, the less it is likely that we will be disturbed and 
revolted by the fact that this race is accompanied by an ever 
increasing exploitation of labour power. Actually, modern econo- 
my with its stimulation of consumption complicates matters gre- 
atly, so that one begins to doubt the interdependance of work and 
success. In such a Situation various theories appear and succeed, 
even such that maintain that an economy based on production has 
been replaced by an economy based on selling and progress on 
a mass scale, including here also the selling of one’s own self. 
There is, undoubtedly, a lot of cynicism in this, but it unintentio- 
nally expresses in a crude manner the basic dilemma of our times: 
does the selling of labour power imply also the selling of one’s 
self, and does this undermine the desire to break out of the existing 
repression; or, does the fact that the selling of labour power is 
present everywhere stimulate and arouse the forces of dissent and 
freedom. These are two contrasting positions, human and social at 
the same time. That the existance and scope of the middle class 
as a class are placed within the framework of the first alternative 
is evident from our discussion. Accordingly, the thesis about the 
middle class as the basis and main force of the managerial revo- 
lution has no sound fundations. Mill’s appraisal that the middle 
class is by no means an avantgarde but a rearguard that »in the 
shorter run, will follow the panicky ways of prestige, in the longer 
run, will follow the ways of power, for, in the end, prestige is de- 
termined by power«!? — has been confirmed by experience from 
all over the world including here also the Yugoslav experience. 


"7 White Collar, New York 1956, p. 354. 
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WHY IS FUNCTIONALISM MORE DESIREABLE 
IN PRESENT-DAY YUGOSLAVIA THAN MARXISM? 


Zagorka Golubović 


Beograd 


The basic presupposition of this discussion is that the social 
climate of Yugoslav society today favors functionalism over Mar- 
xism. It could even be maintained that functionalism is promoted 
and approved of by some influential circles and that Marxism is 
often rejected and politically persecuted. The aim of this paper is 
to provide arguments for the above presupposition. This presup- 
position is based on the probability of a positive connection bet- 
ween the functionalist theory and certain characteristics of Yu- 
goslav society that have become more and more prevalent in the 
last decade. The author also wants to show the correlation between 
the claims of present-day Yugoslav society and the answers offered 
by functionalism. This can be reversed: Marxist approach and 
outlooks do not suit the needs of the existing social system, and 
the gap between Marxist theory and the social system is constantly 
widening. This ist best illustrated by the clash between the re- 
presentatives of the political system and those scientists who re- 
present the critical, humanist orientation in Marxism. To prove 
this it is necessary to compare the characteristics and standpoints 
of functionalism with those of Marxism and to see how they are 
related to the characteristics of Yugoslav society. 


1 


Although the basic postulates and characteristics of functionalism 
are well known, it is necessary to discuss them here so that we 
can compare them with those of Marxism, and while doing 50, 
point out the reasons for the preference of functionalism in pre- 
seni-day Yugoslav society and its recent movements. This pre- 
ference results from the basic postulate of functionalism i. e. of 
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the functionality of a system as a whole. This leads to an exami- 
nation of the parts of a system and their efficiency in a whole 
which itself cannot be questioned. (This means that there can be 
disfunction only within some parts in cases when they spoil the 
harmony of the whole). Central to the functionalist theory and 
analysis is the system as a whole while its stability and workabi- 
lity are a priori presupposed, and the problems of the theory are 
directed towards defining the institutional mechanisms for the in- 
tegration of parts and individuals into the system. In the same 
way, it treats social processes and struggles as movements within 
the system, and the theory strives to provide solutions for the 
institutionalization of social struggles. The basic problem regarding 
individuals is to ensure their integration into the mechanisms of 
the system by socialization, i. e., to make the individual correspond 
to the needs for which he has been socialized.! 

All this rests on the premise that the system is self-sufficient 
(independent of the endeavors of human beings and their needs) 
and that the »needs« of the system exist a priori and by their own 
force? In other words the needs of the system do not result from 
fundamental human needs (functionalists, with the exception of 
B. Malinowski, consider human needs as an »unscientific notion«); 
quite contrary, the system imposes a whole range of needs and the 
individuals incorporate them into their own structure in the form 
of »social instincts«. The problem is, namely, conceived as the 
adjustment of the individual to the system. The maladjustment 
of individual needs and desires to the »needs of the system« and 
the ensuing conflicts are solved by directing conflicting interests 
towards a complete integration of the individuals and parts into 
the existing social pattern. Functionalism is therefore primarily 
concerned with the functioning of the system and with those ele- 
ments which are functional and maintain the system. All the 
concern is thus for what is »constructive« in the system and helps 
maintaining the existing social order (Gouldner, 114). In spite of 
the endeavours of the functionalists to make us believe that they 
do not disregard social dynamics, their theory and analysis often 
Show that their critics are right in maintaining that the stability 
of the system is the chief concern of functionalism and not social 
processes with their real conflicts and contradictions. In the sy- 
stem of functionalist analysis there is room only for processes and 
conflicts which remain within the framework of the system, but 
not for those that try to negate the system and to transcend it 


! A. Gouldner, The Coming Crisis of Western Sociology, Heineman, Lon- 
don, 1971., p. 143. 

* J. Rex, Key Problems of Sociological Theory, Routledge and Kogan, 
London, 1961. This standpoint of functionalism seemingly excludes subjec- 
tive motives and patterns of action and adopts an »objective approach«. 
Functionalism starts from the premise that the needs of the system have 
arisen by themselves and that their relation to individual needs can be nei- 
ther questioned nor evaluated, Thus functionalism accepts voluntarism in 
politics and the substitution of the global with the particular but tries to 
ишле this by means of the untenable thesis about the system that constitutes 
itself. 
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particular but tries to hide this by means of the untenable thesis about 
the system that constitutes itself. 
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(that is the reason why social movements, revolutionary actions 
and uprisings are excluded! there is room only for institutionalized 
processes and conflicts such as most strikes, group struggles, con- 
flicts in corporations, etc.) R. Dahrendorf points out this charac- 
teristic of functionalism by saying that functionalist theory does 
not seek for those dynamic elements capable of changing the struc- 
ture of the system, i. e., the elements independent of the functional 
integration of the structure. That is the reason why social classes 
are not assigned an important róle in functionalist theory, whereas, 
according to Dahrendorf, classes are the elements in the structure 
that work towards its change.? We can easily apply to functi- 
onalism what has been said about the »theory of social order«,! 
i. e, that it accepts existing practice and values as standards 
without trying to question them. 

Thus functionalism lends only one single alternative to history. 
It will research only the changes in the parts (institutions) within 
the framework of the system as well as changes that remain in the 
system (reforms), but it excludes all the other historical alterna- 
tives. In other words, functionalism is a theory concerned with 
the existing, the present, but neither with the past (it refuses to 
reconstruct history) nor with the future. The continuity of the 
System is its central category and it is essentially static. This parti- 
cularism as regards history and global society has been pointed out 
by H. Marcuse, who stated that this actually represents a rationa- 
lization of capitalist society. The same has been pointed out also 
by R. Blackbourne in his »Brief guide to Bourgeous Ideology«.® 
In connection with this he has also pointed out the markedly ne- 
gative attitude of functionalism towards revolutionary movements 
which are treated as »a sickness that befalls politics«. Instead of 
speaking about social revolution, funtionalists use the terms »in- 
dustrial« and »scientific and technological« revolution. 

Functionalist theory speaks solely in terms of institutionalized 
structures and disregards all that is non-institutional, unformal, 
spontaneous and individual (meaning here: autonomous and 
authentic). B. Moore is right in stating that »modern sociology has 


* R. Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in an Industrial society, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1963, p.p. 122—3. However, Dahrendorf him- 
self does not realize the significance of radical changes — revolutions — 
and he dismisses the idea of revolution as not essential in discussing social 
dynamics, explaining that revolution means a destruction of the structure 
and not its alteration. Dahrendorf reduces the concept of revolution to a 
meaning of »civil war« because he fails to realise its essential content, i.e., a 
qualilative and substantial change in the structure as the source of a sequen- 
ce of ensuing changes. He ascribes to Marx such a narrow concept of revolu- 
tion and compares him to Parson, because he thinks that Marx can also be 
blamed for a concept of the system as something essentially static (as if Marx 
had seen changes brought about only through revolution). See p.p. 131—3. 

* J. Horton, »Order and Conflict Theories of Social Problems«, in Lin- 
denfeld (ed), Radical Perspectives on Social Problems, New York, 1968. 
p.p. 39. 

5 H. Marcuse, On Revolution, in A. Cockburn and R, Blackburn (eds), 
Student Power, Problems, Diagnosis, Action, Penguin books, 1969., p.p. 375. 


* In A. Cockburn and R, Blackburn (eds), Student Power, p.p. 186. 
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uprisings are excluded! there is room only for institutionalized 
processes and conflicts such as most strikes, group struggles, conflicts 
in corporations, etc.) R. Dahrendorf points out this characteristic of 
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trying to question them. 
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stated th at this actually represents a rationalization of capitalist 
society.5 The same has been pointed out also by R. Blackbourne in his 
»Brief guide to Bourgeous Ideology«.6 
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attitude of functionalism towards revolutionary movements which are 
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Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1963, p.p. 122—3. However, 
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— revolutions — 


and he dismisses the idea of revolution as not essential in discussing 
social dynamics, explaining that revolution means a destruction of the 
structure and not its alteration. Dahrendorf reduces the concept of 
revolution to a meaning of »civil war« because he fails to realise its 


essential content, i.e., a qualitative and substantial change in the 
structure as the source of a sequence of ensuing changes. He ascribes 
to Marx such a narrow concept of revolution and compares him to 
Parson, because he thinks that Marx can also be blamed for a concept 
of the system as something essentially static (as if Marx had seen 
changes brought about only through revolution). See p.p. 131 3. 


4 J. Horton, »Order and Conflict Theories of Social Problems«, in Lin- 
denfeld (ed), Radical Perspectives on Social Problems, New York, 
1968., p.p. 39. 


5 H. Marcuse, On Revolution, in A. Cockbum and R. Blackburn (eds), 


Student Power, Problems, Diagnosis, Action, Penguin books, 1969., 
p.p. 375. 


* In A. Cockburn and R. Blackburn (eds), Student Power, p.p. 186. 
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less to say about society than was the case 50 years ago«,’ because 
it uses a »neutral language« incapable of saying anything about the 
real problems of society and humanity. A language purified in such 
a way becomes bare and cannot express the human problems of 
our time. This was also pointed out by C. W. Mills (in »Sociologi- 
cal Imagination«), by Z. Bauman,® R. Dahrendorf? R. Blackburn 
and others. It is a language that avoids certain key-words that can 
express the essential problems of class society such as: exploita- 
tion, distribution of social power, alienation, autonomy and fre- 
edom of personality, etc. Critical impulses of science are suffocated 
because due to such a language science loses the possibility to ex- 
press anything which suggest of a critical analysis of society 
(Blackburn, 164). Sociology is thus limited to problems that do not 
disturb anybody;!? because as Dahrendorf puts it: sociologists rea- 
lise that they have to abandon any severe critique of society for 
the sake of their careers. 

Thus the so called »wertfreie Soziologie« which »wants only to 
state facts and not to give any evaluations« shows itself to be an 
ideological weapon of class society and its politics. Evading to de- 
scribe how people really live and suffer as well as whether and 
in what way they render resistance, functionalist sociology puts 
itself at the service of the existing order and helps create mysti- 
fication such as »the open society«, »afluent society«, »industrial 
society«, »post-capitalist society« (meaning here a society that has 
surpassed class conflicts). It pretends to be indifferent towards 
distinguishing humane from inhuman (according to functionalists 
such problems belong to the realm of philosophy), and hides its 
ideological character behind »scientific truth«. This is evident from 
the following: a) the choice of topics for research and the selection 
of facts (all relevant human problems are evaded by functiona- 


? B. Moore, »Strategy in Social Science«, in M. Stein and A. Vidich (eds), 
Sociology on Trial, Pretice-Hall, 1969., p. 73. 

Moore compares the language Marx uses speaking about social strati- 
fication with Parson's language. I will quote a passage from Parson's text 
which illustrates my statement: 

»It has come to be widely recognized in the sociological field that social 
Stratification is a generalized aspect of the structure of all social systems, 
and that the system of stratification is intimately linked to the level and 
type of integration of the system as a system. The major point of reference 
both for the judgement of the generality of the importance of stratification, 
and for its analysis as a phenomenon, is to be found in the nature of the 
frame of reference in terms of which we analyze social action«. (74) 

An even better example is the definition of man by L. Apostel in 
his »Can Methaphysics be a science?«, in Studia Philosophica Gandensia, 
1963.: »Man is a compiex error-controlled regulator, restoring its continually 
disturbed equilibrium through compensatory actions executed by many 
superimposed feedback cycles, obeying criteria of efficiency, which are not 
pre-determined forever« (citied from R. Blackburn, p. 207). This requires no 
additional comment! 

* Z. Bauman, Wizje ludzkiego swiata, Warszawa, 1965. 

. ° R. Dahrendorf, »Homo Sociologicuse, in Essays in the Theory of So- 
ciety, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1968. 

1% M. Coluson and D, Riddell, Approaching Sociology: A. Critical Intro- 

duction, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1970., p. 12. 
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we analyze social action«. (74) An even better example is the 


definition of man by L. Apostel in his »Can Methaphysics be a 
science?«, in Studia Philosophica Gandensia, 1963.: »Man is a complex 
error-controlled regulator, restoring its continually disturbed 
equilibrium through compensatory actions executed by many 
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9 Z. Bauman, Visions of the Human World, Warsaw, 1965. 


9 R. Dahrendorf, »Homo Sociologicus«, in Essays in the Theory of 
Society, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1968. 


10 M. Coluson and D. Riddell, Approaching Sociology: A. Critical 
Introduction, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1970., p. 12. 
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lists), represent by themselves an attitude (chosen values) hidden 
behind a proclaimed »neutral« position; b) »scientific truth« arri- 
ved at by willfully reducing reserach to »neutral topics« in a soci- 
ety in which exploitation and inequality exist, cannot represent 
the full truth about the society in question but an ideological 
mystification; c) a consciously accepted noncriticism towards the 
own society and a professed »neutralism« do not show the »non- 
-allignement« of functionalist sociology, but on the contrary, its 
apologetic function in the maintaining of the status quo of the 
social order, which is an ideological and not a scientific standpoint; 
d) by studying social patterns rather than a real social system 
functionalist sociology also performs an ideological function, be- 
cause it substitutes the ideal for the real and thus avoids to tell 
the truth about the reality. 

With such characteristics! functionalist sociology appears as 
the right hand of bourgeouis society by trying to diminish the 
significance of the idea that man is capable of changing it (Black- 
burn, 182); and that social sciences ought to profill the function of 
promoting such changes by which the main human problems 
would be overcome. All the above mentioned reasons render fun- 
ctionalist sociology most suitable to become the official science 
of class society and the »sociology of technical progress«. It helps 
propagate peaceful coegsistence and a cooperation of politics, sci- 
ence and technics, disregarding at the same time real class con- 
flicts and contradictions. It is, however, useless for researching 
essential social processes and conflicts on which the historical per- 
spective of a society depends, and therefore incapable to be the 
»critical conscience of society« and of any help to revolutionary 
practice. 

The approaches and standpoints of critical Marxism are quite 
different. The Marxist sociological approach is historical. The 
study of social processes, movements and conflicts is regarded by 
Marxists as more important than the research of the existing order, 
because the essence of a system can be fully understood only in 
view of its global processes and its history, but not just from the 
Structure regarded as a non-historical category. For this reason 
Marxism cannot take the system as an unquestionable entity as 
its starting-point. Marxism has to question the system permanently 
in order to find the true historical alternatives. It analyses pro- 
cesses and movements that reflect social contradictions and con- 
flicts and points out both the elements of integration and the ten- 
dencies that oppose the existing order. Marxist analysis tries to 
discover new possibilities for social changes and those social mo- 
vements that are capable of bringing them about, i.e., it tries to 
discover the forces opposed to each other in class struggle and 


" This is naturally, not a complete »characterology« of functionalism. 
Not all the nuances by which different functionalist schools are distinguished 
from each other have been considered, especially the differences between 
the so called classical functionalism and modern functionalism. I have chie- 
fly considered those charateristics that elucidate the social function of mo- 
dern functionalist theory. 
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behind a proclaimed »neutral« position; b) »scientific truth« arrived at 
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their goals and interests, so as to be able to understand the true 
nature of the social system, which does not represent an entity 
sui generis but a living texture of interwoven human destinies mo- 
ved by human needs and desires, and on the other hand ossified 
institutions existing for their own sake which have to be abolished 
so that the fresh blood of human hopes and desires can again flow 
freely and direct social mechanisms towards solving real human 
problems. 

R. Dahrendorf gives’? all the mentioned reasons when he ex- 
plains his preference for Marxism and shows that the best appro- 
ach for studying social dynamics can be found in Marx's work. 
He points out in Marxism as specially valuable its endeavour to 
discover those factors and forces that can be used as an expla- 
nation for social changes, and above all the conflicting groups as 
the bearers of changes, for it understands that the structure of any 
society gives rise to antagonisms and conflicts because of the 
struggle between the two essentially opposing interesis that exist 
in every structure: one that wants to bring about change and an- 
other one wanting to preserve the status quo. Stressing the signi- 
ficance of the theory of conflict for a progressive development of 
society, Dahrendorf adds that conflict is the »moving spirit« of 
a free society and represents a threat only to totalitarian societies 
(314). 

Marxism, furthermore, does not evade valorisation and places 
itself explicitely on the side of the humaniste stand point Marxist 
concepts, such as: class struggle, exploitation, inequality, aliena- 
tion,!? being critically oriented represent the central ideas of Marx- 
ist sociology; whereas functionalism has a set of neutral terms 
(the terms position and róle as the central concepts of functiona- 
lism blur the true nature of the class structure of society). Marxist 
sociology does not exclude from its research the problems of man; 
rather it takes human nature, for its starting-point, essential hu- 
man needs and fundamental human problems in the man-society 
relation. And from these realms it chooses the topics for the in- 
vestigations. 


Marxism draws conclusions about the function or conversely 
dis-function of existing social institutions and the social system as 
a whole, considering the interests of individuals and groups and 
the conflicting interests of the forces which want to realise a hu- 
mane society on one side and the adherents of the existing order 
on the oder. 


* Б, Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict... рр. 124—8. 
| D The Dutch sociologist J.M.G. Thurlings gives an interesting explana- 
tion why functionalist theory accepts the idea of anomy but rejects the idea 
of alienation. According to him anomy threatens the individuals desire for 
security and control, whereas alienation blocks the development of the auto- 
nomous human nature; therefore the theory of anomy implies that man is 
a helpless creature who can ensure his security only in a well organized 
society, while the theory of alienation treats man as an autonomous being 
capable of freeing himself, in his own life as well as in history, from the 
bonds of the existing structure which prevents him from his self-realization. 
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explanation why functionalist theory accepts the idea of anomy but 
rejects the idea of alienation. According to him anomy threatens the 
individuals desire for security and control, whereas alienation blocks 
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Marxist sociology is socially committed, but not in the service 
of the existing order as its defender, but »in the service of histo- 
rical truth«, and therefore it has to adopt a critical attitude towards 
the existing social system in order to be able to discover histo- 
rical ways and possibilities for surpassing it. Marxist sociology is 
interested in changing society to more humane forms and it cannot 
be indifferent to the tendencies of social processes and to the en- 
suing results. Therefore Marxist analysis is not a lifeless technical 
operation which fabricates data that can be exploited in various 
ways, but it aims at discovering the »illnesses of society« and 
finding the social potentialities capable of surpassing the existing 
order. Because of these Marxist sociology is in conflict with society 
(as a system) and gets persecuted by the system both in capitalist 
and socialist countries. (C.W. Mills was dismissed from Columbia 
University in U.S.A. because of his Marxist orientation; Leszek 
Kolakowsky, Zygmund Bauman and other Polish Marxists had to 
emigrante because of their unmistakeably critical Marxist stand- 
point; Karel Kosik was removed from Praguae University and 
imprisoned for applying Marxist philosophy in the everyday prac- 
tice of the socialist development in Czechoslovakia in 1968). 

It is symptomatic that radical scientists in the West are more 
and more turning towards Marxism. This can be explained by 
the fact that Marxist analysis is capable of uncovering what is 
hidden behind the »harmonious functioning« of the structure of 
capitalist society. Functionalist sociology has never succeeded in 
this; it met its gravest defeat during the era of student move- 
ments!4 The events were completely unforseen and contradicted 
the conclusions of sociologists about the »stability« and »integrity« 
of the capitalist social system. Latent tendencies and social move- 
ments outside the framework of the institutionalised structures of 
the system had been completely overlooked. It was by no means 
by chance that the Marxist thinker Herbert Marcuse foresaw the 
new forces that shook capitalist society in the sixties, which the 
functionalists failed to do. 


2. 


What exactly is nowadays encouraging functionalism and dis- 
couraging Marxism in Yugoslav society? 

When a social system exists for its own sake it unavoidably 
opposes movements, and as social power is in the hands of the 
ruling forces of the existing order (according to sociological investi- 
gations of Yugoslav society power is in the hands of the political 
and industrial bureaucracy, while technocrats are gaining more 
and more influence), revolutionary processes and spontaneous mo- 
vements are repressed. Global social conflicts are not treated in 

# Sociological analyses of student movements are accompanied by a se- 
vere critisism of functionalism in sociology, which shows that sociology in 


the West is becoming increasingly critical of itself and of society, which, 
again, brings about a strengthening of Marxist influence. 
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W hat exactly is nowadays encouraging functionalism and 
discouraging Marxism in Yugoslav society? 


When a social system exists for its own sake it unavoidably opposes 
movements, and as social power is in the hands of the ruling forces of 
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society power is in the hands ol the political and industrial 
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revolutionary processes and spontaneous movements are repressed. 
Global social conflicts are not treated in 14 Sociological analyses of 
student movements are accompanied by a severe critisism of 


functionalism in sociology, which shows that sociology in the West is 
becoming increasingly critical of itself and of society, which, again, 
brings about a strengthening of Marxist influence. 
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a sociological manner — as results of existing contradictions bet- 
ween the interests and aims of different social classes (strata), but 
primarily as political offences, that is, as »the enemies’attacks aga- 
inst the acquirements of revolution«. 

Marxism applied as a scientific analysis and not as an ideo- 
logy!? will uncover these contradictions and the ensuing struggle 
of opposed classes. Marxist theory does not assume a priori that 
a system that is harmoniously structured is functional by its own 
force, but it poses the question: functional to what end and for 
whose benefit? Marxism has at its disposal a terminology capable 
of expressing the true nature of social structures (to this end Marx- 
ist sociology uses terms such as: wage labor, capital, social and 
individual interests, classes, strata, social division of labor, etc.), 
and accordingly it can define how a certain system functiones 
considering always the forces interested in the functioning of the 
system who profit mostly by maintaining it. Marxism thus shows 
that the functioning of a system (in case that the question about 
the nature of the system is not also posed), is not of a neutral 
character, but on the contrary, closely linked with the vital in- 
terests of the ruling classes in society. 


As soon as the system becomes an end in-itself, a new principle 
is introduced: »Staats Ráson« as a criterion for judging social aspi- 
rations, aims and processes. All tendencies and movements that 
question this criterion and indirectly also the state as the only 
approved »centre of revolution« are severely criticized. Thus the 
system places itself above the individuals, their aspirations, and 
needs; and in the name of order, it endangers human rights, free- 
dom, and the free development of the individual. It also places 
itself above all movements and social groups that aspire to change 
the system. The state, as the guardian of order, opposes sponta- 
neuos movements and questions positive, revolutionary social pro- 
cesses. 


Marxist analysis neither is nor can be a neutral stating of 
»facts«. It starts from certain theoretical presuppositions concer- 
ning the róle of social institutions in determining the character 
of a social system. One of the basic presuppositions is that the 
state is an instrument of class society, and in spite of the fact 
thai in socialism it temporarily takes over the róle which history 
has assigned to the working class it cannot possess a revolutionary 
nature. Unless the state is controlled and bridled by revolutionary 
forces, the bureacracy will unavoidably take over, and the logic 
of »Staats Räson«, threatens to replace the logical of the revolu- 
tionary movement. The state cannot replace the revolutionary 


15 Here the term »ideology« is used in its original Marxian meaning, ie. 
meaning a distorted or partial (class) consciousness about society but even 
if we take it in the meaning so often given to it by politicians, ie, as the 
orientation of a political party or movement, ideology has primarily the 
function of explaining existing ideas and systems to the masses and of 
recruiting and activating individuals and classes. Ideology is not capable 
of questioning ideas and goals; therefore it is always on the side of the 
status quo and has to be criticized and surpassed, 
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movement of workers. Thus Marxist analysis unmasks the réle of 
the state and defines it for what it is in its essence: as an instru- 
ment of class struggle in the hands of the ruling class that pre- 
serves its own interests. The state becomes this even in socialism 
if it grows into a force above the revolutionary working class. 

Yugoslav society shows more and more class differentiation 
(this has been pointed out by several sociological analyses, see: S. 
Šuvar: »Sociološki presjek jugoslavenskog društva«, 1970. (Socio- 
logical Profile of Yugoslav Society), because the growing social 
differences reflect the classical tendency to devide people into the 
rich an the poor and bring about a corresponding hierarchy of 
social classes. The top strata of the Yugoslav society are not likely 
to accept a truthful presentation of the social structure, and that 
renders Marxist analysis less desireable (because it »alarms«), than 
functionalist analysis.!* Marxist analysis is not satisfied by a mere 
description of the social structure. It endeavours to find the cause 
of social differentiation and therefore it has to answer the ques- 
tion: does the differentiation has a class character; which are the 
forces interested in it and which forces oppose it. This leads to a 
demistification of the goals of the state and its political bureau- 
cracy and also explains their readiness to replace Marxism by 
functionalism.!? 


The growing pressure exerted upon the Marxist intelligentsia 
corresponds in time with the growing tension between the bureau- 
cracy in the political apparatus and spontaneous movements in 
the lower strata of society (workers' strikes that, according to num- 
ber and frequency, have grown into a mass movement; student 
unrest incited by markedly capitalist tendencies in Yugoslav soci- 
ety in sixties, all in the name of the perpetuation of the socialist 
revolution). All this was especially felt in the past decade. 


The critical standpoint towards society implicit in Marxism, is 
becoming less and less desireable under conditions in which the 
truth about society is not supposed to be said; in which the forces 
in power maintain that the continuity of the revolution can be 
ensured only by the political top. The revolutionary spontaneity!* 
of the working class and other social forces is denied and the blame 
for all devations (referred to even by some politicians as »the 


16 This can be well illustrated by the favorable reception of the Porto- 
roZ meeting of Yugoslav sociologists in 1972., which got a lot of publicity 
in the media of mass communication, in spite — or just because — of the 
fact that a strong functionalist orientation could be felt in a great number 
of papers. 

17 In the USSR sociology entered the ranks of officially approved sci- 
ences through functionalism and only the positivist-functionalist sociology 
Eot »civil rights«. 

18 As spontaneity is often interpreted as non-organization, unruliness 
and even anarchy, it is necessary to stress here that the words spontaneous 
and spontaneity are used to describe actions and open movements not moul- 
ded by institutional frames and not directed from the centers of social power 
which came into being as organized movements of social groups and indi- 
viduals on the basis of their inner needs and aspirations to change social 
institutions and conditions that hamper their acivities and their development. 
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penetration of capitalist elements«), is laid upon »left« intellect- 
uals and taken from those who have for the past three decades 
held all the political power in their hands. Under such conditions, 
Marxism as the »critical conscience of society« becomes undesire- 
able. On one side we meet with the insistence that Marxist ideo- 
logy should be renewed and on the other with the claim that a 
new »marxist-functionalist« sociology should be developed. 


The intolerance towards Marxist theoretical analysis has yet 
another reason and that is the historical study of the sources of 
the Yugoslav revolutionary movement. The Yugoslav social sy- 
stem is based on the same model as the social system in the 
U.S.S.R. after 1921, with modification that have not basically 
changed the model. But in its later development it is characte- 
rised by a hybrid structure in which there exist two contradictory 
tendencies each with is ensuing structures. One is the tendency 
to strengthen an independent state apparatus and the economic 
bureaucracy. This is realised through a monopoly in economy and 
the complete control the political bureaucracy assumes over poli- 
tical processes (i.e., it monopolizes all the decisions about social 
goals and social development). On the other side we find the ten- 
dency to strengthen self-management. It is, however, present more 
in words than in practice (in the institutional sphere of the struc- 
ture self-management is present in embryo and it is very incon- 
sequently practised, but it represents a strong tendency in spon- 
taneous movements). 

Marxist analysis should try to uncover the roots of these con- 
tradictory tendencies. By applying the methods of historical ana- 
lysis it should be able to find all the strata inherent in the Yugo- 
slav revolutionary movement from its very beginning due to its 
source and model: the Bolshevik party and the Comintern. Marx- 
ist analysis would undoubtedly show that the roots of present »de- 
viations« should not be sought in events that took place in the 
last decades, but ir. auch earlier periods. The political movement 
in Yugoslav society has never done with its past (with all those 
characteristics which Rosa Luxemburg criticized in the Bolshevik 
party, ie., the substitution of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
with a dictatorship over the proletariat, the substitution of a re- 
volutionary class by institutionalized party organizations, the re- 
pression of the initiative of the working class, the prevention of 
the working class from becoming the ruling class, the substitution 
of democracy by dictatorsihp, etc.). 


3. 


It is evident that functionalism can better meet all the require- 
ments that spring from the mentioned characteristics of present- 
day Yugoslav society and above all from the political system which 
tries to »prove« ideologically that the socialist goals are not endan- 
gered and that all the processes in Yugoslav society work towards 
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their realisation, in spite of the evidence which shows something 
entirely different. (The state apparatus together with the economic 
bureaucracy and the technocrats openly speak the language of 
capitalist political economy and do not even try to camouflage 
this fact). Functionalism helps to mask the illusion »scientifically« 
because it does not uncover the nature of the social system but 
only discusses the network of institutions and the mechanisms 
through which a system functions (in such analysis the term »so- 
cial division of labor« is replaced by neutral terms such as: po- 
sitions, rôles, statuses, professions, ie., terms that cannot give a 
true picture of the social differentiation unless they are situated 
within the system of social division of labour). In the era of »tech- 
nological and scientific progress«, functionalism helps to give a 
scientific justification to the actions and endeavours of the state 
and to make them appear well founded, because the data obtained 
by tunctionalist analysis are very suitable for manipulation (thanks 
to the fact that they are »neutral« and everybody can use them 
for his own purposes). 


In the seventies our sociology answers society's chalenges by 
promoting tendencies that are much closer to functionalism than 
to Marxism:!? 


First. Yugoslav sociology is increasingly turning toward minor, 
local groups — working groups, enterprises, the family and it is 
neglecting the analysis of the global system. (At the above men- 
tioned meeting of Yugoslav sociologists in Portoroz, the aim of 
which was the discussion of social conflicts in Yugoslavia, from 
the 62 published papers only 18 dealt with the analysis of global 
social conflicts and their sources. 


Second. Yugoslav sociology is orienting itself more and more 
to the research of individual parts of society and particular insti- 
tutions (self-management is investigated only as a particular in- 
stitution), and is turning away from the essential problems of 
socialism. (For instance: a lot of research investigates partial pro- 
blems in industry, but there are no studies about the organization 
and the problems of the economic system within the frame of the 
global structure of society, about its functioning or the reasons for 
its inefficency; or — a number of research work is dealing with 
the distribution of power in working organizations, but there are 
none which would deal adequately with the distribution of power 
on a global level, etc.). 


? Hereby I do not wish to imply that earlier Yugoslav sociology was 
more Marxist in character; in my article »The Trends and Dilemmas of 
Yugoslav Sociology« (Praxis-international edition — no. 3—4, 1969), I poin- 
ted out some of the characteristics of the development of Yugoslav sociology, 
showing that, during the first years of its post-war development, it had 
to face the dilemma: should it continue with dogmatic Marxism or should 
it take a new path and constitute a critical, Marxist sociology? Namely, this 
first phase was characterized by an inherited dogmatism and Stalinism, but 
a number of our sociologists had started to extricate themselves from that 
bondage at the very beginning (about 1956). 
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Third. A considerable number of Yugoslav sociologists is getting 
more and more interested in models and not in real social relations 
and processes (that was evident at the mentioned meeting in Porto- 
roz). In their conclusions they substitute models for reality, which 
shows the ideological function of sociology. 

Fourth: Yugoslav sociologists are increasingly adopting a bare 
and lifeless language, which greatly differs from the language used 
by Marx. This fact also says something about the topics and pro- 
blems their research deals with. The language of Yugoslav socio- 
logy is becoming more and more »specialised« and incomprehen- 
sible for »ordinary« people (because« research is not carried on 
for the ordinary people«), burdened with formulas and graphs 
which do not contribute to the clarity of the picture of society 
given, but only create an illusion of »scientific approach«. Never- 
theless many sociologists live under the impression that they are 
meeting the »scientific requirements« despite the fact that Yugo- 
slav sociology can be described as not having fulfilled its duty to- 
wards society. This description applies to Yugoslav sociology even 
to a greater extent than to American sociology. 

Fifth. Another characteristic of Yugoslav sociology is its ten- 
dency to spend itself in methodological criticism, meeting by this 
simultaneously two needs, i.e., developing a critical attitude science 
cannot do without but with an emphasis on methodological pro- 
blems only, and not considering the actual problems of the society; 
by this it is meeting the second need as wel: it avoids conflicts 
with the system (this leads to the above mentioned narrowing of 
its field of research, which is reduced to neutral topics, problems 
and language). 

We are witnessing nowadays an expansion of Yugoslav socio- 
logy both as concerns the number of sociologists and the number 
of institutions it has recently entered (it is interesting that we find 
the largest number of sociologists in the Party commettees and 
in political organizations). Do the tendencies we can observe in 
Yugoslav sociology represent a permanent orientation which is 
constituting Yugoslav functionalism and definitely pushing Marx- 
ism into the sphere of ideology? Or — are these tendencies just 
a reaction to the present social climate and do they represent only 
a desire of sociologists to »survive« and ensure peaceful conditions 
for work? It is hard to predict in what direction Yugoslav socio- 
logy is going to develop, but it is evident that only as Marxist so- 
ciology it has a chance to gain worldwide significance. Only by 
facing openly its own society and its problems can it become a 
social force which can make predictions and act towards the chan- 
ging society. As such Marxist sociology wil not be passed over 
by history. 
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COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES 


Ljubomir Tadié 
Tradicija i revolucija 
(Tradition et révolution) 


Srpska književna zadruga 
Beograd, 1972. 


Tradition et révolution de Ljubo- 
mir Tadié est un livre unique dans 
notre littérature et appartient proba- 
blement aux meilleures oeuvres de la 
littérature mondiale dans ce doma- 


ine. 

Dans l'introduction, dans dix cha- 
pitres logiquement articulés et dans 
la conclusion, l'auteur analyse l'op- 
position entre la pensée idéologique 
progressiste et la pensée conserva- 
trice, entre la révolution et la con- 
tre-révolution, l'universalisme et 1 
individualisme, l'autorité et la liber- 
té. La période embrassée commence 
par la Réforme et l'Age lumiére en 
tant que prolégoménes, la Révoluti- 
on francaise de 1789 représentant 
une limite authentique, et finit au 
seuil de notre siécle. L'espace géo- 
politique de l'analyse est les modè- 
les différents des idéologies politi- 
ques font son contenu. Donc, tout se 
déroule à l'Ouest européen, qui est 
le berceau des plus grandes révolu- 
tions, mais aussi le lieu de la genése 
de l'idéologie conservatrice contre- 
-révolutionnaire, dont l'explication 
représente l'ossature du livre. 

Dés la préface, Lj. Tadié détermi- 
ne le probléme qu'il considérera 
dans son livre. Les notions de con- 
servatisme et de progressisme ont 
acquis une grande popularité, mais 
aussi un usage parlé différent; c'est 
pourquoi l’auteur, avec des excuses 
sincéres, rappelle leur signification 
littérale: »tout ce qui tend au pro- 
grès est progressif, tandis que ce qui 
s'engage pour la conservation de 
l'état existant est conservateur«. La 
pensée progressiste tend sans cesse 


au mieux, tandis que la pensée con- 
servatrice considére que le Bien est 
déjà réalisé et qui'il ne faut que le 
garder. Faire ce que personne n'a 
jamais fait auparavant, représente 
un péché mortel pour la consience 
conservatrice, »Quelque chose de si 
nouveau, que personne n'a jamais 
fait, a été fait par la Révolution 
francaise en son temps«. Ce qu'elle 
a fait le plus, c'est qu'elle a provo- 
qué une crise jamais vue jusqu'alors, 
de toutes les autorités, excepté 
l'autorité de la raison. 

L'introduction nous expose égale- 
ment ce probléme. LJ. Tadié nous 
présente la conception conservatrice 
de la révolution de F.J. von Stahl 
et explique d'une maniere ingénieuse 
l'essence méme du conflit entre la 
révolution et la tradition. Un des as- 
pects de ce conflit est résumé dans 
la question suivante: Etant donné 
que la tradition n'appartient pas 
seulement à l’histoire et que son ex- 
tension historique sur le présent et 
le futur apparait souvent comme un 
impératif, la Révolution n'a-t-elle 
pas alors droit à la légitimité histo- 
rique, elle aussi? Peut-on limiter la 
réalité historique seulement au pas- 
sé et à la durée, ou embrasse-t-elle 
aussi un changement? 

D'après l’auteur, on se demande 
de plus en plus à notre époque quel 
est le rapport existant entre la tra- 
dition et la révolution, ce que l'on ne 
fait sans raison valable. Ce livre es- 
saie donc de répondre à cette ques- 
tion importante, mais à vrai dire, 
avec une prétention limitée à l'expo- 
sition de la genése historique et con- 
ceptuelle de ce rapport. | x 

Dans le premier chapitre Li. Tadié 
pose immédiatement la question sur 
la date de la genèse du conservatis- 
me en tant qu'idéologie politique — 
est-ce que c'était aprés ou peut-étre 
avant le jaillissement de la Révolu- 
tion française. Après avoir exposé 
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REPORTS AND NOTES n 


Ljubomir Tadic 


at best, while conservative thought considers the Good to be Tradicija 
i revolucija 


already completed and which only needs to be 
(Tradition et revolution) 

keep. Do what nobody has 

never done before, represents 

Serbian literary cooperative 

a deadly sin for the conscience 

Belgrade, 1972. 

conservative. »Something so 

new, that no one has ever 


Tradition et revolution de Ljubofait, a été fait par la Révolution mir 
Tadié is a unique book in 


French in its time". It 

our literature and probably belongs 
did the most is that it provoked 
ably to the best works of the 

that a crisis never seen before, 
world literature in this field 

of all authorities, except 

ine. 

the authority of reason. 

In the introduction, in ten chapters 
The introduction also exposes us 


logically articulated clowns and in 


lies this problem. LJ. Tadic us 

the conclusion, the author analyzes the op- 
features conservative design 

position between ideological thought 

of the revolution by F. J. von Stahl 
progressive and conservative thinking 

and explains in an ingenious way 

between revolution and con- 

the very essence of the conflict between 
be-revolution, universalism and 1' 


revolution and tradition. One of the asindividualism, authority and 
freedom of this conflict is summed up in 


té. The kissed period begins 

the following question: Given 

by the Reformation and the Enlightenment in 
that tradition does not belong 


as prolégoménes, the Revolution only k history and that its French 
exon of 1789 representing historical tension on the present and 


an authentic limit, and ends at 

the future often appears as a 

threshold of our century. The géo-space 
imperative, did the Revolution not 
politics of analysis is the modé- 


not then entitled to legitimacy different histoles of political ideologies, 
too? Can we limit the 


what are its contents. Done, everything 


historical reality only in passing 

takes place in Western Europe, which is 
sé and to the hardé, or does she kiss 
the cradle of the greatest revolutions 
also a change? 

tions, but also the place of the genesis 
According to the author, one wonders 
of conservative ideology against 

more and more in our time what 
-revolutionary, whose explanation 


is the relationship between the trarepresents the framework of the 
book. 


edition and the revolution, which one does not 
Dés la preface, Lj. Tadi¢'s daughter termi- 
done for no good reason. This book is 

ne the problem he will consider 


therefore know how to answer this question in his book. The notions 
of con-tion important, but to tell the truth, 


servatism and progressivism have with a limited claim to the expo- 
acquired great popularity, but 


sition of the historical genesis and con- 
also a different parié usage; It is 
concept of this report. 

why the author, with apologies 

In the first chapter Lj. Tadic 


sincere, recall their meaning 


immediately asks the question about 
literal: “everything that tends to pro- 
la date de la genesis du conservatis- 
grés is progressive, while what 

me as political ideology 

is committed to the preservation of 
was it after or maybe 

the existing state is conservative. There 


before the emergence of the Progressive Révolupensée constantly 
tends to French. After having exposed 
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des theses différentes, l'auteur ex- 
plique son propre point de vue: »Le 
conservatisme politique en tant que 
tentative d'établissement de l'idéolo- 
gie totale, apparait après la Révo- 
lution française. Mais spirituelle- 
ment, en tant que résistance à l'Age 
lumiére, il apparait avant la Révo- 
lution aussi.«. L'ge lumière précède la 
Révolution et cela par le concept 
d'autonomie ou d'autodétermination 
de l'homme en opposition au concept 
d'hétéronomie, L'Age lumiére appor- 
te également une nouvelle interpré- 
tation de la relation entre la raison 
et l'autorité qui consiste en ce que 
toute autorité doit étre justifiée par 
la raison. C'est par là que commence 
la grande antithése entre l'Age lu- 
miére et ses opposants conservate- 
urs qui peut étre exprimée en deux 
mots: »faire contre créer«. 

Avec l'absolutisme, c'est l'Etat mo- 
derne qui est né. Le concept de base 
de cet Etat n'est plus l'autorité, mais 
Ja souveraineté. Avec la naissance de 
la monarchie absolue au sein du 
droit naturel rationnel, il était pos- 
sible de formuler la notion de la 
souveraineté du peuple. 


Dans le deuxiéme chapitre l'auteur 
considére les theses des traditiona- 
listes d’après lesquels Age lumière 
n'est que fille de »l'hérésie«, tandis 
que la vraie »hérésie« n'était per- 
sonne d'autre que la Réforme. D' 
aprés leur avis, la cause principale 
du jailissement de la Révolution 
francaise était la Reforme protestan- 
te. La Réforme et 1a Révolution sont 
la destruction et l'insurrection, di- 
sent les conservateurs, parce que la 
Réforme détruit l'autorité divine 
tandis que la Révolution détruit 
l'autorité profane. 

Tadié pose avec raison deux ques- 
lions concernant les interprétations 
conservatrices de la Réforme: »Est- 
-il possible qu'une réforme purement 
religieuse provoque tant de consé- 
quences révolutionnaires et si c'était 
possible, est-ce que c'était unique- 
ment une réforme religieuse?« En 
répondant à ces questions l'auteur 
se sert des textes originaux et met 
en lumiére d'une maniére trés docu- 
mentée, la situation controversée du 
catholicisme et du protestantisme 
dans le cadre du contexte social. П 
conclut que »toute la controverse 
entre le catholicisme et le protestan- 
tisme concernant la cause de la Ré- 


presque non-résolu«. A cóté de tou- 
tes les différences, on a réussi à se 
mettre d'accord que les protestants 
et les catholiques devaient mener 
une lutte commune contre le pou- 
voir de ce temps, et c'était »le pou- 
voir de la raison révolutionnaire«. A 
l'opposé de la raison athée de la Ré- 
volution on met en relief l'autorité 
de l'homme en tant que devise com- 
battive de toute la contre-révolution 
et de la Restauration. Lj. Tadié men- 
tionne — en passant et non sans mé- 
lancolie — que J'autorité n'etati pas 
seulement le mot d'ordre de l'époque 
de la Restauration, mais qu'elle est 
restée aussi le symbole de la réaction 
dans notre siècle, »Il est évident que 
lidéologie de la non-majorité hu- 
maine a les racines profondément 
plantćes«. 


Le conflit entre le principe de l'au- 
torité et le principe de la rationalité 
se manifeste également sous la forme 
de Puniversalisme et de l'individu- 
alisme, et c'est le sujet d'analyse du 
troisiéme chapitre. La pensée catho- 
lique spécifique de la contre-révolu- 
tion attaquait la Réforme au moins 
en tant que complice de la rationa- 
lisation, de la particularisation et de 
l'individualisation du monde chrétien 
uni. Ce que la Réforme a commencé, 
la Révolution française l'a achevé. 
La société bourgeoise a effective- 
ment apporté au monde un partage 
de la civilisation chrétienne jusqu’ 
alors unie tant bien que mal. Ce 
n'était pas seulement un individua- 
lisme bourgeois, mais aussi la for- 
mation d'Etats nationaux distincts. 
L'universalisme était menacé par des 
Etats en tant que totalités nationa- 
les. Les traditionalistes catholiques 
d'origine française, de Maistre et de 
Bonald, dont l’auteur analyse très 
attentivement les conceptions idéolo- 
giques, regardaient en Europe chré- 
tienne le moyen de se sauver de la 
Révolution. S'appuyant sur la thèse 
de Montesquieu que les secousses 
consolidaient toujours le pouvoir, les 
deux traditionalistes exprimaient la 
conviction que la Révolution elle- 
-même deviendrait prolégomènes de 
cette nouvelle unité de l'Europe chré- 
tienne. La Révolution ne doit deve- 
nir par là qu'un purgatoire de la 
conservation sociale. Tous les deux, 
de Bonald ainsi que de Maistre, re- 
jettent avec dégoüt les innovations 
révolutionnaires, et avant tout le 


volution... finit par un résultat mot citoyen et le calendier révoluti- 
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different theses, the author ex- 
almost unresolved". A cdté of all- 


plies his own point of view: "The 


Despite the differences, we have succeeded in political conservatism 
as 


agree that Protestants 
attempt to establish the idéolo- 
and Catholics were to lead 


total gie, appears after the Revo, a common struggle against the 
French power. But spiritual- 


see from that time, and it was “the po- 
ment, as a resistance to the age or even of revolutionary reason. AT 


light, it appears before the Revolution the opposite of the atheist 
reason of the Revolution too.«. The age of light precedes evolution, 
authority is emphasized 


Revolution and that by concept 

of man as a common currency 

autonomy or self-determination 
battlefield of the whole counter-revolution 
of man in opposition to the concept 

and Restoration. Lj. Tadic men- 
d’heteronomie. L’Age lumiere appor- 
Поппе — in passing and not without mć- 


there is also a new interprelancholia — that authority does not state 
the relationship between reason 


only the watchword of the time 
and the authority which consists in 
of the Restoration, but that it is 
all authority must be justice by 


also remains the symbol of the reaction 


the reason. This is where it begins 
in our century. »It is obvious that 


the great antithesis between the Age of the ideology of the non-human 
majority and its conservative opponents. 


maine a les raoines profondément 
urs which can be expressed in two 
plantées«. 

words: »do versus create«. 

The conflict between the principle of 


With absolutism, the motor state and the last principle of rationality 
were born. The basic concept 


also manifests itself in the form 

of this State is no longer the authority, but 

of universalism and the individual- 
sovereignty. With the birth of 

alism, and this is the subject of analysis of the 
absolute monarchy within the 

third chapter. Catholic thought 


rational natural law, it was poslic specific to the counter-revolutionary 
to formulate the notion of the tion attacked the Reformation at least 


sovereignty of the people. 

as an accomplice of the rationa 

In the second chapter the author 
ization, particularization and 
considers the theses of the traditional 


the individualization of the Christian world 


lists according to which the Age of Light 
United. What the Reformation began, 
is only the daughter of »heresy«, while 
the French Revolution finished it off. 
that the real »heresy« was never 
Bourgeois society has effectively 
sounds other than Reform. From 
brought to the world a sharing 

after their opinion, the main cause 
from Christian civilization to 

from the outbreak of the Revolution 
then united somehow. This 


French was the Protestant Reform was not just an individua-te. 
Reform and Revolution are 


bourgeois ism, but also force, destruction and insurrection, the 
creation of distinct national states. 


smacks of conservatives, because the 
Universalism was threatened by 
Reform destroys authority 

divine 

States as national totalities 

while the Revolution destroys 

THE. Catholic traditionalists 

profane authorities. 


of French origin, from Maistre and 


Tadié rightly raises two questions 
Bonald, whose author analyzes very 
about the interpretations 

carefully the idéolo- designs 

Reform conservatives: »Is- 

gic, looked in Europe chré 

it possible that a purely 

find a way to save yourself from the 
nun causes so much cons 

Revolution. Based on the thesis 
revolutionary sequences and if it was 
of Montesquieu than the jolts 
possible, was it unique- 

always consolidated power, 

a religious reform? 

two traditionalists expressed the 
answering these questions the author 
conviction that the Revolution itself 
uses the original texts and puts 

-even would become prolégoménes of 
brought to light in a very docu- 


this new unity of Christed Europe, the controversial situation of yours. 
The Revolution should only become Catholicism and Protestantism 


end by it only a purgatory of the 


within the social context. II 


social conservation. Both, 
concludes that "all the controversy 
de Bonald as well as de Maistre, re- 


between Catholicism and Protestantism reject with disgust the 
innovations ism concerning the cause of the Revolutionaries, and 
above all the volution. . . ends with a result 


word citizen and the revolution calendar 
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onnaire. Le traditionalisme nie aussi 
énergiquement deux éléments con- 
stitutifs de la Révolution et de la 
démocratie: la constitution écrite et 
la notion révolutionnaire du peuple 
et de Ja souveraineté du peuple, Lj. 
Tadié examine d'un oeil critique leur 
argumentation de ces attitudes. En- 
suite, il actualise ce discours par la 
these que »non seulement le vieux 
traditionalisme mais aussi tout le 
conservatisme suivant jusqu'à nos 
jours, exprime la conception que le 
peuple ne peut exister qu'en tant 
que nation«. 

Cet universalisme admet seulement 
Yhumanisme chrétien, et non laique 
et profane. Mais c'est justement la 
Révolution française — nous révèle 
l'auteur — qui a mis en relief un 
tel principe et qui a montré que la 
liaison de l'homme avec l'humanité 
n'était possible qu'au moyen de la 
raison en tant que caractére commun 
à tous les hommes. 

A cóté des nombreux caracteres 
communs, le conservatisme a ses pro- 
pres particularités nationales. Au 
quatriéme chapitre Lj. Tadié présen- 
te la critique anglaise de la Révolu- 
tion frangaise exprimée dans l'oeu- 
vre d'Edmond Burke. Non seulement 
par leur contenu, mais aussi par leur 
Style, ces pages appartiennent vrai- 
ment aux plus grandes créations et 
peuvent se mesurer avec l'analyse 
stylistique brillante de Burke faite 
par S. Jovanovié, Qu'y a-t-il de tel- 
lement attirant dans l'oeuvre de 
Burke pour qu'elle absorbe égale- 
ment la pensée de nos contempo- 
rains? »Burke est resté un classique 
conservateur ...à cause de la parti- 
cularité avec laquelle il a exprimé 
une spécificité nationale purement 
anglaise dans sa critique de la Ré- 
volution francise. Cette particularité 
se manifeste dans l'expérience su- 
périeure de la tradition politique an- 
glaise, qui a réussi, malgré la révo- 
lution anglaise au XVIIe siécle, à 
survivre toutes les secousses sociales 
et à faire la paix avec le nouvel es- 
prit des temps«. 

Burke se présente comme un cri- 
lique »objectif« de la Révolution 
française bien qu'on ne puisse pas 
s'attendre à cela de sa part. D’après 
Burke, la Révolution française est la 
première révolution totale dans l’hi- 
Stoire mondiale, elle est »la supres- 
Sion du principe de la domination 
de l'homme par l'homme et la for- 


mation d'un monde tout à fait nou- 
veau«. Pourtant, Burke souligne la 
différence paradoxale et de principe 
entre la Révolution francaise et la 
révolution anglaise au XVIIe siécle. 
»La révolution anglaise est exclusi- 
vement une révolution conservatri- 
ce«. Comme les traditionalistes fran- 
çais, Burke est également »apologiste 
conscient de la sainteté de ce qui est 
devenu«, avec cette différence qu'il 
souligne le passé anglais et la sagesse 
politique anglaise comme modèles à 
tout le monde. Burke a utilisé tout 
Son arsenal oratoire et religieux- 
-rituel des preuves — dit Lj. Tadié 
— pour nous convaincre que »les 
nouveles générations n'ont aucun 
droit de changer en principe quel- 
que chose de ce que l'esprit des an- 
cétres leur a laissé en héritage«, 


Tadié finit l'analyse de la concep- 
tion idéologique de Burke avec une 
ironie fine et subtile, mélée au cy- 
nisme: »Il serait juste que tous les 
conservateurs contemporains, sans 
égard à l'appartenance nominale à 
un parti ou l'autre, lui rendent pu- 
bliquement hommage, parce qu'il a 
pensé pour eux et souvent à leur 
place«. 

L'évolution de la situation idéolo- 
gique spirituelle en Allemagne de- 
puis la résignation jusqu'au roman- 
tisme, occupe la partie centrale du 
livre. C'est dans ce chapitre que I’ 
érudition de l'auteur atteint son 
sommet. Une richesse de données, 
une profondeur d'analyse et un texte 
systématique et concis, le prouvent. 
Il semble qu'il n'y ait pas de nom 
plus important ni de thése plus signi- 
ficative sans avoir reçu une place 
adéquate. 


Au commencement, l'auteur for- 
mule le probléme qui, sans doute, in- 
cite chacun de nous à la méditation. 
Au cours des cent dernieres années, 
l’ Europe a vécu des expériences pé- 
nibles avec l'Allemagne, ce qui a gé- 
néralement créé une image défavo- 
rable de ce pays et représenté son 
peuple comme un conquérant cruel. 
D'autre part, l'Angleterre et la Fran- 
ce, eu égard à une expérience con- 
traire, etalent considérées comme des 
pays libéraux et pacifiques. »Toutes 
ces appréciations concernant ces 
pays et ces peuples ne sont pas tout 
a fait inexactes, dit Lj. Tadié, mais 
elles sont trop superficielles et uni- 
latérales pour qu'elles puissent étre 
acceptées sérieusement«. Tout grand 
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onary. Traditionalism also denies 


formation of a whole k world made up of two energetically con-veal 
elements. Yet Burke points to the 


founders of the Revolution and the 
paradoxical and principled difference 
democracy: the written constitution and 
between the French Revolution and the 
the revolutionary notion of the people 
English revolution in the 16th century. 
and the sovereignty of the people. Lj. 
»The English revolution is exclusive 
Tadié critically examines their 


a conservatri-argumentation revolution of these attitudes. In this". 
Like the French traditionalists 


Subsequently, he updates this discourse by 
gays, Burke is also an apologist 

these que »not only the old 

aware of the sanctity of what is 
traditionalism but also all the 
become“, with this difference that it 
following conservatism up to our 
emphasizes English pasté and wisdom 
days, expresses the conception that the 
English politics as models é 

people can only exist as 

everyone. Burke used everything 

that nation“. 


his oratorical and religious arsenal- 


This universalism admits only 

-ritual of proofs — says Lj. Tadic 
Christian humanism, not secular 

— to convince us that “the 

and profane. But that is precisely the 
new generations have no 

French Revolution — reveals us 
right to change in principle what- 
the author — who highlighted a 
what the spirit of the an- 

such a principle and which has shown that the 
cetres left them as an inheritance“. 
connection of man with humanity 


Tadié ends the analysis of the concept was only possible by means of 
Burke's ideological 


reason as a common characteristic 

fine and subtle irony, mingled with the cy- 
to all men. 

ism: "It would be right if all 

Beside the many characters 

contemporary conservatives, without 
commonalities, conservatism has its pro- 
With respect to nominal membership k 
close to national particularities. At 


party or the other, render him pu- 


fourth chapter Lj. Tadié presenbly homage, because he took the 


English criticism of the Révolupensé for them and often 
tion expressed in the oeu-place“. 


vre by Edmond Burke. Not only 
The evolution of the idéolo- 

by their content, but also by their 
spiritual gic in Germany from- 
style, these pages belong true- 

then resignation to the novel- 

ment to the greatest creations and 
ism, occupies the central part of the 
can be measured with analysis 
book. It is in this chapter that 1' 
Brilliant styling from Burke made 
scholarship of the author reaches its 
by S. Jovanovic. What's so- 

summit. A wealth of data, 

attractive in the work of 

a depth of analysis and a text 

Burke so that it absorbs equally 
systematic and concise, prove it. 
ment la pensée de nos contempo- 

U seems there is no name 

rains? »Burke has remained a classic 


more important nor more significant conservative thesis 
of the participation without having received a place 


their French 


... k because 


cularity with which he expressed 
adéquate. 

a purely national specificity 

At the beginning, the author for- 


English in its criticism of the Rémgle the problem which, without 
doubt, involution frangise. This peculiarity cites each of us to 
meditation. 


manifests itself in the experience 
Over the past hundred years, 


superior of the political tradition in Europe lived through pé-glaise 
experiences, which succeeded, despite the reversible with 


usually created an unfavorable image 

survive all social upheavals 

of this country and represents its 

and to make peace with the new people like a cruel conqueror. 
took time. 

On the other hand, England and France 


Burke presents himself as a crice, in view of an experience con-ticking 
»objective« of the Revolution 


milk, and are considered as 
French although we cannot 
liberal and peaceful countries. "All 


expect that from him. According to these assessments concerning 
these 


Burke, the French Revolution is the 
countries and these peoples are not all 


first total revolution in history 


made inaccurate, says Lj. Tadic, but 
world history, she is “the supre- 
they are too superficial and uni- 
principle of domination 

sides so that they can be 


of man by man and forgone seriously“. Any big 371 


Etat manifeste — de préférence et 
normalement — sa »vérité du pou- 
voir« plutót que le pouvoir de la 
vérité. 7 

L'Allemagne, divisée en série de 
petits Etats, ne vivait qu'une ascen- 
sion spirituelle au temps de l'Age 
lumiere. Les esprits éclairés de l'Al- 
lemagne créaient leurs grandes oeu- 
vres avant la Révolution française: 
Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Herder etc. 
Les Allemands célébraient la Révo- 
lution méme lorsqu'elle était déjà 
devenue l'objet de la critique contre- 
-révolutionnaire dans d'autres pays. 
L'auteur cite les mots connus de 
Hegel, écrits en l'honneur de la Ré- 
volution française. Mais, »aprés l'en- 
thousiasme et l'ivresse c'est le ma- 
laise qui vient... Aprés la défaite 
C'est la résignation qui se présente. 
Et cette psychologie sociale appar- 
tient surtout à la petite bourgeoisie«. 
La résignation était cet état d'esprit 
qui régnait en Allemagne lorsque la 
Revolution eut dégénéré en bona- 
partisme. 


Aprés la résignation c'était le pas- 
sage au romantisme politique qui 
commengait. Donc, l'avenir est issu 
du passé aprés lequel le romantisme 
soupirait justement. Tadié a particu- 
lierement analysé la liaison de Sche- 
iing avec les romantiques, ensuite 
il a analysé Müller et Baader, moins 
connus. Marx et Engels mentionnai- 
ent Baader parmi des représentants 
du socialisme féodal. 


Au sixième chapitre l'auteur con- 
tinue son analyse de ]la situation 
idéologique allemande moderne. »En- 
tre le romantisme politique, qui, en 
général, considére la Moyen Age 
d'état comme une »utopie inverse«, 
et lidéologie politique agressive de 
la Restauration, se trouve la théo- 
rie politique... de K.L. von Ha- 
ler«. Haler est un idéologie typique 
de l'absolutisme comme »bon vieux 
temps«. 

L'auteur revient, d'une maniére 
beaucoup plus profonde, à l'explica- 
tion des conceptions idéologiques de 
von Stahl. En tant que représentant 
marquant de l'idéologie de la Résta- 
uration, Stahl attaque les principes 
de la Révolution, non seulement à 
cause de leur substance rationaliste, 
mais aussi à cause des conséquences 
communistes. 

Dans ce chapitre la place centrale 
est donnée à l'analyse de l'école hi- 
storique de droit »considérée comme 


un certain prolongement du conser- 
vatisme allemand jusqu'au XIXe 
siècle avancé...« Aprés une analyse 
trés attentive des textes originaux 
de cette école et la confrontation des 
interprétations différentes, Lj. Tadié 
offre sa propre appréciation concise: 
»Pour Savigny et Stahl, le passé est 
en méme temps la source universelle 
et le confluent; tout en provient et 
tout lui revient. C'est pourquoi la 
notion de genése est pour Savigny la 
méme chose que le passé; le nouveau 
ne peut étre qu'un pur renouvelle- 
ment ou une rénovation de l'ancien, 
le changement ne peut étre qu'une 
r€-forme«. 


Le point de vue de Tadić sur 
l'histoire spirituele totale de l'Alle- 
magne est moins original, mais trés 
clair et acceptable. »L'histoire spiri- 
tuelle allemande, comme d'ailleures 
Vhistorie de toutes les vieilles na- 
tions européennes, créait sa propre 
tradition conservatrice... Mais pa- 
rallèlement à cette tradition spiritu- 
elle et à son opposé, on créait en 
Allemagne la tradition de la révolu- 
tion, qui avait également son propre 
accent, et cela à partir de Tomas 
Münzer et de la guerre des paysans 
allemande jusqu'à Marx et notre 
temps. Il n'y a qu'une différence — 
la tradition conservatrice allemande 
avait une racine institutionnelle bea- 
ucoup plus profonde que la traditi- 
on révolutionnaire et démocratique, 
justement parce que dans l'histoire 
allemande les classes révolutionnai- 
res et démocratiques étaient trop fai- 
bles pour que leur tradition ait pu 
laissé une racine plus profonde«. 

Le titre du septième chapitre — 
Téocratie, sociocratie et technocratie 
— suscite un intérét plus vif et plus 
spontané, parce qu'en une excursion 
historique, l'auteur nous conduit aux 
phénoménes contemporains. En effet, 
l'analyse ne nous trahira pas. Le con- 
tenu correspond au titre. En outre, 
ce chapitre est peut-étre le plus ri- 
che vu la matiére et les idées pré- 
sentées. 

»Sans égard aux particularités na- 
tionales ou à l'intention personnelle 
de ses créateurs, la pensée conser- 
vatrice tend à la subordination éner- 
Eique du principe rationnel de la li- 
berté à l'ordre compris irrationnelle- 
ment«. Prenant deux exemples, Pau- 
teur montre comment l'idéologie con- 
servatrice a influencé la sociologie 
classique et contemporaine, particu- 
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Manifest state — preferably and 


a certain extension of consernormally — its »vćritć of German po- 
vatism until the 19th century 


see "rather than the power of the 
siécle avancé. . .« Aprés ime analyse 
vérité. 

very attentive to the original texts 
Germany, divided into series of 

of this school and the confrontation of 


small states, lived only one ascendifferent interpretations, Lj. Spiritual 
tadié sion in the time of the Age 


offers his own concise assessment: 
light. The enlightened minds of Al- 
»For Savigny and Stahl, the passé is 


lemagne created their great works at the same time as the universal 
source before the French Revolution: 


and the confluence; everything comes from it and 
Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Herder etc. 
everything comes back to him. This is why the 


The Germans celebrated the Revolution of genesis is for Savigny the 
lution even when it was already 


m im e thing as the past; new 
become the object of criticism against 
can only be a pure renewal 
-revolutionary in other countries. 
ment or a renovation of the old, 

The author cites the known words of 
change can only be one 


Hegel, writings in honor of the Reré-form. 


French evolution. But, “after the in- 
Tadié's point of view on 


enthusiasm and intoxication is the evil of the total spiritual history of 
the Allelaise that comes. . . After the defeat magne is less original, but 
very 


it is resignation that presents itself. 
clear and acceptable. »The spiritual story 
And this social psychology belongs 
German tuelle, as elsewhere 

is mainly due to the petty bourgeoisie. 
the story of all the old na 

Resignation was that state of mind 
European nations, created its own 
who reigned in Germany when the 
conservative tradition. . . But no- 
Revolution had degenerated into bona- 
rallying to this spritual tradition 

party. 

it and its opposite, we created in 

After the resignation it was the step 


Germany the tradition of revolution to political romanticism which 
also had its own 


was beginning. Done, the future is from 
accent, and that k from Tomas 
of the past after which romanticism 


Miinzer and the Peasants' War 


just sighed. Tadié participated 
German until Marx and our 

bind analyzes Sche-binding 

time. There is only one difference — 
lling with the romantics, then 

the German conservative tradition 
he analyzed Muller and Baader, less 


had a well-known institutional root. Marx and Engels mentioned much 
deeper than the Baader tradition among representatives of the 
revolutionary and democratic, 


you socialism feudal. 
precisely because in the story 


In the sixth chapter, the German author, Les Classes Révolutionnai, 
continues his analysis of the situation. 


res and democratic were too much 


modern German ideology. Enbles so that their tradition could have 
been political romanticism, which, in 


left a deeper root“. 

general, considers the Middle Ages 
The title of the seventh chapter — 

of state as a »reverse utopia«, 
Téocracy, sociocracy and technocracy 
and the aggressive political ideology of 
— arouses a keener interest and more 
the Restoration, is the theo- 


spontaneous, because in an excursion 


political laughter. . . of K. L. von Hahistoire, the author takes us to the 
first. Haler is a typical ideology 


contemporary phenomena. In effect, 
of absolutism as “good old 

analysis will not betray us. Lesson- 
temps«. 

held corresponds to the title. Besides, 
The author returns, in a way 


this chapter is perhaps the most profound, to the explanation given 
the material and the ideas above. 


ideological conceptions of 

sentées. 

von Stahl. As a representative 

»Without regard to the natural peculiarities 
marking the ideology of the Résta- 

national or personal intention 

uration, Stahl attacks the principles 

of its creators, the thought retains the Revolution, not only k 
varice tends to subordination éner- 

because of their rationalist substance, 

logic of the rational principle of 

but also & because of the consequences 
berté has the order understood irrational- 
communists. 


is lying". Taking two examples, the other 


In this chapter the central place 

The author shows how the ideology given to the analysis of the 
hisservative school has influenced the storic sociology of law 
"considered as 


classic and contemporary, particularly 
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lièrement la formation du positivis- 
me sociologique d'Auguste Comte et 
celui de la »sociologie conservatrice 
plus nouvelle«. Aprés avoir consi- 
déré certaines catégories du systéme 
de Comte, l'auteur formule l'attitude 
finale qui est exacte d'aprés ce qu'il 
affirme, mais qui est en méme temps 
unilatérale: »La naissance de la so- 
ciologie en tant que science de la so- 
ciété, est marquée par là par une 
symbiose de l'esprit des citoyens con- 
servateurs et de la réaction«. Nous 
n'avons pas l'intention de faire un 
reproche à l'auteur, mais nous vou- 
drions pourtant exprimer notre im- 
pression qu'il n'y a pas de différence 
de principe entre cette formulation 
et l'affirmation que la sociologie est 
une discipline bourgeoise qu'il faut 
jeter du bord dans la mer. Le deux- 
ième exemple, l'influnce de l'opinion 
conservatrice dans la sociologie mo- 
derne, n'offre point de base pour 
n'importe quelles remarques. Tout 
au contraire, peut-être l'attitude 
marxiste immanente de l'auteur l'a- 
-t-elle conduit ici aux analyses cri- 
tiques les plus brillantes de »la so- 
ciologie conservatrice« — nous pré- 
férerions pourtant dire des théories 
Sociologiques conservatrices au ser- 
vice de l'intégration conservatrice 
existante de la société. La sociologie 
conservatrice, incitée par le contexte 
social de deux blocs militaires poli- 
tiques, a tiré la conclusion que l'ére 
de la science et de la technique a 
achevé l'idéologie et a établi un or- 
dre complétement nouveau. L'histo- 
ire des idées est finie et la fin de 
lidéologie est arrivée, La dépoliti- 
sation des citoyens grandit, la forme 
classique de l'Etat démocratique dis- 
parait et la civilisation scientifique 
et technique est incompatible avec 
la démocratie. Et enfin, d’aprés la 
sociologie conservatrice, les citoyens 
ne sont pas capables de diriger leur 
destin, mais leur destin est dans les 
mains de ceux qui savent et qui pla- 
nifient adroitement. En basant ses 
objections sur les recherches théori- 
ques de Habermas, l'auteur a démas- 
qué d'une maniére trés convaincante 
la nature conservatrice de ces thé- 
ses »contemporaines«. »Le type nou- 
veau du conservateur, affirme Lj. 
Tadié, se range résolument du cóté 
de la technique et veut gouverner le 
monde au moyen de l'Etat techni- 
que, Au fond, »le progrés« dans l'in- 
terprétation conservatrice contempo- 


raine signifie que les hommes sont 
continuellement dominés, mais cette 
fois d'une maniére technique plus 
adaptée, plus parfaite et plus effi- 
cacex. 


Dans le huitième chapitre Lj. Ta- 
dié se rallie à la révolution est bour- 
geoise, est exacte, mais complète- 
ment unilatérale. D'après ses buts 
fondamentaux, la Révolution fran- 
çaise tendait »au-delà de l'horizon 
bourgeois« — l'auteur y accepte la 
thése de Lukacs. En s'appuyant sur 
les estimations de Marx, l'auteur cite 
Babeuf en tant que premier phéno- 
méne de l'activité communiste dans 
la révolution bourgeoise. Par lana- 
lyse des conceptions idéologiques 
de Babeuf, Lj. Tadié a turné une 
page nouvelle dans sa propre ana- 
lyse. Jusqu'ici Tadić le révolu- 
tionnaire a analysé principalement 
les modéles idéologiques conserva- 
teurs, tandis qu' à présent il com- 
mence à analyser des  concep- 
tions révolutionnaires communistes. 
D'ailleurs, c'est tout de suite percep- 
tible, peut-étre pas à cause d'une 
meilleure connaissance du contenu, 
mais à cause d'un rapport émotif 
différent parce que le pathos révolu- 
tionnaire jailit de chaque ligne de 
l'auteur. Il s'agit ici du rapport entre 
la révolution et le droit naturel. Lj. 
Tadié affirme que »le droit naturel 
était en effet une théorie de la Re- 
volution«, avec les characteristiques 
suivantes: le droit naturel contestait 
le droit coutumier, niait la monar- 
chie absolue et mettait en question 
la dépendance de l'individu de la 
commune politique. Le droit naturel 
a été differemment interprété. A la 
différence du libéralisme qui met 
la liberté et l'égalité dépendantes 
de la propriété privée, la démo- 
cratite révolutionnaire représente le 
point de vue de notre auteur, et d’ 
aprés lui la réalisation de la liberté 
et de l'égalité superpose la propriété 
sociale. 

Au chapitre suivant Tadié conti- 
nue l'analyse du libéralisme et de la 
démocratie entre lesquels s'est falte 
»une scission historique mondiale qui 
dure jusqu'à nos jours«. Au cours du 
temps, le libéralisme abandonnait de 
plus en plus son passé révolutionna- 
ire et s'orlentait vers le présent con- 
servateur, tandis que la démocratie 
gardalt ou perdait sa continuité ré- 
volutionnaire en proportion du flux 
et reflux de la Révolution, c'est-à- 
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raine means that men are 


linked to the formation of positivity 


sociology of Auguste Comte and 
continuously dominated, but this 

that of “conservative sociology 

times in a technical way more 

more new". After consd- 

adapted, more perfect and more efficient 
dér certain categories of the system 

clear. 

of Comte, the author formulates the attitude 


In the eighth chapter Lj. The finale, which is exact according to what 
he says rallies to the revolution, is bouraffirmed, but which is at the 
same time Geoise, is exact, but completely unilateral: “The birth of the 
unilateral party. According to its goals ciology as a science of the so- 
fundamental, the French Revolution, is marked by there by a gaie 
tended "beyond the horizon 


symbiosis of the minds of con- 
bourgeois” — the author accepts the 
servers and the reaction“. We 
Lukacs thesis. Relying on 

do not intend to make a 

Marx's estimates, the author cites 
criticizes the author, but we want to 
Babeuf as the first phéno- 


would nevertheless like to express our imméné of the communist 
activity in pressure that there is no difference 


the bourgeois revolution. By the ana- 


of principle between this formulation 


analysis of ideological conceptions 
and the assertion that sociology is 
de Babeuf, Lj. Tadié turned a 

a bourgeois discipline that is needed 


new page in its own anaject from the edge into the sea. The two-lyse. 
So far Tadié the révolu- 


ith example, the influence of public opinion 
tionary has mainly analyzed 


ideological models in conservative sociology, does not offer any basis 
for 


tors, while at present he likes any remarks. Everything begins 
k 

analyser 

of the 

concep on the contrary, perhaps the attitude 

communist revolutionary movements. 

immanent Marxism of the author has 

Moreover, it is immediately percep 


-it leads here to critical analyses, perhaps not because of a most 
brilliant tick of "some better knowledge of the content, conservative 
ciology" — we pré-but because of an emotional report 


we would nevertheless say theories 
different because the pathos of the past 


sociological conservatives to the servant springs from every line of 
vice of conservative integration 


the author. This is the relationship between 


existing of the company. Sociology 


revolution and natural law. Lj. 
conservative, prompted by context 
Tadié asserts that "the natural right 
of two politi- 


was indeed a theory of the Retics, came to the conclusion that the “era 
evolution", with the characteristics 


of science and technology to 
following: natural law disputed 
completed the ideology and established an or- 


customary law, negated the entirely new monarchy. The absolute 
history and questioning of ideas is over and the end of 


the individual's dependence on 
ideology has arrived. The political 
political commons. natural law 

sation of citizens is growing, the form 
a été differently inlerprćtć. Oh no 
classic of the democratic state dis- 
difference from liberalism which puts 
appears and scientific civilization 
liberty and equality dependent 

and technique is incompatible with 
of private property, the demo- 
democracy. And finally, according to the 
revolutionary pots represent them 


conservative sociology, citizens 


point of view of our author, and of 

are not able to direct their 

after him the realization of freedom 
destiny, but their destiny is in the 

and equality superimposes the property 
hands of those who know and who place 
social. 

skillfully deny. By basing its 


In the following chapter Tadié contié objections on the theoretical 
researches the analysis of the liberalism and the 


Habermas ques, the author has démas- 
democracy between which was made 
that in a very convincing way 

»a world historic split that 

the conservative nature of these thé- 
lasts to this day". During the 


her »contemporaries«. "The kind of liberalism that we've been 
abandoning the conservative side of the day," says Lj. 


more and more his past révolutionna 
Tadic, se range résolument du cdté 


ire and was oriented towards the present conde technique and wants 
to govern the servant, while democracy 


world by means of the technical state or lost its risky continuity. 
Basically, »progress« in the In-volutionary in proportion to the flow 


contemporary conservative terprétation 


and ebb of the Revolution, that is - 
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-dire du socialisme qui a repris son 
héritage révolutionnaire. C’est a par- 
tis de ce chapitre qu’on trouve pro- 
bablement les meilleures pages sur 
l'analyse du libéralisme écrites dans 
les langues de nos peuples yougo- 
slaves. Nous nous permettons aussi 
de dire qu'il ne doit y avoir aucun 
activiste qui puisse parler du libe- 
ralisme ici et aujourd'hui sans avolr 
étudié ces lignes. Mentionnons au 
moins quelques thèses sur la déter- 
mination du libéralisme: le libéralis- 
me économique intercéde en faveur 
de l'entreprise libre et de la liberté 
du commerce. La concurrence est un 
credo vital du libéralisme et elle ne 
laisse pas de place à son prochain. 

A la question suivante: la sup- 
pression de la propriété privée est- 
-elle une condition essentielle pour 
ie changement des formes de notre 
vie et de nos rapports, l'auteur pré- 
sente l'opinion de Freud: »Malgré 
tous les avantages possibles que la 
Société sans propriété privée peut ap- 
porter, la malveillance et l'inimitié 
entre les hommes ne peuvent pas 
étre supprimées«. Freud conclut iné- 
branlablement, dit Lj. Tadié, que ce 
n'est pas la propriété privée qui a 
créé l'agression humaine en tant que 
danger menagant et destructif. Elle 
est, pour ainsi dire, »une partie iné- 
luctable de la nature humaine«. Ta- 
dié ne partage pas ce pessimisme an- 
thropologique de Freud, mais il est 
d'accord que la suppression de la 
propriété privée n'est pas suffisante 
pour la construction de la société so- 
cialiste ou démocratique. »Ce qui est 
nécessaire, c'est une négation révo- 
lutionnaire profonde des domaines 
de vie beaucoup plus larges et des 
relations qui ne s'épuisent pas seule- 
ment dans l'économie«. 

Les réflexions de l'auteur concer- 
nant les buts de la critique du libé- 
ralisme, sont particulièrement in- 
structives: »La critique du libéralis- 
me en tant qu'idéologie de la pro- 
priété privée et du mécanisme de la 
concurrence, ne signifie aucunement 
l'exclusion du conflit social... 14 ой 
il n'y a pas de conflit, il n'y pas de 
progrés de la société non plus«. 


Au dernier chapitre qui est vrai- 
ment brillant dans son ensemble, Ta- 
dié continue son analyse du libéralis- 
me, mais il ne s'y arréte pas et ex- 
amine la démocratie et l'anarchie. Le 
libéralisme est l'idéologie du privé. 
Le libéralisme se distingue égale- 


ment par son attitude antiétatiste au 
nom du principe de l'individualité. 
Pourtant, l'idéologie libérale devait 
s'arréter devant le probléme suivant: 
»Si le principe de l'individualisme 
s'effectue d'une maniére conséquen- 
te, alors il conduit inévitablement à 
lanarchisme«. Bien que l'idéologie 
libérale reculát devant ce dilemme, 
les autres ne se sont pas arrétés, 


Pour Marx, l'Etat moderne libéral 
de son temps n'est que »comité d'af- 
faires« de la classe bourgeoise, et 
les lois ne représentent que la moy- 
enne de ses intérêts de classe, Marx 
a appelé le parlement libéral »un sa- 
lon de bavardages bourgeois«. Aprés 
cest mots de Marx, Tadié pose deux 
questions importantes: 1. la démo- 
cratie révolutionnaire, est-elle un 
adversaire de principe du parlemen- 
tarisme, et 2. le principe de la sou- 
veraineté populaire peut-il étre éga- 
lisé à la souveraineté nationale, c'est- 
-à-dire le peuple peut-il confier sa 
volonté législative à la représenta- 
tion nationale ou à l'assemblée natio- 
nale sans que cette volonté ne soit 
essentiellement tronquée? »Les révo- 
lutionnaires jacobins... soutenaient 
l'unité du pouvoir législatif, exécutif 
et judiciaire, Ils croyaient que la 
souveraineté populaire ne pouvait 
étre assurée que par la dictature po- 
pulaire (sans-culotte)«. Cet héritage 
politique de la démocratie française 
révolutionnaire a été également 
transmis au socialisme marxiste ré- 
volutionnaire, et s'est confirmé dans 
la construction léniniste du pouvoir 
soviétique et du parti communiste. 
Quelles étaient les conséquences pra- 
tiques de ce modéle de la démocra- 
tie révolutionnaire: »Sans égard à 
ses formes historiques, la démocra- 
tie révolutionnaire n'a pas trouvé — 
avec la seule exception de la Com- 
mune de Paris — ni dans sa prati- 
que ni dans sa philosophie politique, 
un moyen sür pour la limitation du 
pouvoir politique. C'est pourquoi il 
arrivait et il arrive qu'une minorité 
au pouvoir, à vrai dire une élite, 
gouverne d'abord au lieu du peuple 
et ensuite sur le peuple, et de cette 
façon, s'en référant à la souveraineté 
du peuple, supprime la réalisation de 
cette souveraineté«. 


Le libéralisme, la démocratie, le 
socialisme et l'anarchisme poussalent 
sur le méme arbre du droit naturel. 
Lj. Tadié táche de réaffirmer l'anar- 
chisme en tant que pensée sérieuse 
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say of socialism which has resumed its 


ment by his antistatist attitude to the 


revolutionary heritage. This is the name of the principle of 
individuality. 


tis of this chapter that we find pro- 
Yet liberal ideology had to 

probably the best pages on 

stop at the following problem: 
analysis of éorite liberalism in 

»If the principle of individualism 

the languages of our Yugo- 

is carried out in a consequential way 
slavs. We also allow ourselves 

te, then it inevitably leads k 

to say that there should be no 
anarchism". Although the ideology 
activist who can talk about libe- 
liberalism shrinks from this dilemma, 
realism here and today without having others have not stopped. 
study these lines. Let us mention at 
For Marx, the modern liberal state 


less a few theses on the deterde of his time is only "committee for the 
afmination of liberalism: the liberalizers" of the bourgeois class, and 
me economic intercedes in favor 


the laws represent only the average 
of free enterprise and freedom 


against his class interests. marx 


Trade. Competition is a 


called the liberal parliament "a vital sacredo of liberalism and she is 
not talking bourgeois chatter". After 


leaves no room for his neighbour. 
these are words of Marx, Tadié poses two 


To the following question: the important suppositions: 1. the 
demopression of private property is a revolutionary democracy, is it a 


it an essential condition for 

principled opponent of parliament 

ie changing the shapes of our 

tarism, and 2. the principle of 

life and our relationships, the main author 
veraineté popular can it be éga- 

feel Freud's opinion: "Malgré 

lisé to national sovereignty, that is 

all the possible advantages that 

that is to say, can the people entrust their 
company without private property can 
willingly legislatively to the representative 
carry, malevolence and enmity 


national assembly or the national assembly between men cannot end 
without this will being 


be deleted". Freud concludes iné- 
essentially truncated? »The révo- 
wobbly, Lj said. Tadic, that this 


Jacobin lutionaries. . . supported 


is not the private property that has 
unity of legislative, executive power 
créé human aggression as a 

and judicial. They believed that the 
menacing and destructive danger. She 
popular sovereignty could not 

is, so to speak, 'a part inć- 


be assured only by the poluctable dictatorship of human nature. 
Tapulaire (sans-culotte)“. This dié heritage does not share this an- 
political pessimism of French democracy 


Freud's anthropology, but it is 
revolutionary 

a 

court 

also 

agree that the deletion of the 


handed down to Marxist socialism private property is not 
revolutionary enough, and was confirmed in 


for the construction of social society 
the léninist construction of power 
cialist or democratic. "Which is 
Soviet and Communist Party. 
necessary, it is a revoked negation. 


What were the far-reaching consequences of this model of democracy's 
much broader life and revolutionary ties: "Without regard to k 


relations that are not exhausted only in their historical forms, 
democracy in the economy. 


revolutionary tie did not find — 


The reflections of the author concern, with the sole exception of the 
Comnant, the aims of the criticism of the libémune of Paris — neither 
in its practicalism, nor particularly in-that nor in its political 
philosophy, 


structives: “The critique of libéralis is a sure way to limit the soul as 
an ideology of political power. This is why it is private and of the 
mechanism of 


happened and it happens that a minority 
competition, does not mean 

in power, to tell the truth an elite, 
exclusion from social conflict. . . lé oft 
rule first instead of the people 

there is no conflict, there is no 

and then on the people, and from this 
neither does society's progress. 


way, referring to the sovereignty and In the last chapter which is true- 
of the people, suppresses the realization of 


ment brilliant as a whole, Tacette sovereigntć“. 
dić continues his analysis of the libćralis 
Liberalism, democracy, 


me, but he does not stop there and ex-socialism and anarchism pushed 
democracy and anarchy amine. THE 


on the same tree of natural law. 
liberalism is the ideology of prlvé. 
Lj. Tadié tries to reaffirm the anar- 
Liberalism is also distinguished 


chism as sérulous thought 
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libertaire. Si la raison gouverne le 
monde ou il faut qu'elle le gouverne, 
affirment les anarchistes, alors l’ap- 
plication de la force est en soi quel- 
que chose d'irrationnel et d'inhuma- 
in. Il n'est possible d'assurer la liber- 
té contre l'autorité »que par la sup- 
pression de l'Etat et de ses lois«. Ta- 
dié montre que l'idée fondamentale 
libertaire concernant l’organisation 
de la société sur le principe des aso- 
ciations, a été conçue par Proudhon. 
Les gouvernements libéraux ainsi 
que socialistes persécutaient l'anar- 
chisme en tant qu’hérésie la plus 
dangereuse, Notre auteur déclare 
avec résignation: »L’anarchie n'avait 
pas de chance plus visible de véri- 
fier historiquement la validité de ses 
principes«. C'est exact, elle ne l'avait 
pas et probablement elle ne l'aura 
pas à cause de la nature de l'anar- 
chisme. 

Dans la conclusion au titre parti- 
culier — Autorité et liberté — outre 
le raccourci des analyses précéden- 
tes, Lj. Tadié indique sa propre atti- 
tude qui émane de l'optimisme, il ex- 
prime la foi en la raison et espère 
une vie sociale basée sur la raison. 
La derniére phrase contlent cette 
pensée: »Lorsque l'idée que l'homme 
est mür pour construire sa vie soci- 
aie sur des principes rationnels, a été 
une seule fois, elle ne peut plus ja- 
mais être refoulée de ce monde, 

L'oeuvre de Lj. Tadić — Tradition 
et révolution — est d'une valeur 
durable, non tellement par des idées 
théoriques nouvelles, mais par l'ana- 
lyse marxiste fondamentale et con- 
sistante des formations idéologiques 
traditionnelles contre-révolutionnai- 
res. C'est vraiment une oeuvre rare 
d'un marxiste contemporain, presque 
unique dans la littérature internatio- 
nale, qui analyse les sources idéolo- 
giques spiritueles de la tradition et 
de la contre-révolution, qui ne fait 
pas de constructions abstraites et ne 
colle pas d'étiquettes, Ce livre a une 
place particuliére dans notre littéra- 
ture philosophique et sociologi- 
que parce que nous n'avions jusqu'à 
maintenant l'occasion de lire une 
telle oeuvre qu'en traduction. 

Si nous voulions objecter par prin- 
cipe quelque chose à ce livre, l'ob- 
jection éventuelle serait donc réduite 
à largument suivant: malgré son 
attitude implicite présente dans tou- 
te l'oeuvre, l'auteur devait indiquer 
d'une maniére plus explicite sa pro- 


pre attitude dans certains passages 
fondamentaux de l'analyse, L'aspect 
sociologique de l'analyse des phéno- 
mènes idéologiques n'est pas partout 
suffisamment respecté non plus. 

Il n'est pas difficile de conclure 
que cette oeuvre n'est que prolégo- 
ménes à une analyse des rapports 
entre la tradition et la révolution 
dans notre siécle. C'est pourquoi 
nous pouvons seulement souhaiter 
d'avoir cette analyse le plus tót pos- 
sible dans l'oeuvre suivante de Lju- 
ba Tadié. 

Veljko CVJETICANIN 


Max Müller 


Erfahrung und Geschichte 


Verlag Karl Alber 
Freiburg/München, 1971, S. 616 


Dieses neueste Werk von Max 
Müller (dem bekannten Professor an 
der Philosophischen Fakultät Mün- 
chen) enthält 19 philosophische Be- 
trachtungen, die zusammen ein Gan- 
zes der thematischen Auseinander- 
setzung über die Erfahrung und die 
Geschichte ausmachen, jede aber 
doch nach dem Inhalt der Darlegung 
eine eigene Besonderheit ist. 

Im einführenden Kapitel beschäf- 
tigt sich der Autor mit dem Prob- 
lem der Wahrheit der Metaphysik 
und der Geschichte, und dies ist der 
erste Teil des Buches. Im zweiten 
Teil, im Kapitel über die Persón- 
lichkeit, spricht er über folgende 
Themen: Persónlichkeit und Funk- 
tion, Sinn und Bedrohung des Sinns 
der menschlichen Existenz, der 
Mensch in der veränderten Welt und 
über einige zeitgenössische Ansichten 
über den Menschen in philosophi- 
scher Hinsicht. Im selben Werk fin- 
den wir unter dem Titel Geschichte 
diese Erörterungen: Zeit und Ewig- 
keit in der abendländischen Meta- 
physik, Erfahrung und Geschichte, 
Evolution und Geschichte, Historie 
und Geschichte bei J. G. Droysen. 
Im Kapitel, in dem tiber Freiheit 
gehandelt wird, finden wir vier Bei- 
tráge. Dieses sind: Freiheit (beige- 
fügt eine Erórterung über die De- 
termination), philosophische Grund- 
lagen der Politik, ontologische Pro- 
blematik des Naturrechts (beigefiigt 
ein Betrag über das Problem der 
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libertarian. If reason governs the 


pre attitude in some passages 


world where she must govern, 
fundamentals of analysis. Appearance 
say the anarchists, then the ap- 
analysis of phenomena 

plication of force is in itself something 
ideological mens is not everywhere 
What an irrational and inhuman thing? 
sufficiently respectful either. 

in. It is not possible to ensure freedom 
It is not difficult to conclude 


té against the authority "only by supposition that this work is only 
prolegogpression of the State and its laws". Taménes has an analysis of 
dié reports shows that the basic idea 


between tradition and revolution 
libertarian concerning the organization 
in our century. That is why 

of the company on the principle of aso- 
we can only wish 

ciations, was devised by Proudhon. 

to have this analysis as soon as possible 
Liberal governments as well 


sible in the following work of Ljuque socialists persecuted the anar-ba 
Tadié. 


chism as heresy the most 
Veljko CVJETICANIN 


dangerous. Our author declares 


with resignation: “Anarchy had no 

no more visible chance of véri- 
historically proud of the validity of its 
Max Muller 

principles". That's right, she didn't have it. 
not and probably she won't 

experience and history 

not k because of the nature of the anar- 
gossip. 

Publisher Karl Alber 

In the conclusion under the 
Freiburg/Munich, 1971, S. 616 

particular — Authority and freedom — besides 
the shortcut of the analyzes précéden- 
This latest work by Max 

tes, Lj. Tadié indique sa propre atti 
Muller (the well-known professor an 


study which emanates from optimism, it exder Philosophischen 
Fakultat Miin-prime faith in reason and hope 


chen) contains 19 philosophical 
a social life based on reason. 
that together form a whole 

The last sentence contains this 
process of the thematic 


think: ^When the idea that man 


posit on the experience and the 

is ripe to build his social life 

make up history, each but 

ale on rational principles, a été 

but according to the content of the presentation 

once only, she can no longer jaeine eigene Besonderheit ist. 
but to be driven out of this world. 

In the introductory chapter 

The work of Lj. Tadic — Tradition 


The author deals with the rehearsal revolution — est d'une valeur lem 
of the truth of metaphysics 


sustainable, not so much by ideas 
and the story, and this is the 

new theoretical ideas, but by the analysis 
first part of the book. in the second 
fundamental Maaxist lysis and con- 
part, in the chapter on the person- 
resistant to ecological formations 

he talks about the following 
traditional counter-revolutionary 
Topics: personality and funk 

res. It really is a rare work. 

tion, meaning and threat to meaning 
of a contemporary Marxist, almost 


the 


human 

Existence, 

the 

unique in international literature 

Man in the changed world and 

nale, which analyzes the idéolo- 

on some contemporary views 

spiritual principles of tradition and 

about man in philosophical 

of the counter-revolution, which does not 
from a technical point of view. In the same factory 
no abstract constructions and 

which we call History 

package no labels. This book has a 

these discussions: time and eternity 


special place in our littérakeit in der abendlandischen Philosophical 
metature 


et 

sociology 

physics, experience and history, 
only because we had so far 
Evolution and history, history 
now the opportunity to read a 
and history by J. G. Droysen. 


such work only in translation. 


In the chapter about freedom 


If we wanted to object by pringehandelt wird, finden wir vier Bei-cipe 
something k this book, the ob- 


sluggish. These are: freedom 
possible rejection would therefore be reduced 


fiigt eine Erorterung iiber die Dek the following argument:: despite its 
termination), philosophische Grund-implicit attitude present in 
toulagen der Politik, ontologische Prote the work, the author had to 
indicate 


problems of natural law (attached 


d'une maniére plus explicite sa proein amount on the problem of 
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Werte) und zuletzt: der Friede als 
philosophisches Problem. Im vierten 
Kapitel behandelt der Autor allge- 
mein das Problem der Bildung in 
folgenden Themen: Bildung, Schule 
und Welt, Tradition-Institution-Re- 
volution, Abendländische Wissen- 
schaftstheorie. Der dritte Teil des 
Buches enthält zwei Beiträge. Im 
ersten, der den Titel Fragmente zur 
Geschichte des Abendländischen 
Denkweges trägt, finden wir einen 
Überblick der Ideen: Aristoteles, 
Augustinus, Thomas von Aquin, Pa- 
scale, Kant, Husserl, Heidegger, Gu- 
ardini, Reinhold Schneider (reli- 
giöser Dichter und Schriftsteller). 


Im abschließenden Beitrag: Sym- 
bolos-Vollendung und Mitte befindet 
sich die philosophische Autobio- 
graphie von Max Müller. Sie ist ein 
kurzer Auszug aus seinem Buch: 
Symbolos, (München 1967). 

Aus dieser Autobiographie wollen 
wir hier einige kürzere Informatio- 
nen anführen. Max Müller studierte 
Geschichte, Philosophie und Litera- 
tur, Er steht unter dem Einfluß von 
Romano Guardini (Theologe und Phi- 
losoph), dem Historiker Friedrich 
Meinecke, dann von Karl Vossler, 
dem Münchner Romanisten, und auf 
dem Gebiet der Philosophie vor 
allem unter dem von Martin Heideg- 
ger. 

Seine Dissertation Über Grund- 
begriffe philosophischer Wertlehre 
verteidigte er im Sommersemester 
1930 in Freiburg. Auf Anregung von 
Martin Heidegger wurde Max Müller 
dann der Assistentenposten an der 
Philosophischen Fakultät angeboten, 
und man bot ihm die Möglichkeit 
zur Habilitation. Im Programm 
seiner Arbeit hatte er auch Vor- 
lesungen aus Philosophie für Theo- 
logen (Auf Grund »des Konkordats«). 
Er habilitierte 1936 mit der Schrift 
Realität und Rationalität, was unter 
dem Titel Sein und Geist (Tübingen 
1940) veröffentlicht wurde. Wegen 
seiner Ablehnung der nationalsozia- 
listischen Ideologie wurde ihm durch 
eine Anweisung aus Berlin die Do- 
zentur verweigert, und so lehrte er 
eine Zeitlang Philosophie als erzbi- 
schöflicher Dozent des Collegium 
Borromaeum. Nach dem Krieg kehrte 
er im Mai 1945 nach Freiburg zu- 
rück, wo ihm unter aller Anerken- 
nung die »Venia legendi« zurückge- 
geben wurde, die man ihm 1937/38 
entzogen hatte. Hier blieb er als Or- 


dinarius für Philosophie von 1946 bis 
1960 und dann ging er an die Philo- 
sophische Fakultät München. Er gab 
Gastvorträge an vielen Universitäten, 
Er ist unserer Studentengeneration 
bekannt, da er auch in Zagreb Vor- 
lesungen hielt, 


In diesem seinen Werk: Erfahrung 
und Geschichte begründet M. Mül- 
ler die Möglichkeit und den Sinn des 
philosophischen Zugangs zu allen 
Lebensfragen. Die Philosophie ist 
keine Abstraktion, die sich durch 
Deduktion im Arbeitskabinett for- 
men ließe, sie muß geistig in der 
Realität selbst anwesend sein. 

Für Max Müller ist die Philosophie 
keine »strenge Wissenschaft«, die 
sich in der Verifizierung verschie- 
dener Experimente and Tatsachen 
erschöpfte, die man auch immer be- 
liebig wiederholen kann, auch ist die 
Philosophie nicht in fertigen Be- 
hauptungen auf Grund logischer 
Schlüsse gegeben. Die Philosophie ist 
»strenges Wissen« als Darlegungs- 
weise des vergangenen, gegenwärti- 
gen und zukünftigen Verstehens von 
Sein und Welt. Dies ist die gedan- 
kliche Interpretation, die wegen der 
dauernden Veränderlichkeit von 
allem immer wieder wiederholt wer- 
den muß. Die Philosophie ist nicht 
das Schema für einzelne Wissen- 
schaften und die Vieldeutigkeit der 
Philosophie ist nicht ihr Fehler in 
wissenschaftlicher Hinsicht, sondern 
gerade ihr historischer Reichtum (S. 
517)! 

Die Philosophie muß also dauernd 
anwesend sein in der Welt. Was ist 
aber die Welt iiberhaupt? Die Welt 
ist nicht nur physische Anwesenheit. 
Fiir die Philosophie erscheint die 
Welt als historisches Phänomen 
(S.559). Das ist im Wesen die Sinnge- 
bung der Existenz überhaupt. In der 
Lósung dieser Fragen ist M. Müller 
als Philosoph auch im katholischen 
geistigen Raum anwesend, nicht 
aber, um eine besondere christliche 
Philosophie zu bilden, sondern um 
zwei Disziplinen, die einander er- 
gänzen in den Dialog zu bringen, 
dies sind seiner Ansicht nach die 
Philosophie und die Theologie. Die- 
se zwei Bereiche zu trennen würde 
die Thematik des Denkens allge- 
mein einengen. 

Das Wirken ist das Verhältnis 
in seiner Art zum historischen Mo- 
ment, und nur so kann der Mensch 
aus dem Getto kommen und die 
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values) and finally: the peace as 


dinarius for philosophy from 1946 to 


philosophical problem. In the fourth 


1960 and then he went to Philo 


chapter the author treats 


Munich Faculty of Science. he gave 

my the problem of education in 

Guest lectures at many universities. 
following topics: education, school 

He is our generation of students 

and world, tradition-institution-re- 
known, since he also performed in Zagreb 
volution, Occidental 

Knowledge- 

held readings. 

economic theory. The third part of 

In this his work: Experience 

The book contains two contributions. In the 


and history is based on M. Mulersten, who entitled the fragments 
to ler the possibility and the meaning of the 


Story 

of the 

Occidental 

philosophical approach to alien 
way of thinking, we will find one 
life issues. The philosophy is 
Overview of ideas: 


Aristotle, 


no abstraction standing out 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Pa- 
Deduction in the work cabinet for- 


scale, Kant, Husserl, Heidegger, Gumen love, it must be mentally 
present in the arding Reinhold Schneider (reli-reality itself. 


Greek poet and writer). 

For Max Miiller, philosophy is 

In the concluding article: Sym- 
no "rigorous science" that 

bolos completion and middle 
differ in the verification 

the 

philosophical autobiological 
those experiments and facts 
graphy by Max Muller. she is a 
exhausted, which one also always 
Short excerpt from his book: 

can happily repeat, also is the 
Symbolos, (Munich 1967). 
Philosophy not in finished 

From this autobiography want 
assertions based on logical 

here some brief information 
given conclusions. The philosophy is 


lead one. Max Muller studied 


"rigorous knowledge" as exposition 
history, philosophy and literature 
way of the past, present 

door. He is under the influence of 
gene and future understanding of 
Romano Guardini (theologian and Phi 
being and world. This is the mental 
losophy to the historian Friedrich 
clichéd interpretation that because of 
Meinecke, then by Karl Vossler, 
endure 

Variability 

von 

the Munich Romanist, and on 

to be repeated again and again 

the field of philosophy 

the muB. The philosophy is not 


especially under Martin Heidegda's schema for individual 
knowers. 


and the ambiguity of 

His dissertation on basic 

Philosophy is not their fault in 

concepts of philosophical theory of value 
scientifically, but 


he defended in the summer semester 


precisely their historical wealth (p. 
1930 in Fribourg. At the suggestion of 
517)! 

Martin Heidegger became Max Muller 
Philosophy must therefore constantly 
then the assistant post at the 

to be present in the world. what is 
philosophy faculty offered, 

but the world in general? The world 
and he was offered the opportunity 
is not just physical presence. 

to the 

Habilitation. 

Im 

program 

For philosophy, the 

of his work he also had 

world as 

historical 

Phanomen 

readings from philosophy for theo- 
(p.559). That is essentially the 

lied (because of "the concordat"). 


exercise of existence in general. In the 


He habilitated in 1936 with the writing 
Solution to these questions is M. Muller 
Reality and rationality what is under 
as a philosopher also in the catholic 
entitled Being and Spirit (Tubingen 
mental space 

present, not 

1940) was published. Because of 

but, to a particular Christian 

his rejection of the National Socialist 
to form philosophy, but to 

Listist ideology was carried through to him 
two disciplines that complement each other 
an instruction from Berlin that 

bring the whole thing into dialogue 
centurion refused, and so he taught 

in his view, these are the 

for a while philosophy as archbishop 
philosophy and theology. The- 
academic lecturer of the college 

se two areas would separate 
Borromeum. After the war returned 

the topic of thinking in general 


he moved to Freiburg in May 1945 


my constrict. 

back, where, with all due respect, 

Action is relation 

the »Venia legendi« 

in his way became the historical model given to him in 1937/38 
ment, and only so can man 

had withdrawn. Here he stayed as Or- 

come from the ghetto and the 
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»schizzofrene Spaltung« überwin- 
den, die zwischen ihm und der 
Welt liegt. Es wäre ein Irrtum an- 
zunehmen, die Freiheit wäre in Iso- 
lierung möglich. »Freiheit gibt es 
nur, wo es die Freiheit der Äuße- 
rung, der Gestaltwerdung und die 
Freiheit zum Werke und zur Re- 
präsentation gibt. Die bloße Ge- 
dankenfreiheit ist illusorisch.« (S. 
565). Diese Fragen werden immer 
als gesellschaftliches Konkretum ge- 
löst. Damit im Zusammenhang steht 
auch der Begriff der Pflicht, der 
nicht konstruiert und gepredigt wer- 
den kann, sondern er muß als Ver- 
pflichtung und Verantwortung in der 
Gemeinschaft erlebt werden. 


Aus diesen einführenden Bemer- 
kungen können wir den Zugang von 
M. Müller zur verschiedenartigen 
Thematik, die er in den 19 Beiträgen 
bearbeitet, sehen. Um nur einige 
Fragen anzuführen, die daraus erst- 
ehen: wie ist es heute möglich, zu 
philosophieren; was ist das Prinzip 
des Fortschritts; wie muß das Den- 
ken beschaffen sein, um der Wirk- 
lichkeit zu entsprechen; mit welchen 
kategorialen Mitteln können wir die 
heutige Welt verstehen; was ver- 
hindert eine klare Einsicht; was für 
eine Welt wollen wir und wie wollen 
wir sie aufstellen; was bedeutet es 
daß der Mensch das Wesen der Mö- 
giichkeit ist; wie sich den Institutio- 
nen gegenüber verhalten (Familie, 
Gemeinschaft, Staat, Partei, Kirche); 
worin liegt der philosophische Wa- 
gemut; wie stellt uns die Philosophie 
vor das Sein; der »Pluralismus« als 
Schicksal; ist »eine« Industriewelt 
möglich; worin liegt der Sinn der 
höchsten Spezialisierungen; wie den 
Frieden in der Welt sichern; was 
ist Stabilität; wie kann freiliebende 
Koexistenz zur echten Kooperation 
werden; usw. Diese Fragen werden 
nicht mit Hilfe von Apriori-Prinzi- 
pien gelöst, die zeitlose Prinzipien 
wären, sie müssen in der Zeit rea- 
lisiert werden, wobei immer der 
Unterschied zwischen normativem 
und faktischem Verhältnis besteht 
(oder der Unterschied zwischen Sein 
und Seiendes). Deshalb muß auch das 
Sein selbst als Zeit begriffen werden 
und in das Raum-Zeitverhältnis 
eingeschlossen werden. 

Gesellschaftliche Probleme können 
nicht aus der subjektiven Inner- 
lichkeit, aus der Privatisierung ge- 
löst werden, denn eine solche Art 


und Welse ist inhaltslos, und das 
würden wir uns in einer Scheinwelt 
bewegen. Damit in Verbindung führt 
M. Müller in seine Betrachtungen die 
Kategorie der transzendentalen Er- 
fahrung als dem wesentlichen Un- 
terschied zwischen der Grunder- 
fahrung und der Erfahrung, die auf 
positiven Fakten beruht, ein. Erst in 
der transzendentalen Erfahrung be- 
steht die Möglichkeit der Verteidi- 
gung gegen aufgedrängte politische 
Weltanschauungen. Diese grundle- 
gende Erfahrung über den Menschen, 
die Gesellschaft, das Recht und die 
Wahrheit erscheint dann als norma- 
tive Erfahrung der bestimmten ge- 
schichtlichen und gesellschaftlichen 
Situation gegenüber, die erzwungen 
sein kann. Das wäre das Prinzip der 
unpositivistischen Erfahrung, das 
sich wesentlich der phänomenologi- 
schen Philosophie von Edmund Hus- 
serl nähert. 


Nach der Ansicht von M. Müller 
steht die philosophische Gegenwart 
immer noch im Gespräch mit Martin 
Heidegger, über den er keine Apo- 
logie schreiben will, aber er meint, 
daß die Diskussion mit Heidegger die 
Denkaufgabe auch nach dem 20. 
Jahrhundert sein wird. Diese Pro- 
blematik und Differenzierung zeigt 
Müller in seinem Werk Existenzphi- 
losophie (erste Ausg. 1949, zweite 
1958, dritte 1964, alle unterscheiden 
sich untereinander). 

M. Müller erörtert in mehreren 
seiner Betrachtungen auch das Pro- 
blem der Philosophie bei MarX, wenn 
er über viele Fragen der mensch- 
lichen Existenz spricht, diese Philo- 
sophie ist heute als Idee der sozialen 
Wandlung der Welt anwesend. 


In der Lehre von Marx sieht Mül- 
ler das Ziel der Befreiung mit über- 
persönlichem Charakter. In der 
neueren Philosophie (Fichte, Kant, 
Hegel) wird die Freiheit als »Über- 
windung der Entfremdung« ange- 
sehen, wo auch Marx fortsetzt, aber 
zum Unterschied zu Hegels Begreifen 
»der Dialektik des Geistes« sieht 
Marx die Lösung dieses Problems in 
der Aufhebung der Ausbeutung und 
der Bildung der klassenlosen Gesell- 
schaft. M. Müller schreibt, daß sich 
in diesem historischen Prozeß der 
Einzelne verliert, und der Träger 
dieses Glücks ist nicht der Einzelne, 
sondern die Gesellschaft, und die 
Gesellschaft ist frei, nicht er (S. 109 
—110), und so ist das wesentliche 
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»schizzo-free division« 


tiberwin- 


and manner is contentless9, and that 

the one between him imd the 

we became ourselves in a make-believe world 
world lies. It would be a mistake- 

move. Connected with it 

increase, freedom would be in iso- 

M. Muller in his reflections on the 

possible. “There is freedom 


Category of the transcendental Ernur, where there is the freedom 
of experience as the essential Un- 


tion, the formation and the 
difference between the basic 


Freedom to work and to experience and the experience that gives 
on presentation. The mere Ge-positive facts, a. Only in 


freedom from thanks is illusory.« (p. 


of the transcendental experience be565). These questions are 
always the possibility of defense as a concrete social 


against political forces that have been imposed 
lost. related to this 

worldviews. This basic 

also the concept of duty 

enough experience about people, 


The society, the law and the can not be constructed and 
preached, but it must be experienced as truth then appears as a 
norm obligation and responsibility in the tive experience of the 
specific community. 


historical and social 


From these introductory remarks 
faced with a situation that enforces 
we can access from 

can be. That would be the principle of 
M. Muller to the various 
unpositivist 

Experience, 

the 

Topic he covered in the 19 posts 
essentially the phenomenological 
edited, see. To just a few 

sian philosophy of Edmund Hus 
lead to questions that arise from 
serl nahert. 

marriage: how is it possible today to 
According to M. Muller 
philosophize; what is the principle 
stands the philosophical present 

of progress; how does that have to 
still talking to Martin 

be such as to 

Heidegger, about whom he has no 
to comply with; with which 


wants to write logy, but he thinks 


categorical means we can use the 
that the discussion with Heidegger 
understand today's world; what 
Brainteaser even after the 20th 
prevents clear insight; what for 
century will be. This pro 

a world we want and how we want 
problems and differentiation 

we set them up; what does it mean 
Muller in his work Existential 

that man is the essence of M6 
losophie (first edition 1949, second 
equability is; how the institutions 
1958, third 1964. all differ 

behave towards others (family, 
each other). 

community, state, party, church); 
M. Muller discussed in several 
what is the philosophical 


of his reflections also the courage; how does philosophy 
represent us blem of philosophy in Marx, if 


before being; the »pluralism« as 
he about many questions of human 
Fate; is "an" industrial world 


human existence speaks, this Philopossibly; what is the meaning 


of sophie today as an idea of the social 
highest specializations; like the 
change of the world present. 

secure peace in the world; What 


In Marx's teaching, Mulist sees stability; how can free-loving ler 
the goal of liberation with over-coexistence for genuine 
cooperation 


personal 

Character. 

In 

the 

become; etc. These questions will be 
modern philosophy (Fichte, Kant, 
not with the help of a priori principles 
Hegel) freedom is described as "over- 
pien solved the timeless principles 
spiral of alienation« 

were, they have to react in time 

see where Marx also continues, but 
be lized, whereby always the 

in contrast to Hegel's understanding 
Difference between normative 

»the dialectics of the spirit« 

and factual relationship exists 


Marx solves this problem in 


(or the difference between being 

the elimination of exploitation and 
and beings). That's why it has to be 
the formation of the classless society 
Being itself to be understood as time 
shaft. M. Muller writes that 

and 

in 

the space-time relationship 

in this historical process 

be included. 

Individual loses, and the carrier 
Societal problems can 

this happiness is not the individual 
not from the subjective 

but the society, and the 
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be lost, because such a kind 
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Verhältnis zum Staat und zur Ge- 
sellschaft im Verlangen nach dem 
Absterben des Staates geprägt. Da 
ist M, Müller sehr skeptisch. Durch 
das Absterben des Staaies und seiner 
Autorität, meint er, kommt es dazu, 
daß die klassenlose Gesellschaft seine 
Funktion in zielstrebiger Selbst- 
verwaltung übernimmt (wobei die 
Frage, ob das erwünscht ist oder 
nicht gar nicht gestellt wird). Da ge- 
schieht, nach Müller etwas, was man 
auch in den »christlichen Kreisen« 
nicht erkennt, nämlich, mit dem Ab- 
sterben des Staates stirbt auch die 
Persónlichkeit. »Staat kann nur als 
personaler Staat sein, Gesellschaft 
aber auch als unpersonaler kollek- 
tiver Vollzug. Person braucht des 
Staates als personalen Werkes, als 
ihres Korrelates.« (S.120) In der 
Auffassung, daß das Kollektiv vor 
dem Einzelnen ist, treten viele For- 
men der Freiheit ab und erschei- 
nen als »Epiphanomen«. »Kultur 
wird hóchstens noch als Instrument 
zum Glück, nie mehr aber als Le- 
bensweise verständlich. Es ist klar, 
daB die christliche Sozialphilosophie 
diese Einseitigkeiten der marxisti- 
schen Freiheit — Geschichtsauffa- 
ssung ablehnen mufite. Auch bei 
Marx ist nicht die einzelne Person 
der substantielle Träger der Frei- 
heit, vielmehr die menschliche Ga- 
ttung in ihrer Organisation als Ge- 
sellschaft. Diese menschliche Ga- 
ttung steht im geschichtlichen Ge- 
winn ihrer Freiheit als gesellscha- 
ftliche Freiheit selbst unfrei unter 
den Gesetzen des Dialektischen Ma- 
terialismus, den Gesetzen der Pro- 
duktionsverhältnisse.« (S.317) 


Um dem Einzelnen in seiner Ver- 
schiedenartigkeit Recht zu sichern, 
muB die Religionsauffassung von 
Marx und Feuerbach als »Epiphäno- 
men« des »sekundären« Lebens ver- 
worfen werden, das auf dem Boden 
des MiBerfolges des »primiren« Le- 
bens ensteht, da die Begriffe des se- 
kundären Daseins nicht an die Re- 
ligion angewendet werden kónnen 
und nicht von da deduziert werden 
kónnen. Die religióse christliche Le- 
bensform hat ihre historische Ganz- 
heit in der Idee des selbstoffenbarten 
Gottes (S. 414—415). Diese Schlüsse 
Müllers über die Unfreiheit des Ein- 
zelnen im Marxismus kónnen nicht 
aus der Lehre von Marx entnommen 
werden, und gewisse Formen des po- 
litischen Pragmatismus haben mit 


dem ursprünglichen Marx nichts 
gemeinsam. 

Müllers Auffassung der Idee des 
offenbarten Gottes und der christ- 
lichen Lebensform und Formung der 
Anschauung erscheint als Differen- 
zierungsproblem im Rahmen des 
Denkens überhaupt, worauf wir in 
dieser kurzen Rezension gar nicht 
eingehen kónnen. Auch in der Phi- 
losophie finden sich Differenzierun- 
gen, die Wegweiser für einen dau- 
ernden Denkdialog in der Lósung 
der Lebenssituationen geben. M. 
Müller ist hier, obwohl er persón- 
lich anwesend ist, sehr tolerant. Er 
sieht die Philosophie nicht als eine 
Reihe verschiedener Lehren, die sich 
historisch nach einer immanenten 
Notwendigkeit abwechseln, sondern 
als dauerndes Problem des mensch- 
lichen Denkens in der Vergangen- 
heit, Gegenwart und Zukunft. Des- 
halb enthált seine Darlegung immer 
den Gedankenreichtum, der breite 
Gebiete für weiteres Denken eróf- 
fnet. Über jede gestellte Frage kann 
auf unterschiedliche Weise gespro- 
chen werden, und so ist die Leben- 
serfahrung manchmal Anregung für 
eine bestimmte Denkweise. Bei M. 
Müller ist das philosophische Ver- 
hältnis zur Philosophie dauernd an- 
wesend, was bedeutet, daß man über 
die Philosophie aus ihrer Ganzheit 
sprechen muß. Ein solches methodo- 
iogisches "Vorgehen erleichtert die 
Lósung der gestellten Probleme. 
Wenn es hier zu Unterschieden 
kommt, so ist damit noch nicht der 
Weg in diesem Ganzen verringert, 
und darin liegt der dauernde philo- 
sophische Wert dieses Werkes. 

Branko BOSNJAK 


A. N. Prior 


Objects of Thought 


(edited by P. T. Geach and 
A.J.P. Kenny) 
Oxford 1971 


Four years have already passed 
since the sudden death of Arthur 
Prior and now here it is his last 
book »Objects of Thought«, publi- 
shed posthumously. The editors, P.T. 
Geach and A.J.P, Kenny, mention in 
the preface that the book has not 
been completed and ready for pu- 
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State as a personal work, as 
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hey, present and future. Of- 

of freedom and appear 

half always contains his exposition 
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» Culture 

the wealth of ideas, the broad 
becomes at best as an instrument 
Areas opened up for further thinking 
fortunately, but never more than life 


fnet. About any question asked can 


understandable. It's clear, 

spoken in different ways 

that the Christian social philosophy 
and so is life 

these one-sidedness of the Marxist 
experience sometimes suggestion for 
freedom — conception of history 

a certain way of thinking. At the. 
sung had to refuse. Also at 

Miiller is the philosophical ver 
Marx is not the individual person 


relationship to philosophy constantly different substantial bearer 
of the free being, which means that one is over, rather the human 
Ga-philosophy from its entirety 


in their organization as a conversation. Such a methodo-society. 
This human ga- 


logical procedure facilitates the 

is part of the historical 

solving the problems posed. 

win their freedom as a social 

If there are differences here 
public freedom itself unfree under 
comes, that's not the end of it 

the laws of dialectic ma- 

way reduced in this whole, 


materialism, the laws of pro- 
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Prior and now here it is his last 
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blishing, although some chapters in 
the manuscript date back to 1964. In 
spite of this, nothing has been added 
or changed in the text with the ex- 
ception of the addition of two passa- 
ges from Prior’s previously publi- 
shed works. It is very probable that 
Prior would not have published this 
book in its present state, i.e., without 
substantial changes and revisions, 
yet even so the book represents a 
well-rounded thematical whole. 


The book is divided into two parts 
on the basis of the two meanings 
Prior ascribes to the expression »ob- 
jects of thought«. The first meaning 
is: what one thinks, ie. proposition 
that grass is green; that two plus 
two are five). The second meaning 
denotes the thing one is thinking 
about, ie. an object in the broadest 
sense. The discussion, however, is 
not limited solely to the objects of 
thought, because a similar double 
meaning can be found in connection 
with the objects of beliefs, or speech, 
etc. Somehow, right at the beginning 
a superficial remark imposes itself 
on the reader, namely — that the ti- 
tle of the book is not adequate be- 
cause it unnecessarily narrows the 
field of inquiry. 


The main question discussed in the 
first, larger, part of the book is how 
do propositions become objects of 
thoughts. The presupposition that 
has a decisive influence on the di- 
rection of the following deductions 
and arguments is the well-known 
definition of a proposition as a logi- 
cal construction. Each sentence in- 
cluding the word »proposition« can 
be replaced by a sentence in which 
this word does not appear. Prior is 
here taking up F. P. Ramsey's theo- 
ry, expounded in the article »Facts 
and Propositions«, from 1927. Accor- 
ding to this, so-called, »No truth« 
theory the sencences »The proposi- 
tion p {5 true« »it is true that p« 
have the same meaning as p itself. 
The seemingly simple procedure of 
eliminating propositions understood 
as abstract entities encounters diffi- 
culties when applied to sentence 
with a different logical form. In one 
of the following chapters Prior suc- 
cessfully proves that the sentences 
pertaining to the types: »Every pro- 
position« and »Some propositionse, 
when changed to another form, ie. 
by quantification of the propositional 
variables in the manner: »For all 


p..« and »For some p..«, do not 
implicate the existence of the objects 
represented by the letter p. In other 
words, the introduction of a quan- 
tifler does not imply an ontological 
commitment. However, there exists 
a certain type of sentence that does 
not lend itself to such a logical ana- 
lysis of propositions. That are the 
sentences of the type: »x believes 
(thinks, says) that p...«, the nature 
of which appears to be in a certain 
sense something alien to logic. To 
assume that this expresses the rela- 
tion between two objects, x and 
»that p«, would be, according to Pri- 
or, the gravest possible mistake, be- 
cause it should always be borne in 
mind that a proposition is not, and 
cannot possibly be, an object. If x 
believes that grass is green this by 
itself does not establish any relation 
between x and »that grass is green«. 
The origin of such a mistake is hid- 
den, it is maintained, in the faulty 
and inadequate analysis of the form 
of the proposition, because the cor- 
rect division into the constituting e- 
lements is not »x believes) that p« 
but, on the contrary, »x believes 
that) p«. The functor is not the sim- 
ple verb (believes, thinks, says) 
which would establish a relation 
between the subject of the sentence 
and the abstract »that p«. The com- 
pound form (belleves that, thinks 
that) has the function of constituting 
the sentence if on its left is the sign 
for the object and on its right the 
sign for the proposition. Actually, the 
functor is on one side a predicate 
and on the other a connective. A si- 
milar expression is, e.£, »...is man 
if...« which becomes a meaningful 
expression if the first empty space is 
taken by a name and the second by 
a propositlonal symbol However, 
this connective cannot contain any 
one of the ten logical constants that 
have been defined by combining the 
truth-values of the elementary pro- 
positions. It is evident that the truth 
of »x believes that p« does not de- 
pend on the fact whether the pro- 
position p is true or not. The truth- 
-value of the complex proposition 
seems to depend on the proposition 
p, but on which of its components 
or how Prior does not ask. The enti- 
re above analysis of the propcs'tions 
of the mentioned logical form rests 
on a wrong division into component 
parts. Although Prior's solution may 
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appear accurate at first sight, it can 
be subjected to at least one essential 
critique which renders it untenable. 
What is the argument against Prior’s 
divison of the mentioned proposition 
in »x believes that / p«? Let us take 
the example of languages which in- 
stead of »that« sentences use the 
accusative or nominative plus an infi- 
nitive or only the infinitive. Does not 
this clearly show that »believes« con- 
stitutes by itself one element of the 
proposition and that »that p« is the 
second part which is sometimes 
transformed into a specific form. The 
connection of »that« with the symbol 
p denotes the content of the propo- 
sition but says nothing about the 
truth-value. In that way the propo- 
sition is not asserted, only its con- 
tent (meaning) is considered. As con- 
cerns form and grammar there is 
nothing that would hinder the di- 
vision and partition of propositions 
of this type. From the standpoint of 
logic, on the contrary, it seems that 
»that p« is contained in the meaning 
of »x believes« which would, if lo- 
oked upon separately, remain unde- 
fined or denote something different 
than it does in the compound, i. e., a 
psychological state. 

Prior also discusses the logic of 
commands and questions and gives 
a very interesting definition of the 
question as a specific form of asser- 
tion. He speaks about the law of ex- 
tensionality he denies its general va- 
lidity, which is a logical consequence 
of his presuppositions in connection 
with intensional functions, and also 
about a couple of paradoxes which 
are solved differently than was 
shown in the theory of types. 


In the second part of the book 
Prior poses the question about »ob- 
jects of thought« in the second mea- 
ning that appears in sentences of 
the type »x thinks/says) about y.« 
Does this opinion set up a relation 
between the objects x and y? If there 
exist. However, in spite of this it 
the case when object y does not 
exist. However, in spite of this it 
seems certain in a way that in the 
case when the proposition is true 
the acceptance of the relation can- 
not be avoided, only — it is not 
quite clear what is related to what. 
If we try to avoid the difficulty by 
assuming that y represents the idea 
of the object instead the object it- 
self we will not succeed. Although, 


this would explain the relation that 
always exists between the subject of 
the sentence and the idea of the ob- 
ject and there would remain only the 
empirical question« does something 
fall under the concept or not. This 
solution does not hold good if con- 
fronted with the objection that the 
objects of fear, belief, but also of 
thought and speech, are not the 
idea of y, but y itself. Tryng to find 
a new solution Prior disputes with 
Reid, Brentano, Meinong and Find- 
lay, and finally quotes the basic 
thougts from G. E. M. Anscombe's 
essay: »The intentionality of sensa- 
tion«, Prior considers her answer to 
be unsatisfactory as well, but per- 
haps she has contributed mostly to 
this problem by her differentiation 
of the object from the intentional 
object. 

The last two chapters deal with 
Russell’s concept of proper names. 
Prior is trying to prove that Rus- 
sell’s definition is applicable only to 
demonstratives, the complex function 
of which is revealed by comparison 
with sentences, in which they have 
been replaced by definite descrip- 
tions and ordinary names. 

Generally speaking, in Prior's book 
we should not look for or expect 
final solutions and definite answers 
to the mentioned problems and to- 
pics. If there exists something at 
all which could decisively characte- 
rize the approach and method ap- 
plied in this book, then it is the fact 
that the questions are posed and 
discussed with all their implications 
and aspects, while there is no insis- 
tence on the absolute truth of any 
of the answers. Some difficulties 
the second part) seem to be unavoi- 
dable if one is to remain within the 


frame of logic. 
Neven SESARDIC 


Wolfgang Harich 


Zur Kritik der revolutionären 
Ungeduld 


Edition etcetera 
Basel, 1971 


Wolfgang Harich, der Mitarbeiter 
des Akademie-Verlags in der DDR, 
hat mit dem Buch: »Zur Kritik der 
revolutionären Ungeduld« groBe Pu- 
blizität erlangt. Weder hätte das 
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theoretische Niveau, noch die Tiefe 
oder die Originalitát diese Aufmerk- 
samkeit erregt, wenn der Autor 
nicht schon im Untertitel »Abbre- 
chung mit dem alten und neuen 
Anarchismus« der »revolutionären 
Ungeduld« den Krieg erklart hatte. 
Das Interesse wurde bei den Stu- 
denten geweckt, da sie durch ihre 
nonkonformistische Handeln der 
Kritik ausgesetzt sind. Dies trifft die 
Studentenbewegungen zweifach: 
theoretisch als Unmöglichkeit, die 
Revolution auf subkulturelle Kreise 
zu übertragen und praktisch als De- 
savouierung ihres Handelns und Ent- 
sagens an ihre Revolutionierung. 


Harich begründet seine Kritik auf 
der Analogie des alten und neuen 
Anarchismus, der sich nach seiner 
Ansicht in unmarxistischen, sogar 
kontrarevolutionáren Ideen sammelt: 
Negation der Diktatur des Proleta- 
riats, Trennung der Bewegung von 
der ókonomischen Basis, Negierung 
der entscheidenden Rolle der Arbeit- 
erklasse, Entfernung vom Problem 
des Topos der Revolution — dem Pri- 
vateigentum. Deshalb ist jede Bewe- 
gung »des alten und neuen Anarchis- 
mus« der Ausdruck »der revoluti- 
nären Ungeduld«, die vom alten 
Anarchisten Grave als: »Alles тий 
schon jetzt, rasch jetzi geschehen« 
artikuliert wurde und vom neueren 
Anarchisten Daniel Chon-Bendit: 
»Wir kämpfen für uns, nicht für 
unsere Kinder und wollen darum 
dem Sozialismus kleine Opfer brin- 
gen«. : 

Die Festlegung der Kritik, die der 
Autor reichlich mit marxistischen 
Textzitaten und der politischen Re- 
volutionspraxis versehen hat, ist uns 
bekannt, wie auch die Tatsache, daß 
die anarchistischen Bewegungen er- 
folglos blieben. 

Was anfechtbar bleibt, ist die Ne- 
Bierung der veründeriichen Bedin- 
gungen im zeitgenóssischen Kapita- 
lismus, die Spannung der Klassen- 
kämpfe und auch die Môglichkeit der 
Revolution auf dem klassischen be- 
waffneten Weg seitens des Autors. 
Harichs Negierung trifft dann auch 
Adorno, Marcuse, die »Frankfurter 
Schule« Obwohl die »Integrations- 
theorie« der Arbeiterklasse zweifel- 
haft ist-wenigstens pauschal be- 
wertet (z. B. der »wilde« September- 
streik in Deutschland 1968), obwohl 
das Ziel der sozialistischen Bestre- 
bungen das aufgehobene Privatei- 


gentum sein muß, obwohl die studen- 
tischen Mini-Revolutionen zu kein- 
erlei Resultaten geführt haben, ge- 
langt der Autor nicht zum Wesen 
des Begriffs Privateigentum, und 
deshalb ist diese Kritik so scharf 
und auch ideologisiert. Einfach alles 
führt zu dem Schluß-das Private- 
igentum aufheben. Die Frage ist so- 
gar im juridischen Sinn problema- 
tisch, man findet keinen Ausweg, 
und so ist die »revolutionäre Unge- 
duld« auch kein Wunder. Wenn wir 
noch sinngemäß im Sinne von Marx 
das Privateigentum als äußere sin- 
nliche Form der Entfremdung der 
Arbeit mit sich selbst verstehen und 
den Sozialismus als »allgemeines 
Privateigentum«, wo der Arbeiter 
nicht dem  Nichtarbeiter arbeitet, 
sondern das Gegenteil der Arbeit 
mit sich selbst, den geschlossenen 
Kreis der »Arbeitswelt«, der Orga- 
nisation, die Bürokratie, »der repres- 
siven Zivilisation«, dann wird die 
»revolutionäre Ungeduld« um so kla- 
rer. Die Arbeitsproduktivität, das 
Leistungsprinzip in der Gesellschaft 
des Privateigentums (Kapitalismus) 
und des allgemeinen Privateigentums 
(Sozialismus) wird zu dem Sollen, 
dem perpetuum mobile der Produk- 
tion, zum grauen Alltag der organis- 
ierten Arbeitszeit und der bürokra- 
tischen Institutionen. 


Der Bergriff »Diktatur des Pro- 
letariats« selbst ist eine höhere 
Form der gesellschaftlichen Entwi- 
cklung in der Reinheit der Gegen- 
sätzlichkeit der Arbeit mit sich 
selbst, aber da sie noch selbst oder 
erst »Arbeitswelt« ist, so wird uns 
die ganze extreme linke Studenten- 
bewegung nicht so pseudo-rebel- 
lisch erscheinen, wie sie vom Autor 
verurteilt wird, indem er ein Zitat 
von Chon-Bendit anführt: »Zieh dich 
an und geh ins Kino. Schau dir die 
tragische Langeweile eines Lebens 
an, aus dem du jetzt ausgeschlossen 
bist. Schau die Bilder an, die vor 
deinen Augen tanzen, die spielen und 
leuchten, Schauspieler, die spielen 
und leuchten, was du täglich erlebst- 
aber bei dir ist es leider nicht Spiel. 
Dann, sobald du die erste Werbung 
für die nächste Vorstellung siehst, 
nimm deine Tomaten und verdor- 
benen Eier und ziele! Sag nein zu 
allem! Tue etwas! Suche ein neues 
Verhältnis zu deiner Freundin, liebe 
eine andere, sag der Familie nein. 
Beginne, nicht für andere, sondern 
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mit anderen fiir dich selbst, hier und 
jetzt mit der Revolution!« 

Natürlich führt dieser kindische 
Nihilismus und dieser Hedonismus 
nicht zur »Diktatur des  Prole- 
tariats« und auch nicht zur Revo- 
lution. Man muß nur an den häufi- 
gen Konservativismus auch der kom- 
munistischen Parteien denken (z. B. 
als die KP Frankreichs darin übere- 
instimmte, daß Algerien Kolonie 
bleiben müsse, damit der eigenen 
Arbeiterklasse Extra-Profite zugesi- 
chert wären). In der Profitgesell- 
Schaft, den autoritáren Strukturen 
und der massenhaften Verbrauchs- 
manipulation bestehen die Móglich- 
keiten eines Integrationsprozesses. 
Es wäre mehr als das, ein zeitge- 
nóssisches, entsprechendes Selbstbe- 
wuBtsein der Arbeiterklasse zu ha- 
ben, die sich vom groben Materia- 
lismus nicht bestechen lieBe. In 
dieser Situation berühren die Stu- 
dentenbewegungen, die natülich trotz 
ihrer anarchistischen und romanti- 
schen Elemente nicht revolutionär 
sind das Wesen der zeitgenössischen 
bürgerlichen Welt: Stimulierung und 
Mitarbeit mit der Ordnung, die nur 
wachsenden Verbrauch sichert. 


Harich Vergleich des neuen und 
alten Anarchismus ist korrekt ge- 
bracht. Es stimmt auch, daß heute 
bei den Studenten im Westen: Gre- 
ve, Bakunjin, Kropotkin interessant 
werden. Auch ist der anarchistische 
Apolitismus, der dann zum Refor- 
mismus führt ebenfalls authentisch. 


Der Autor ist der Ansicht, daB 
diese Pseudo-Rebellen, die Studen- 
ten, im kapitalistischen System ab- 
sorbiert werden können, da ihnen 
auf dem Raum der Universitat 
einige Rechte eingeräumt sind. 
Weiter ist das Problem der hóheren 
Schulen ebenfalls periphär, und die 
Studenten kónnen nur in den revo- 
lutionáren Strukturen- »im indivi- 
duellen Terror« gegen die Profes- 
soren revolutionáre sein, Seiner An- 
sicht nach sollen die Studenten die 
Alma Mater verlassen und sich auf 
den politischen Standpunkt gegen 
das System konzentrieren. 

Die ganze Kritik der »revolutio- 
náren Ungeduld« ist in einigen Ka- 
piteln geschrieben: 

1. Das Grundmotiv des Anarchis- 
mus 

2. Zustand ohne Gewalt-das End- 
ziel auch des Marxismus 


3. Die revolutionáre Ungeduld als 
Ausgeburt des Wunschdenkens 

4. Anarchismus und Voraussetzun- 
gen des realen Zustands der Gewal- 
tlosigkeit 

5. Der anarchistische Apolitismus 
als Konsequenz der revolutiondren 
Ungedul 

6. Die Prioritát der proletarischen 
Revolution und die Nutzlosigkeit der 
diffusen Rebellen 

7. Exkurs über die Geschichte der 
Ideen der Bedrohung von Institutio- 
nen 

8. Der Anarchismus als Zwillings- 
bruder des Reformismus 

Die Reichweite der Studentenbe- 
wegungen, die von sozialer Unter- 
lage getrennt sind, ihre oft kindische 
Schwärmerei zur »schöpferischen 
Macht der Zerstörung« ist uns be- 
kannt. Trotzdem hat Harich auf 
dogmatische Weise den Studenten- 
bewegungen jede Mission versagt. 
Das ist für die Studenten von West- 
deutschland besonders interessant, 
die oft in ihren Aktionen an Ost- 
deutschland als Ideal denken. 

BlaZenka DESPOT 


Corrado Barberis 
Gli operai-contadini 


Societä Il Mulino 
Bologna, 1971. 


The transformation of rural socie- 
ty and home industry into urban and 
industrial society creates as a by- 
-product a, let us call it, new cate- 
gory of citizens — the part-time far- 
mers (»peasant-workers«). These are 
individuals or families with a double 
occupation, i. e., agriculture and in- 
dustrial work or some other job. 
Their economy is referred to as »mi- 
xed economy« because of their dou- 
ble sources of income. 

Economic theory and sociological 
research have not as yet dealt with 
this phenomenon in a satisfactory 
way, because, as far as we know, it 
has been difficult to organize a sys- 
tematical and thorough going rese- 
arch. In Yugoslav society this pheno- 
menon has practically not been re- 
searched either. 

Many economists held the view 
that the part-time farmers, with their 
mixed economy, are an accompany- 
ing and temporal phenomenon and a 
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transitional category in all countries 
and especially so in developing coun- 
tries; namely, during the process of 
transformation of agricultural socie- 
ty towards industrial society, from 
partially to highly developed indus- 
trialization. 

According to this theory it was 
possible, on a theoretical level, to 
assume that this category does not 
deserve much attention as a ve- 
ry typical socio-economic category 
pertaining to the transitional period. 
It was also maintained for a long 
time that on the practical level, in 
production and income distribution, 
this category did not exercise a sig- 
nificant influence. 


Such theoretical considerations of- 
ten took it for granted that part-time 
farmers would disapper or be redu- 
ced to insignificant numbers at the 
end of the transitional period, be- 
cause they would orient themselves 
to only one, more acceptable, occu- 
pation. Historical analysis has shown 
that the creation, existence and 
growth of this category of citizens 
does not correspond with theoretical 
assumptions, but is, on the contrary, 
constantly increasing in numbers. 


The book contributed by the rural 
sociologist Corrado Barberis attracts 
our attention because it represents 
the first serious attempt to give a 
thorough-going analysis of the pro- 
blem of part-time farmers as a sig- 
nificant economic and social factor 
which exists in almost every society 
as a successive and persistent pheno- 
menon, Some of the problems consi- 
dered by the author of »Gli operai- 
-contadini« (»Peasant-Workers«) 
which I would like to mention here 
are analogous in other European so- 
cieties and can be found in capitalist 
as well as in socialist countries to a 
certain degree. 


In the last 15 years Italy has ex- 
perienced a very significant rural 
exodus towards the bigger urban 
centres. According to Barberis the 
consequences of this exodus will be- 
come even more »aggressive«, if the 
economic development in Italy con- 
tinues to encourage the migration of 
workers to urban centres. The pre- 
sent situation in some regions (Lom- 
bardy, Piemont, Toscana, the Venice 
region; and recently also the Cam- 
pania and Sicily), is characterized by 
a constantly increasing number of 
part-time farmers. That is the rea- 


son why the authorities in the men- 
tioned areas are paying more and 
more attention to the improvement 
of transportation facilities and the 
organization of new services, etc., 
because the existing facilities are not 
adequate to the new situation in 
small urban centres. By regional 
Spatial planning they want in the 
first place to counteract the »cata- 
strophic« process of spontaneous ur- 
banization in metropolitan zones, 
which are in the truest sense of the 
word »besieged« by part-time far- 
mers. 

Italy can count on an increase in 
the number of part-time farmer fa- 
milies dn the near future. Their 
number wil grow by 2—3 million 
including here also a million fami- 
lies occupied in home industry and 
the same number of families that 
will make their living by small trade 
(i piccoli commercianti), Undoubte- 
dly, Italian society is bound to en- 
counter a number of difficulties in 
its endeavour to organize itself well. 
Therefore it is necessary to take 
Steps right away to intensify agri- 
cultural production not only in the 
plains but also in mountainous re- 
gions, because such an organized 
production could attract a great 
number of the already existing part- 
-time farmer families as well as fa- 
milies that are about to enter this 
category in the near future. 

Historical analysis shows that a 
combination of agricultural and non- 
-agricultural occupations has a long 
tradition not only in Europe but in 
non-European countries as well. C. 
Barberis poses the question of na- 
ming the new category: »peasant- 
-Workers« or »peasant-employees« 
according to their double occupation 
and partial working hours (»il tempo 
parziale«) devoted to agriculture. 

The author gives a shematical re- 
presentation of their participation in 
activities outside agriculture accor- 
ding to sectors of production or tem- 
poral intervals: in industry, in other 
occupations, at home or elsewhere; 
furthermore according to their de- 
pendance on the job and acording to 
daily, weekly or temporary work. 

Another indicator for defining this 
category, the author considers, is the 
question of defining it according to 
individuals or whole families. The 
answer is in favour of the generally 
accepted sociological standpoint to 
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name the individual part-time far- 
mers and to consider whole house- 
holds to be part-time farmer ones if 
they have at least one family mem- 
ber employed outside of primary 
productive activities. 

In the second chapter of the book 
that bears the title »Peasant Wor- 
kers in Italy« (Gli operai-contadini 
in Italia) C. Barberis, with his well- 
-known literary style, enlivens the 
dry statistical data and by simple 
counting: one, one, two — represents 
the new statistical formula for 1970. 
about the evidence of the increase of 
part-time farmer families. The data 
for 1970. for the agricultural regions 
that gravitate towards the five most 
significant industrial centers: Torino, 
Milan, Brescia, Padova and Rome 
show that the number of mixed fa- 
milies has reached 60% of the total 
of households. 


The typical peasant family is re- 
ported to be small, »agede, and fe- 
minized — a situation that clearly 
depicts the crisis of classical farming 
with the family as the nucleus. In 
other words, many Italian families 
continue to exist thanks to the fact 
that they have abandoned agricul- 
ture as their sole occupation. In part- 
-time farmer familles there are less 
»aged people« and women and there 
is a tendency to have more children. 
These families are better organized 
in their internal structure, accept 
innovations more readily, make bet- 
ter use of their free time and acquire 
urban habits faster. 

Entrepreneurs are quite common 
in Italian rural areas. Recently the 
appearance of a new profession 
could be observed: »mixed entrepre- 
neurs«, who rent machines and agri- 
cultural equipment from the direct 
producers, organize various services 
and thus find a new means of inco- 
me aside from farming. 


This chapter, that gives a global 
description of the life situation of 
the Italian part-time farmers accom- 
panied by statistical analysis, is fol- 
lowed by a chapter with the some- 
what unusual title »Workers' Vege- 
table Gardens, Bourgeois Gardens«, 
which can perplex the reader at first 
sight. Namely, the comparison of a 
small workers’ vegetable garden and 
a bourgeois park and the statement 
that they resemble each other in so 
far as they represent a recreation 
area, The worker grows small quan- 


tities of agricultural products, chie- 
fly vegetables, for his household. The 
author calls this »una agricultura di 
gioa« — agriculture for fun, while he 
refers to the park as a »giardino- 
-sport europeo« for the idle bour- 
geois. 

The transformation of the wor- 
kers’ vegetable garden into a park 
is an idyl about which the Italian 
worker can only dream. He needs 
this space for living and producing 
and looks upon it as a part of his 
past, where he spends his »il tempo 
parziale.« 

This somewhat naive attempt to 
define the free time the part-time 
farmer spends in his vegetable gar- 
den as — recreation, is unacceptable. 
After his work in the factory the 
worker is actually working in the 
garden to increase his income in or- 
der to survive. 

There follows an analysis of the 
position of the part-time farmer 
from the political aspect. It is evi- 
dent that legal regulations will not 
be able to influence Italian reality 
which instigates an ever increasing 
number of peasant families to seek 
new sources of income. 


Italy is a highly developed tourist 
country and for this reason a well 
organized agricultural production is 
indispensable. The expansion of tou- 
rism will determine the increase of 
the number of familles with a dou- 
hle occupation and double sources of 
income. According to C. Barberis the 
crucial question for those people is: 
survival or advancement. The part- 
-time farmer families do not want 
to be able just to survive, but neces- 
sarily strive to reach a more appro- 
priate, higher level of human Hfe 
and to become consumers of other, 
hitherto unattainable, goods and 
commodities (culture, education, re- 
creation and amusement). 


The final chapter deals with pre- 
sent disputes about the problems of 
part-time farmers. We encounter he- 
re more analyses than polemics about 
individual theories, and the dilem- 
mas: »progress or intelligencee and 
affluence or personality are accor- 
ding to the author (unfortunately) 
fictitious. 

Italy is a country with highly de- 
veloped industrial areas and a strong 
workers’ movement. The twofold 
process of shortening the working 
hours and expanding industry thro- 
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continue to exist thanks to the fact 
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that they have abandoned agriculnew sources of income. 
ture as their sole occupation. In part- 
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-time farmer families there are less 
country and for this reason a well 
»aged people« and women and there 
organized agricultural production is 
is a tendency to have more children. 
indispensable. The expansion of tou 
These families are better organized 
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in their internal structure, accept 


the number of families with a douinnovations more readily, 
make betble occupation and double sources of ter use of their 
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income. According to C. Barberis the 
urban habits faster. 

crucial question for those people is: 
Entrepreneurs are quite common 
survival or advancement. The part- 
in Italian rural areas. Recently the 
-time farmer families do not want 
appearance of a new profession 


to be able just to survive, but necescould be observed: »mixed 
entrepresarily strive to reach a more approneurs«, who rent 
machines and agripriate, higher level of human life cultural 
equipment from the direct 


and to become consumers of other, 
producers, organize various services 


hitherto unattainable, goods and 


and thus find a new means of incocommodities (culture, 
education, reme aside from farming. 


creation and amusement). 
This chapter, that gives a global 


The final chapter deals with predescription of the life situation of 
sent disputes about the problems of 


the Italian part-time farmers accompart-time farmers. We 
encounter hepanied by statistical analysis, is folre more analyses 
than polemics about lowed by a chapter with the someindividual 
theories, and the dilemwhat unusual title »Workers’ Vegemas: 
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workers’ movement. The twofold 
far as they represent a recreation 
process of shortening the working 


area. The worker grows small quanhours and expanding industry 
thro- 


ugout the country will bring about 
simultaneously an increase of the 
number of class conscious part-time 
farmers and an expansion of the 
workers’ movement which has up 
till now had a tradition in the indu- 
strial zones. 

As an appendix, the author has 
added four articles from: Czecho- 
slavakia, Yugoslavia, Poland and Ja- 
pan, dealing with the same topic. 
The phenomenon of a new category 
of citizens in the mentioned coun- 
tries bears some resemblances to the 
Italian situation. 

Corrado Barberis’ book ds interes- 
ting primarily because of the scope 


of the analyses, statistical data and 
the (literary) style. The industrial 
development has brought about a 
symbiosis of agriculture and indus- 
try and opened up new possibilities 
for socio-economic changes, especial- 
ly concerning the family structure, 
but as well on the political level, The 
author has displayed an accurate 
feeling for the posing of questions 
and provided new instruments for 
the analysis of a region striving to 
organize itself and a period of time 
burdened with heavy obligations due 
to fast industrial development. 
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Perspectives 


of socialism in developed industrial society (260-270); Serge 
Mallet, 


The new working class (271-284); Rudi Supek, The fate of the 
community 


productive (285-295); Veljko Koraé, Socialism in Underdeveloped 
Countries (206- 


-306); Predrag Vranicki, Socialism and the Problem of Alienation 
(307-317); Miladin Zivotié, Socialism and Mass Culture (318-328); 
Lucien Goldmann, De la 


rigor and imagination in socialist thought (329-338). — 
PORTRAITS 


ET SITUATIONS: Danilo Pejovié, Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
(339-350). — PEN 


SEE AND REALITY: Rudi Supek, The Ithical Antinomies of 
Revolutionary Existence 


tionary (351-363); Milan Kangrga, Praxis and criticism (364-376). 
— DISCUSSION: Herbert Marcuse, Einige Streitfragen (377-379); 
Serge Mallet, Two tactics 


(380-387). — REVIEWS AND NOTES: Predrag Vranicki, Henri 
Lefebvre, Critique of Daily Life, II (388-391); Milan Kangrga, 
Jurgen Habermas, Theorie und Praxis (392-397); Branko Boënjak, 
Kratkij naučno-ateističeskij 


slovar (Small scientific lexicon of atheism) (398-399); Davor 
Rodin, Gotfried 


Stiehler, Die Dialektik in Hegel's Phenomenologie des Geistes 
(400-401); Danko Grlié, Oleg Mandié, A Survey of Dialectical 
Materialism (402-404). — VIE PHILOSOPHIQUE: Vladimir 
Filipovié, Tag- 
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ung des Internationalen Philosophischen Instituts in L'Aquila (405-408); Gajo 
Petrović, Das Symposium über Dialektik in Zwettl (409-411); Milan Damjanović, 
Le cinquième congrès international sur Hegel (412-413); Cedomil Veljačić, Indian 
Philosophical Congress (414-410). 


ičre ANNEE, No 4, 4e TRIMESTRE 1965 


LIBERTE: Gajo Petrovié, What is Freedom (419-432); Predrag Vranicki, 
Uber historischen Determinismus und menschliche Freiheit (433-449); Danko 
Grlić, Questions sur la liberté (450-459); Ljubo Tadić, Solidarité et liberté (460- 
-472); Milan Kangrga, Die Freiheit als erkannte Notwendigkeit (473-493). — 
PORTRAITS ET SITUATIONS: Danilo Pejovié, Rudolf Carnap (494-505); Vje- 
koslav Mikecin, Les racines profondes du dogmatisme (506-519). — PENSEE ET 
REALITE: Zagorka-Pešić Golubović, Socialism and Humanism (520-535); Vojin 
Milié, A Contribution to the Theory of Social Conflict (536-550). — DISCU- 
SSION: Mladen Caldarovié, Dissolutionary Processes in the System of Self- 
-Management (551-561). — COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES: Rudi Supek, Serge 
Mallet, La nouvelle classe ouvriére (562-563); Branka Brujié, Herbert Marcuse, 
One-dimensional man (564-568). — VIE PHILOSOPHIQUE: L'assemblée et le 
symposium de l'Association yougoslave de philosophie (569-570); Boris Kalin, 
Le symposium et la session annuelle de la société Croate de philosophie (570- 
-571); Branko Boënjak, Le symposium de Smolenice (572-575); Svetlana Knja- 
zova, Le symposium polono-yougoslave de Varsovie (576-578); Milan Damnja- 
novié, Le cinquième congrès international d'esthétique (579-582); Ivan Babić, 
61st Yearly Meeting of the American Philosophical Association, East Branch 


(583-585). — APPENDICE: Table des matiéres de Praris, édition yougoslave 
1964—1965 (586-590); Index des auteurs, Praxis, 1965, édition internationale 
(591-592). 


2eme ANNEE, No 1-2, icr et 2e TRIMESTRE 1966 


QU'EST-CE QUE L'HISTOIRE: Avant-propos (3-6); Milan Kangrga, Ge- 
schichtlichkeit und Möglichkeit (7-21); Leszek Kolakowski, La compréhension 
historique et l'intelligibilité d'histoire (22-32); Eugen Fink, Liquidation der Pro- 
dukte (23-45); Kostas Axelos, La question du schéma et du chemin de Uhistorie 
mondiale (46-55); Vladimir Filipovié, Natur und Geschichte (56-65); William 
D. Nietmann, History Nature and Truth (66-70); Gajo Petrovi¢, Histoire et na- 
ture (71-77); Zádor Tordai, Le caractére ouvert et déterminé de l'avenir (78-85); 
Danko Grlić, Zur Frage: hat die Geschichte einen Sinn? (86-90); Agnes Heller, 
Wert und Geschichte (91-101); Mihailo Markovié, Cause and Goal in History 
(102-112); Erich Heintel, Einige Bemerkungen zum Gegenstand der Geschichte 
(113-121); Umberto Cerroni, Le droit et l'histoire (122-135); Mihailo Durié, Tra- 
dition und Neuerung im sozialen Leben (136-150); Iring Fetscher, Historische 
Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus (151-158); Svetozar Stojanovié, The Morality 
of the Revolutionary Avant-Garde as the Historical Presupposition of Socialism 
(151-158); Gustav Wetter, Überwindung der Klassenspaltung durch Beseitigung 
des Privateigentums? (165-171); Mladen Caldarovié, Democratic Institutions and 
Revolutionary Continuity (172-176). — PORTRAITS ET SITUATIONS: Gajo 
Petrovié, Kritik im Sozialismus (177-191); Danko Grlié, Dogme ou philosophie 
(192-201) — PENSEE ET REALITE: Danilo Pejovié, Technology and Metha- 
physics (202-261); Jürgen Habermas, Technischer Fortschritt und soziale Lebens- 
welt (217-228). — DISCUSSION: Predrag Vranicki, Sur certains problémes des 
rapports dans le communisme (229-235); John Lachs, Alienation Revisited (236- 
-243). — VIE PHILOSOPHIQUE: Danko Grli¢, La réunion des représentants 
des revues philosophiques des pays socialistes à Varna (244-246); Branko Boš- 
njak, Christentim und Marzismus heute (247-256); Zlatko Posavac, L'art dans 
le monde de la technique (257-258); Boris Kalin, Socialisme et éthique (258-260); 
Danko Grlié, Das Symposium über Geschichtlichkeit in Zwettl (261-264). 


2ème ANNEE, No 3, Зе TRIMESTRE 1966 


L'ART DANS LE MONDE DE LA TECHNIQUE: Danko Grlié, Wozu Kunst? 
(267-279); Ivan Focht, Kunst in der Welt der Technik (280-295); Danilo Pejovié, 
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Foundation of the International Philosophical Institute in 
L'Aquila (405-408); Gajo Petrovié, The Symposium on Dialectics 
in Zw ettl (409-411); Milan Damjanovic, 


Le cinquime congres international sur Hegel (412-413); Cedomil 
Veljačić, Indian 


Philosophical Congress (414-41G). 
lere ANNEE, N° 4, 4e TRIMESTRE 1965 


LIBERTE: Gajo Petrovié, What is Freedom (419-432); Predrag 
Vranicki, 


On historical determinism and human freedom (433-449); Danko 
Grlié, Questions sur la liberty (450-459); Ljubo Tadié, Solidarity 
et liberty (460- 


-472); Milan Kangrga, Freedom as a Necessity Recognized 
(473-493). — 


PORTRAITS AND SITUATIONS: Danilo Pejovié, Rudolf Carnap 
(494-505); Vjekoslav Mikecin, The Deep Roots of Dogmatism 
(506-519). — THOUGHT AND 


REALITY: Zagorka-Pešić Golubović, Socialism and Humanism 
(520-535); Vojin Milié, A Contribution to the Theory of Social 
Conflict (536-550). — DISCU 


SSION: Mladen Caldarovié, Dissolutionary Processes in the 
System of Self- 


-Management (551-561). — REPORTS AND NOTES: Rudi Supek, 
Serge 


Mallet, The new working class (562-563); Branka Brujic, Herbert 
Marcuse, 


One-dimensional man (564-568). — PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE: The 
assembly and the 


symposium of the Yugoslav Philosophical Association (569-570); 
Boris Kalin, 


The symposium and the annual session of the Croatian society of 
philosophy (570- 


-571); Branko Boënjak, Le symposium de Smolenice (572-575); 
Svetlana Knjazova, Le symposium polono-yugoslav de Varsovie 
(576-578); Milan Damnjanovié, Le cinquieme congres 
international d'esthetique (579-582); Ivan Babic, 


61st Yearly Meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
East Branch 


(583-585). — APPENDIX: Table of contents of Praxis, Yugoslav 
edition 


1964—1965 (586-590): Author index, Praxis, 1965, international 
edition 


(591-592). 
2nd YEAR, No 1-2, 1st and 2nd QUARTER 1966 
WHAT IS STORY: Foreword (3-6); Milan Kangrga, Ge- 


stratification and possibility (7-21); Leszek Kolakowski, La 
compryhension 


history and intelligibility of history (22-32); Eugen Fink, 
Liquidation der Produkte (33-45); Kostas Axelos, The question of 
the schyma and the path of Vhistory 


mondiale (46-55); Vladimir Filipovié, Nature and History (56-65); 
William D 


Nietmann, History Nature and Truth (66-70); Gajo Petrovié, 
Histoire et nature (71-77); Zšdor Tordai, Le caractere ouvert et 
dyterminy de Vavenir (78-85); Danko Grlié, On the question: 
does history have a meaning? (86-90); Agnes Heller, 


value and history (91-101); Mihailo Markovic, Cause and Goal in 
History 


(102-112); Erich Heintel, Some Remarks on the Subject of History 


(113-121); Umberto Cerroni, Le droit et Vhistoire (122-135); 
Mihailo Durié, Tradition and Innovation in Social Life (136-150); 
Iring Fetscher, Historical 


prerequisites of socialism (151-158); Svetozar Stojanovic, The 
Morality 


of the Revolutionary Avant-Garde as the Historical 
Presupposition of Socialism 


(151-158); Gustav Wetter, Overcoming the Class Split through 
Elimination 


des Privateigentums? (165-171); Mladen Caldarovié, Democratic 
Institutions and 


Revolutionary Continuity (172-176). — PORTRAITS ET 
SITUATIONS: Gajo Petrovié, Kritik im Sozialismus (177-191); 
Danko Grlié, Dogme ou philosophie 


(192-201). — PENSEE ET REALITE: Danilo Pejovié, Technology 
and Metha- 


physics (202-261); Jurgen Habermas, Technical progress and 
social life 


world (217-228). — DISCUSSION: Predrag Vranicki, On certain 
problems of 


relations in communism (229-235); John Lachs, Alienation 
Revisited (236- 


-243). — PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE: Danko Grlié, The union of 
representatives 


philosophical reviews of socialist countries in Varna (244-246); 
Branko Boënjak, Christentim und Marxismus heute (247-256); 
Zlatko Posavac, Art in 


the technical world (257-258); Boris Kalin, Socialisme et ythique 
(258-260); Danko Grlié, The symposium on historicity in Z w ettl 
(261-264). 


2*me ANNEE, No. 3, 3e TRIMESTRE 1966 
ART IN THE WORLD OF TECHNOLOGY: Danko Grlié, Wozu Kunsi? 


(267-279); Ivan Focht, Art in the World of Technology (280-295); 
Danilo Pejovic, 390 


L'art et l'ésthétique (296-307); Milan Kangrga, Philosophie und Kunst (308-324). 
— PORTRAITS ET SITUATIONS: Gajo Petrovié, Dialectical Materialism and 
the Philosophy of Karl Marx (325-337); Danko Grlié, L'antiesthéticisme de Fried- 
rich Nietzsche (338-342). — PENSEE ET REALITE: Mihailo Markovié, Man and 
Technology (343-352). — DISCUSSION: Zaga Peëié-Golubovié, What is the 
Meaning of Alienation? (353-359). — COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES: Ljerka 
Sifler, Lucien Goldmann, Pour une sociologie du roman (360-362); Rudi Supek, 
André Gorz, Stratégie ouvriére et néocapitalisme (363-366). — VIE PHILOSO- 
PHIQUE: Milan Kangrga, Délégation des philosophes yougoslaves en Hongrie 
(367-368); Danilo Pejovi¢, Visite des philosophes yougoslaves en Roumanie (369- 
370); Gajo Petrovié, Les philosophes yougoslaves en URSS (370-376). 


2ème ANNEE, No 4, 4e TRIMESTRE 1966 


SOCIALISME ET ETHIQUE: Milan Kangrga, Sozialismus und Ethik (379- 
-394); Miladin Zivotié, Is Equality a Moral Value of our Society (394-404); Miha- 
ilo Markovié, The Personal Integrity in Socialist Society (405-412); Rudi Supek, 
L'homme sans mesure sociale (413-420); Danko Grlié, Persónlichkeit und Tap- 
ferkeit (421-433). — PORTRAITS ET SITUATIONS: Rasim Mumilovié, Philo- 
sophie der Heimat (434- 448). — PENSEE ET REALITE: Ljubomir Tadié, Le 
prolétariat et la bureaucratie (449-475). — DISCUSSION: Kostas Axelos, Douze 
théses lacunaires sur le probléme de la praxis révolutionnaire (476-478); Pre- 
drag Vranicki, Einige Gedanken über Humanitüt in der Theorie und der ge- 
schichtlichen Praxis (479-488). — COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES: Rudi Supek, 
Edgar Morin, Introduction à une politique de l'homme (489-490); Rudi Supek, 
Serge Mallet, Le Gaullisme et la Gauche (491-492); Branko Boënjak, Zenon 
Kosidowski, Les légendes bibliques (493-494); Branko Boënjak, Walter Strolz, 
Menschsein als Gottesfrage (495-497). — VIE PHILOSOPHIQUE: Gajo Petrovié, 
Матт and the Western World (498-504). — APPENDICE: Sommaire de la Praxis, 
édition yougoslave 1966 (505-508); Index des auteurs de Praxis, édition inter- 
nationale 1966 (509-510). 


3ème ANNEE, N° 1, ler TRIMESTRE 1967 


ACTUALITE DE LA PENSEE DE KARL MARX: Andrija Kreëié, Actualité 
de la pensée de Marx (3-12); Milan Kangrga, Das Problem der Entfremdung in 
Marz’ Werk (13-30); Rudi Supek, Karl Marx et l'époque de l'automation (31-38); 
Pero Damjanovié, Les conceptions de Marx sur l'autogestion sociale (39-54); 
Gajo Petrović, Marxism versus Stalinism (55-69). — PORTRAITS ET SITU- 
ATIONS: Erich Fromm, The Present Crisis in Psychoanalysis (70-80); — PEN- 
SEE ET REALITE: Kostas Axelos, Treize théses sur la révolution francaise 
(81-83); Predrag Vranicki, Zum Thema der Befreiung des Menschen (84-97). — 
DISCUSSION: Antony Flew, A »Linguistic Philosopher« Looks at Lenin's Ma- 
terialism and Empirio-Criticism (98-111). — COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES: 
Milan Kangrga, Marek Fritzhand, Der ethische Gedanke beim jungen Marz (112- 
-118). — VIE PHILOSOPHIQUE: Gajo Petrovié, Annual Meeting of the Croation 
Philosophical Society (119-123); Predrag Vranicki, L'assemblée de l'Association 
yougoslave de philosophie (124-128); Davor Rodin, Délégation de l'Association 
yougoslave de philosophie en Tchécoslovaquie (129-130); Informations (130-132). 
— DOCUMENTS: Communiqué de la Société croate de philosophie (133-134); 
Rectification de la rédaction de Praxis (135-137). — CHRONIQUE: Gajo Petro- 
vié, Deux ans et demi de Praxis (138-152). 


3ème ANNEE, No 2, 2e TRIMESTRE 1967 
BUREAUCRATIE, TECHNOCRATIE ET LIBERTE: Rudi Supek, Der te- 
chnokratische Szientismus und der sozialistische Humanismus (155-175); Sveto- 
zar Stojanovié, The Statist Myth of Socialism (176-187); Andrija Kreëié, Politi- 
scher Absolutismus, Anarchie und Autorität (188-200); Veljko Rus, Institutio- 
nalization of the Revolutionary Movement (201-213); Martin Greiffenhagen, 


Demokratie und Technokratie (214-227). — ACTUALITE DE LA PENSEE DE 
KARL MARX: Milan Prucha, Der Marxismus und die Richtungen in der Phi- 
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L'art et l'ésthétique (2 9 6 -3 07 ); Milan Kangrga, Philosophy and 
Art (308-324). 


— PORTRAITS ET SITUATIONS: Gajo Petrovié, Dialectical 


Materialism and 


the Philosophy of Karl Marx ( 3 2 5 -3 37 ); Danko Grlić, 
L'antiesthéticisme de Friedrich Nietzsche ( 3 3 8 -3 4 2 ). — 
PENSEE ET REALITE: Mihailo Markovié, Man and 


Technology ( 3 4 3 -3 5 2 ). — DISCUSSION: Zaga Pešić-Golubović, 
What is the 


Meaning of Alienation? (3 5 3 -3 5 9 ). — REVIEWS AND NOTES: 
Ljerka Sifler, Lucien Goldmann, For a sociology of the novel (3 6 
0 -3 6 2 ); Rudi Supek, André Gorz, Workers' Strategy and 
Neocapitalism (3 6 3 -3 6 6 ). — LIFE PHILOSO 


PHIQUE: Milan Kangrga, Delegation of Yugoslav Philosophers in 
Hungary 


(367-368); Danilo Pejović, Visit of Yugoslav philosophers to 
Romania (3 6 9 - 


37 0); Gajo Petrovié, The Yugoslav Philosophers in the USSR (3 
7 0-37 6). 


26 m and YEAR, N' 4, 4 and QUARTER 1 96 6 


SOCIALISME ET ETHIQUE: Milan Kangrga, Socialism and Ethics (3 
79- 


- 394); Miladin Zivotié, Is Equality a Moral Value of our Society 
(394-404); Mihailo Markovié, The Personal Integrity in Socialist 
Society (4 0 5 -4 1 2); Rudi Supek, 


The man without social measure (4 1 3 -4 2 0 ); Danko Grlić, 
Personlichkeit und Tap- 


ferkeit (4 2 1 -4 3 3 ). — PORTRAITS AND SITUATIONS: Rasim 
Mumilovié, Philosophie der Heimat (4 3 4 - 4 4 8 ). — THOUGHT 
AND REALITY: Ljubomir Tadié, The 


proletariat and bureaucracy (4 4 9 -47 5 ). — DISCUSSION: 
Kostas Axelos, Twelve 


theses lacunaires sur le problems de la praxis révolutionnaire (4 
7 6-47 8); Predrag Vranicki, Some Thoughts on Humanity in 
Theory and the Real 


schichtlichen Praxis (47 9 -4 8 8 ). —Ó REPORTS AND NOTES: 


Rudi Supek, 


Edgar Morin, Introduction to a politics of man (4 8 9 -49 0); 
Rudi Supek, 


Serge Mallet, Gaullism and the Left (4 9 1 -4 9 2); Branko 
Boënjak, Zenon 


Kosidowski, Les Ugendes bibliques (4 9 3 -4 9 4 ); Branko 
Bošnjak, Walter Strolz, 


Being human as a question of God (4 9 5 -4 97 ). — VIE 
PHILOSOPHIQUE: Gajo Petrovic, 


Marx and the Western World (4 9 8 -5 0 4 ). — APPENDICE: 
Sommaire de la Praxis, 


Yugoslav edition 1966 (5 0 5 -5 0 8 ); Praxis author index, inter- 
edition 


nationale 1966 (509-510). 
3feme ANNEE , No. 1, TRIME STREET 
UPDATE IN THE THOUGHT OF KARL MARX: Andrija Krešić, News 


de la pensée de Marx (3 -1 2 ); Milan Kangrga, The Problem of 
Alienation in 


Marx' Werk ( 1 3 -3 0 ); Rudi Supek, Karl Marx and the age of 
automation (3 1 -3 8 ); Pero Damjanovié, Marx's conceptions of 
social self-management ( 3 9 -5 4 ); Gajo Petrovié, Marxism 
versus Stalinism (5 5 -6 9 ). — PORTRAITS AND SITU 


ATIONS: Erich Fromm, The Present Crisis in Psychoanalysis (7 0 
-8 0 ); — PEN 


SEE AND REALITY: Kostas Axelos, Thirteen Theses on the French 
Revolution 


(81-83); Predrag Vranicki, On the Theme of Man's Liberation 
(84-97). — 


DISCUSSION: Antony Flew, A "Linguistic Philosopher" Looks at 
Lenin's Materialism and Empirio-Criticism (9 8 -1 1 1 ). — 
COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES: Milan Kangrga, Marek Fritzhand, 
The ethical thought of the young Marx (1 1 2 - 


- 118) .— VIE PHILOSOPHIQUE: Gajo Petrović, Annual Meeting 
of the Croation 


Philosophical Society (1 1 9 -1 23); Predrag Vranicki, 
L'assemblée de VAssociation 


Yugoslav Philosophy (1 2 4 -1 2 8 ); Davor Rodin, Delegation of 
the Association 


Yugoslav Philosophy in Czechoslovakia (129-130); 
Information (130-132). 


— DOCUMENTS: Communique of the Croatian Philosophical 
Society (1 33-134); 


Correction of the Praxis redaction (1 3 5 -1 37 ). — CHRONICLE: 
Gajo Petrovié, Two and a half years of Praxis (1 3 8 -1 5 2 ). 


3 feme YEAR, N° 2, 2 and QUARTER 1967 


BUREAUCRACY, TECHNOCRACY AND FREEDOM: Rudi Supek, Der 
te- 


chnocratic scientism and socialist humanism (1 55-17 5); 
Svetozar Stojanovié, The Statist Myth of Socialism (17 6 -187 ); 
Andrija Krešić, Political 


shear absolutism, anarchy and authority (1 8 8 -2 0 0 ); Veljko 
Rus, Institutionalization of the Revolutionary Movement (201-2 
13); Martin Greiffenhagen, 


Demokratie und Technokratie (2 1 4 -2 27 ). — UPDATE IN THE 
THOUGHT OF 


KARL MARX: Milan Prucha, Marxism and the Directions in 
Philosophy 
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losophie (228-235); Predrag Vranicki, Das antropologische Element der materia- 
listischen Geschichtsauffaussung (236-243); Agnes Heller, Die Stellung der Ethik 
im Marxismus (244-252); Miladin Zivotié, The Dialectics of Nature and the 
Authenticity of Dialectics (253-263); Howard L. Parsons, The Influence of Marx’s 
Thought in the United States (264-275). — DISCUSSION: Josip Marinkovié, Le 
mythe de lu bureaucratie (276-282); Ljubo Tadié, De la cohérence d'une défense 
de la bureaucratie (283-288). — COMPTES REDUS ET NOTES: Miladin Životić, 
Dragutin Leković, La théorie marziste de l'aliénation (289-291); Vuko Pavičević, 
Branko Bošnjak, Philosophie und Christentum (292-294); Marijan Cipra, Milan 
Kangrga, Das ethische Problem in Karl Marx' Werk (295-297). — VIE PHILO- 
SOPHIQUE: Veljko Cvjetičanin, Consultation scientifique sur la Ligue des 
communistes yougoslaves dans les conditions de l'autogestion sociale (289-302); 
Vladimir Filipovié, Das internationale Treffen in Copenhagen (303-304); Milan 
Damnjanovié, Die Sprache als philosophisches Problem (304-305); Gajo Petrovié, 
Symposium philosophique et consultation à Budapest (306-308). — DOCU- 
MENTS: Au commencement de l'année nouvelle (309-312). — CHRONIQUE: 
Gajo Petrovié, La philosophie yougoslave aujourd'hui (313-320). 


3ème ANNEE, No 3, 3e TRIMESTRE 1967 


ANTONIO GRAMSCI: Predrag Vranicki, Antonio Gramsci et le sens du 
socialisme (323-328); Kare! Kosik, Gramsci et la philosophie de la praxis (328- 
-332); Mihailo Markovié, Gramsci on the Unity of Philosophy and Politics (333- 
-340); Lubomir Sochor, Antonio Gramsci e la questione delle élites politiche 
(340-345). — PHENOMENOLOGIE ET MARXISME: Vladimir Filipovié, Die 
Sendung der Philosophie in unserer Zeit nach Marr und Husserl (346-351); 
Kostas Axelos, Du logos à la logistique (352-362); Ludwig Landgrebe, Die phäno- 
menologische Analyse der Zeit und die Frage nach dem Subjekt der Geschichte 
(363-372). — PORTRAITS ET SITUATION: Kurt Wolff, Über die Vorrausetz- 
ungen der Wissenssoziologie (373-384); Peter Ludz, Die philosophischen Grund- 
lagen der Partisanentheorie von Georg Lukács (385-395). — PENSEE ET REA- 
LITE: Ljubomir Tadić, Machtpolitik und gesellschaftliche Kritik (396-410); Dan- 
ko Grlié, Sens de l'engagement en philosophie (411-422). — DISCUSSION: Mi- 
hailo Durié, Das Bild der Gemeinschaft und die gesellschaftliche Situation un- 
serer Zeit (423-435); Milan Kangrga, Der Sinn der Marxschen Philosophie (436- 
-452). — COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES: Rudi Supek, Henri Lefebvre, Socio- 
logie de Marx (453-454); Dobroslav Smiljanié, Danko Grlié, Kunst und Philo- 
sophie (455-457). — VIE PHILOSOPHIQUE: Predrag Vranicki, Réunion inter- 
nationale d'études sur Gramsci (458-459). 


3ème ANNEE, No 4, 4e TRIMESTRE 1967 


LA PHILOSOPHIE DANS LA SOCIETE CONTEMPORAINE: Zdravko Ku- 
éinar (463), Aleksandar Kron (468), Mihailo Durié (469), Danko Grlié (474, 492, 
493, 506, 526), Vanja Sutlié (476, 477, 487, 490, 492, 508, 510, 511, 540), Ante Pa- 
Zanin (479, 481, 506), Milan Damnjanovié (481, 531, 535), Predrag Vranicki (482, 
539), Ivan Babić (484, 487, 505, 534), Veljko Korać (476, 486, 493, 510), Andrija 
Kresié (477, 490, 499, 505), Rudi Supek (493, 528), Davor Rodin (497), Milan Kan- 
grga (500, 506, 525, 532), Ljubomir Tadié (511), Zaga Peëié-Golubovié (490, 514), 
Miladin Zivotié (517), Svetozar Stojanovié (520, 527), Dragoljub Miéunovié (536), 
Svetlana Knjazova-Adamovié (538). — PENSEE ET REALITE: Gajo Petrovié, 
Philosophy and Socialism (545-555); Mihály Vajda, Entfremdung und Sozialismus 
(556-563). — DISCUSSION Abraham Edel, Reflections on the Concept of Ideo- 
logy (564-577); Donald Clark Hodges, The Détente between Marxism and Lin- 
guistic Philosophy (578-591). — COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES: Predrag Vra- 
nicki, Georg Lukacs, Ásthetik I (592-595); Marin Marié, Erich Fromm, The 
Heart of Man (596-597); Ivan Babié, Miladin Zivotié, Pragmatizam i savremena 
filozofija (Pragmatism and Contemporary Philosophy) (597-600). — VIE PHILO- 
SOPHIQUE: Predrag Vranicki, Marx et l'actualité (601-605); Gajo Petrovié, The 
Dialectics of Liberation (606-613). — UNE LETTRE: Herbert Aptheker, A Letter 
to Howard Parsons (614-616). — APPENDICE: Index des auteurs de Praxis, 
édition internationale 1967 (617-619). 
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losophy (228-235); Predrag Vranicki, The Anthropological 
Element of Material 


List interpretation of history (236-243); Agnes Heller, The 


Position of Ethics 


im Marxismus (244-252); Miladin 2ivotic, The Dialectics of 
Nature and the 


Authenticity of Dialectics (253-263); Howard L. Parsons, The 
Influence of Marx’s 


Thought in the United States (264-275). — DISCUSSION: Josip 
Marinkovié, Le 


m yth of bureaucracy (276-282); Ljubo Tadié, On the Coherence 
of a Defense 


bureaucracy (283-288). — REDUCED ACCOUNTS AND NOTES: 
Miladin 2ivotié, 
Dragutin Lekovié, La thcorie m arxiste de Valienation (289-291); 


Vuko Pavicevic, 


Branko Boënjak, Philosophy and Christianity (292-294); Marijan 
Cipra, Milan 


Kangrga, The Ethical Problem in Karl Marx's Work (295-297). — 
VIE PHILO 


SOPHIC: Veljko Cvjeticanin, Scientific Consultation on the League 
of 


Yugoslav communists under conditions of social self- 
management (289-302); Vladimir Filipović, Das Internationale 
Treffen in Copenhagen (303-304); Milan Damnjanovié, Die 
Sprache als philosophisches Problem (304-305); Gajo Petrovic, 


Philosophical symposium and consultation in Budapest 
(306-308). — DOCU 


MENTS: At the beginning of the new year (309-312). — 
CHRONICLE: Gajo Petrovié, Yugoslav philosophy today 
(313-320). 


&me ANNEE, No 3, 3* QUARTER 1967 


ANTONIO GRAMSCI: Predrag Vranicki, Antonio Gramsci et le 
sens du 


socialism (323-328); Karel Kosik, Gramsci and the philosophy of 


praxis (328- 


-332); Mihailo Markovié, Gramsci on the Unity of Philosophy and 
Politics (333- 


-340); Lubomir Sochor, Antonio Gramsci and the question of 
political elites 


(340-345). — PHENOMENOLOGIE ET MARXISME: Vladimir 
Filipovié, Die 


mission of philosophy in our time after Marx and Husserl 
(346-351); Kostas Axelos, You logos a la logistique (352-362); 
Ludwig Landgrebe, The fantastic 


menological analysis of the time and the question of the subject 
of history 


(363-372). — PORTRAITS ET SITUATION: Kurt Wolff, Uber die 
Vorraussetz 


changes in the sociology of knowledge (373-384); Peter Ludz, The 
philosophical basic 


were based on the partisan theory of Georg Lukdcs (385-395). — 
THINK ABOUT IT 


LITE: Ljubomir Tadié, Power Politics and Social Criticism 
(396-410); Danko Grlié, Sens de Vengement en philosophie 
(411-422). — DISCUSSION: Mihailo Duric, The image of the 
community and the social situation of our time (423-435); Milan 
Kangrga, The meaning of Marxian philosophy (436- 


-452). — REVIEWS AND NOTES: Rudi Supek, Henri Lefebvre, 
Sociologie de Marx (453-454); Dobroslav Smiljanić, Danko Grlić, 
Kunst und Philosophy (455-457). — PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE: 
Predrag Vranicki, Reunion interna tio n a 1 d'études sur Gramsci 
(458-459). 


3 6 me ANNEE, No. 4, 4e TRIMESTRE 1967 


LA PHILOSOPHIE DANS LA SOCIETE CONTEMPORAINE: Zdravko 
Kućinar (463), Aleksandar Kron (468), Mihailo Đurić (469), 
Danko Grlié (474, 492, 493, 506, 526), Vanja Sutlié (476, 477, 
487, 490, 492, 508, 510, 511, 540), Ante Pa 


Zanin (479, 481, 506), Milan Damnjanovié (481, 531, 535), 
Predrag Vranicki (482, 530), Ivan Babié (484, 487, 505, 534), 
Veljko Koraé (476, 486, 493, 510) , Andrija Kreëié (477, 490, 499, 
505), Rudi Supek (493, 528), Davor Rodin (497), Milan Kangrga 
(500, 506, 525, 532), Ljubomir Tadić (511), Zaga Pešić-Golubović 
( 490, 514), Miladin Zivotié (517), Svetozar Stojanovié (520, 527), 
Dragoljub Miéunovié (536), Svetlana Knjazova-Adamovié (538). 
— PENSEE ET REALITE: Gajo Petrovié, 


Philosophy and Socialism (545-555); Mihzly Vajda, Alienation 
and Socialism 


(556-563). — DISCUSSION Abraham Edel, Reflections on the 
Concept of Ideology (564-577); Donald Clark Hodges, The D 
itente between Marxism and Linguistic Philosophy (578-591). — 
COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES: Predrag Vranicki, Georg Lukacs, 
Asthetik I (592-595); Marin Mari«5, Erich Fromm, The 


Heart of Man (596-597); Ivan Babié, Miladin Zivotié, Pragmatism 
and modernity 


filozofija (Pragmatism and Contemporary Philosophy) (597-600). 
— VIE PHILO 


SOPHIQUE: Predrag Vranicki, Marx et Vactualiti (601-605); Gajo 
Petrovié, The 


Dialectics of Liberation (606-613). — A LETTER: Herbert 
Aptheker, A Letter 


to Howard Parsons (614-616). — APPENDIX: Index of Praxis 
authors, 


édition intemationale 1967 (617-619). 
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4ème ANNEE, № 1-2, ler et Ze TRIMESTRE 1968 


CREATIVITE ET REIFICATION: Rudi Supek, Discours d’ouverture (3-10); 
Milan Kangrga, Was ist Verdinglichung (11-21); Danko Grlié, Kreation und 
Aktion (22-36); Rudolf Berlinger, Die Ermüchtigung zum Werk (37-45); Gajo 
Petrovié, Sinn und Môglichkeit des Schópfertums (46-58); S. Morris Eames, So- 
cial Planning and Individual Freedom (59-72); Veljko Koraé, The Possibilities 
and Prospects of Freedom in Modern World (73-82); Arnold Künzli, Selbstver- 
waltung im Ghetto (83-95); Predrag Vranicki, L'état et le partie dans le socia- 
lisme (96-103); Svetozar Stojanovié, Social Self-Government and. Socialist Com- 
munity (104-116); Ernest Mandel, Freiheit und Planung im Kapitalismus und 
Sozialismus (117-132); Ljubomir Tadié, La bureaucratie, organisation réifiée 
(133-143); Zádor Tordai, Aspekte des Kampfes gegen die Bürokratie im Sozialis- 
mus (144-149); Niculae Bellu, L'idée de structure dans l'analyse de la moralité 
(150-156); Giuseppe Semerari, Bürokratie und individuelle Freiheit als techni- 
Sche Verantwortung (157-163). — PORTRAITS ET SITUATIONS: Hans Dieter 
Bahr, Ontologie und Utopie (164-175). — PENSEE ET REALITE: Vojin Milié, 
La crise de la conscience de soi dans la société contemporaine (176-198). — 
DISCUSSION: Jason Molfessis et Kostas Axelos, Extrait d'un dialogue (199-201). 
— COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES: Rudi Supek, André Gorz, Le socialisme 
difficile (202-203); Branko Bošnjak, José Ortega y Gasset, Was ist Philosophie? 
(204-206); Ivan Kuvačić, John Kenneth Galbraith, The New Industrial State 
(207-209); Boris Kalin, Nicola Abbagnano, Scritti scelti (210-212). — PRAXIS: 
Boris Kalin, Praxis, édition yougoslave, année IV (213-231). — IN MEMORIAM: 
Branjo Boënjak, Milos М. Durié (232-233). 


4ème ANNEE, Мо 3-4, 3e et 4e TRIMESTRE 1968 


LE NATIONAL, L'INTERNATIONAL, L'UNIVERSEL: Predrag Vranicki, 
Le socialisme et la question nationale (239-250); Milan Kangrga, Geschichte und 
Tradition (251-259); Rudi Supek, Entre la conscience bourgeoise et la conscience 
prolétarienne (260-275); Veljko Cvjetitanin, Réflexions sur la nation et la que- 
stion nationale (276-285); Umberto Cerroni, Le national, l'international, l'uni- 
versel (286-291); Howard L. Parsons, Some Propositions about the National, the 
International and the Universal (292-298); Arnold Künzli, Opium Nationalismus 
(299-312); Ljubomir Tadié, Nationalisme et Internationalisme (313-324); Danko 
Grlié, La patrie des philosophes, c'est la patrie de la liberté (325-329). — KARL 
MARX: Gajo Petrović, The Development and Essence of Marr's Thought (330- 
-345); J. P. Nettl, The Early Marx and Modern Sociology (346-363); Donald Clark 
Hodges, Marz's Concept of Egoistic Man (364-375); Gerald A. Cohen, The Wor- 
kers and the World: Why Marx had the Right to Think He was Right (376-390); 
Mihailo Markovié, Marx and Critical Scientific Thought (391-403). — PORT- 
RAITS ET SITUATIONS: Kurt H. Wolff, Georg Simmel (404-414); Kostas Axe- 
los, Des »Intellectuels révolutionnaires« à Arguments (415-429). — PENSEE ET 
REALITE: Ivan Kuvaëié, The rebellion agrinst the Institutions of the Affluent 
Society (430-438); Milan Damnjanović, Wissunschaftlich-technische Revolution, 
sozialistische Kunst und dsthetische Erziehung (439-444). — COMPTES RENDUS 
ET NOTES: Norman Birnbaum, Conservative Sociology (Robert Nisbet, The So- 
ciological Tradition) (445-449); Blaženka Despot, К. Arelos, Einführung in ein 
künftiges Denken (450-453). — VIE PHILOSOPHIQUE: Branko Pavlovic, Les 
entretiens d'Opatija (454-464). — SUPPLEMENT SPECIAL. POUR LA DEFEN- 
SE DU MARXISME CREATEUR ET DU SOCIALISME HUMANISTE: PO- 
LOGNE / Declaration du comité de rédaction de la revue Praxis (465-466); A 
tous les membres du comité de soutien de Praxis (467); Les Teponses des 
membres du Comité de soutien de Praxis (468-486); Lettre de Tadeusz 
Kotarbinski (487) TCHECOSLOVAQUIE / Les participants de l'école d'été de 
Korčula à l'opinion publique mondiale (488-490); Telegramme adressé au cama- 
rade Tito par les participants de l'école d'été de Koréula (491); Rudi Supek, 
Une defaite qui annonce la nouvelle étape du socialisme (492-496); Danko Grlié, 
Marginalien über Tschekoslowakei und über neue Tendenzen im Sozialismus 
(497-506). YOUGOSLAVIE./ A l'occasion des critiques les plus récentes adres- 
sées à Praxis (507-515). — APPENDICE: Index des auteurs, Praxis, édition inter- 
nationale 1968 (516-519). 
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4*meANNEE,N^1-2,leret2eTRIMESTRE 1968 


CREATIVITE ET REIFICATION: Rudi Supek, Discours d'ouverture 
(3-10); Milan Kangrga, What is Reification (11-21); Danko Grlić, 


creation and 


action (22-36); Rudolf Berlinger, The Empowerment to Work 
(37-45); Gajo Petrović, The Meaning and Possibility of Creativity 
(46-58); S Morris Eames, Social Planning and Individual Freedom 
(59-72); Veljko Korac, The Possibilities 


and Prospects of Freedom in Modem World (73-82); Arnold 
Kiinzli, Selbstver- 


administration in the ghetto (83-95); Predrag Vranicki, L'ita t et 
le partie dans le socialisme (96-103); Svetozar Stojanovié, Social 
Self-Government and Socialist Community (104-116); Ernest 
Mandel, Freedom and Planning in Capitalism and 


Socialism (117-132); Ljubomir Tadié, La bureaucracy, 
organization reifiće 


(133-143); Zddor Tordai, Aspects of the struggle against 
bureaucracy in socialism (144-149); Niculae Bellu, L'idée de 
structure dans Vanalyse de la moralite 


(150-156); Giuseppe Semerari, Bureaucracy and individual 
freedom as technical 


cal responsibility (157-163). — PORTRAITS ET SITUATIONS: Hans 
Dieter Bahr, Ontology and Vtopia (164-175). — PENSEE ET 
REALITE: Vojin Milié, 


The rise of self-awareness in contemporary society (176-198). — 


DISCUSSION: Jason Molfessis and Kostas Axelos, Excerpt from a 
dialogue (199-201). 


— REVIEWS AND NOTES: Rudi Supek, André Gorz, Socialism 


difficile (202-203); Branko Boënjak, José Ortega y Gasset, What is 
Philosophy? 


(204-206); Ivan Kuvačić, John Kenneth Galbraith, The New 
Industrial State 


(207-209); Boris Kalin, Nicola Abbagnano, Scritti scelti (210-212). 
— PRAXIS: Boris Kalin, Praxis, Yugoslav edition, année IV 
(213-231). — IN MEMORIAM: Branjo Bošnjak, Milos N. Đurić 
(232-233). 


4 th ANNE Е, Nos. З - 4, 3rd and 4th TRIMESTER 


LE NATIONAL, “INTERNATIONAL, L’UNIVERSEL: Predrag 
Vranicki, 


Socialism and the National Question (239-250); Milan Kangrga, 
history and 


Tradition (251-259); Rudi Supek, Between Bourgeois 
Consciousness and Consciousness 


proletarian (260-275); Veljko Cvjetičanin, Rćfleiions on the 
nation and the national question (276-285); Umberto Cerroni, 
The national, the international, the uni- 


versel (286-291); Howard L. Parsons, Some Propositions about 
the National, the 


International and the Universal (292-298); Arnold Kiinzli, Opium 
N ationalism s 


(299-312); Ljubomir Tadić, Nationalism and Internationalism 
(313-324); Danko Grlić, The homeland of the philosophers is the 
homeland of freedom (325-329). — KARL 


MARX: Gajo Petrović, The Development and Essence of Marx’s 
Thought (330- 


-345); J. P. Nettl, The Early Marx and M odem Sociology 
(346-363); Donald Clark Hodges, Marx’s Concept of Egoistic Man 
(364-375); Gerald A. Cohen, The Workers and the World: Why 
Marx had the Right to Think He was Right (376-390); Mihailo 
Marković, Marx and Critical Scientific Thought (391-403). — 
PORT 


RAITS AND SITUATIONS: Kurt H. Wolff, Georg Simmel (404-414); 
Kostas Axelos, “Revolutionary Intellectuals” from Arguments 
(415-429). — THOUGHT AND 


REALITE: Ivan Kuvačić, The rebellion ag’nst the Institutions of 
the Affluent 


Society (430-438); Milan Damnjanovié, Scientific and Technical 
Revolution, 


socialist art and aesthetic education (439-444). — COMPTES 


RENDUS 


ET NOTES: Norman Bimbaum, Conservative Sociology (Robert 
Nisbet, The Sociological Tradition) (445-449); Blazenka Despot, 
K. Axelos, Einfiihrung in ein 


kiinftiges Denken (450-453). — PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE: Branko 
Pavlović, The 


Opatija interviews (454-464). — SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. FOR 
DEFENSE 


SE OF CREATIVE MARXISM AND HUMANIST SOCIALISM: PO- 


LOGNE / Statement of the editorial board of the journal Praxis 
(465-466); AT 


All members of the Praxis support committee (467); The answers 
of 


members of the Praxis Support Committee (468-486); Letter from 
Tadeusz 


Kotarbinsky (487). CZECHOSLOVAKIA / Participants of the 
summer school of 


Koréula of world public opinion (488-490); Telegram addressed 
to cama- 


do Tito par les participants de l'école d'été de Koréula (491); Rudi 
Supek, 


A defeat which announces the new stage of socialism (492-496); 
Danko Grlic, 


Marginals on Czechoslovakia and on new tendencies in socialism 


(497-506). YUGOSLAVIA.f On the occasion of the most recent 
criticisms addressed 


sees at Praxis (507-515). — APPENDIX: Index of authors, Praxis, 
international edition 1968 (516-519). 
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5ème ANNEE, No 1-2, 1er et 2e TRIMESTRE 1969 


MARX ET REVOLUTION: Eróffnung der Koréula-Sommerschule (3-5); 
Rudi Supek, Marx et la révolution (6-16). — REVOLUTION ET MARX: Ernst 
Bloch, Marr als Denker der Revolution (17-19); Herbert Marcuse, The Realm 
of Freedom and the Realm of Necessity. A Reconsideration (20-25); Milan Kan- 
grga, Die Marxsche Auffassung der Revolution (26-36); Ernst Fischer, Zum Be- 
griff der Revolution (37-40); Mihailo Markovic, The Concept of Revolution 
(41-54); Erich Fromm, Marz’s Contribution to the Knowledge of Man (55-64); 
Agnes Heller, Die Marsche Revolutionstheorie und die Revolution des Alltags- 
lebens (65-77); Veljko Koraé, Quelquel remarques actuelles sur l'actualité des 
idées de Marx (78-81); Ossip К. Flechtheim, Marx — futurologisch gesehen (82- 
-83); Kurt H. Wolff, Bracketing Marx (84-85); Kostas Axelos, Schema du jeu 
de l'homme et du jeu du monde (86-89); Gajo Petrovié, Philosophie et révolution 
(90-96). — HISTOIRE ET REVOLUTION: Branko Boënjak, Histoire et révolu- 
tion (97-103); Eugen Fink, Revolution und Bewufitsein (104-109); Danko Grlić, 
Acht Thesen über die Handlung heute (110-116); Rudolph Berlinger, Subversion 
und Revolution (117-123); Mihailo Đurić, Formen des historischen Bewußtsein 
(124-133); Michael Landmann, Plüdoyer für die Entfremdung (134-150); Franc 
Cengle, Politische Entfremdung und Revolution (151-157); Günther Nenning, 
Christentum und Revolution (158-161); Branko Despot, Revolution der Arbeit 
(162-163); Howard L. Parsons, Technology and Humanism (164-180); Ivan Ku- 
vacié, Scientific and Technical Progress and Humanism (181-184); Serge Jonas, 
Sociologie marxiste et conditions de la recherche (185-192); Stanisa Novakovié, 
Two Concepts of Science and Humanism (193-195); Božidar Debenjak, Einige 
Fragen zur revolutionüren Anthropologie (196-198). — REVOLUTION AU- 
JOURD'HUI: Svetozar Stojanovié, Prospects of Socialist Revolution in the Pre- 
sent Time (199-211); Jürgen Habermas, Bedingungen für eine Revolutionierung 
spütkapitalistischer Gesellschaftsysteme (212-223); Veljko Cvjetičanin, Le monde 
contemporain et révolution socialiste (224-233); Norman Birnbaum, On the Idea 
of a Political Avant-Garde in Contemporary Politics: The Intellectuals and the 
Technical Intelligentsia (234-249); Ljubomir Tadié, Révolution socialiste et pou- 
voir politique (250-259); Julius Strinka, Gedanken über den demokratischen So- 
zialismus (260-265); Milan Mirié, Les territoires reservées pour la parole et 
l'action (266-276); Arnold Künzli, Wider den Parzival-Sozialismus (277-287); 
Heinz Lubasz, Marz's Conception of the Revolutionary Proletariat (228-290); 
Iring Fetscher, Von der Produktion des revolutionären Subjekts durch die 
Selbstverwandlung der Individuen (281-295); Vilmos Sos, Total Revolution (296- 
-298); Mladen Caldarovié, Révolution permanente et continuité révolutionnaire 
(299-304); Zador Tordai, Revolution und Internationalismus (305-311); Alfred 
Sohn-Rethel, Imperialism, the Era of Dual Economics (312-322). — DISCUS- 
SION: Ernst Bloch, Diskussion mit Herbert Marcuse (323-325); Herbert Mar- 
cuse, Revolutionary Subject and Self-Government (326-329); Günther Nenning, 
Antwort an A. Künzli (330-332); Vanja Sutlié, Pour comprendre la notion de 
»révolution« de Marx (333-334). — CHRONIQUE: Gajo Petrovié, Praxis: deur 
ans de plus (335-344). 


5ème ANNEE. No 3-4. 3e et Ae TRIMESTRE 1969 


PRESENTATION DE »FILOSOFIJA«: Note d'introduction (351-352); Milan 
Kangrga, Révolution politique et révolution sociale (353-370); Andrija Kresié, 
The Proletariat and Socialism in the Works of Marx and in the World Today 
(371-386); Svetozar Stojanovié, The Dialectics of Alienation and the Utopia of 
Dealienation (387-398); Ljubomir Tadić. L'intelligentsia dans le socialisme (399- 
408); Miladin Zivotié, The End of the Ideals or of Ideology (409-429); Veljko 
Koraé, The Phenomenon of »Theoretical Antihumanism« (430-434); Vuko Pavi- 
Cevié, Über den Sinn des Lebens und die Bedeutung des Menschen (435-450); 
Mihailo Markovié, Economism or the Humanization of Economics (451-475); Pre- 
drag Vranicki, Philosophie in unserer Zeit (476-484); Zagorka Pešić-Golubović, 
The Trend and Dilemmas of Yugoslav Sociology (485-496); Vojan Rus, Morality 
in the Life of the Yugoslav People (497-514); Nikola Milošević, The Problem of 
Motivation in »Crime and Punishment« (515-531). — PORTRAITS ET SITU- 
ATIONS: Gerd Wolandt, Zeitgemäße Anthropologie (532-541); Gerd-Klaus Kal- 
tenbrunner, Ludwig Klages (542-547); Ossip K. Flechtheim, Futurologie: Mó- 
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5ÉmeANNEE,Nol1-2,.leret2e TRIMESTRE 1969 


MARX ET REVOLUTION: Opening of the Koréula Summer School 
(3-5); Rudi Supek, Marx et la revolution (6-16). — REVOLUTION 


ET MARX: Ernst Bloch, Marx as thinker of the revolution (17-19); 
Herbert Marcuse, The Realm 


of Freedom and the Realm of Necessity. A Reconsideration 
(20-25); Milan Kangrga, The Marxian Conception of Revolution 
(26-36); Ernst Fischer, to the 


griff der Revolution (37-40); Mihailo Markovié, The Concept of 
Revolution 


(41-54); Erich Fromm, Marx's Contribution to the Knowledge of 
Man (55-64); Agnes Heller, The Marches Revolutionary Theory 
and the Revolution of Everyday 


lebens (65-77); Veljko Koraé, Some Current Remarks on the 
Actuality of 


ideas de Marx (78-81); Ossip K. Flechtheim, Marx — seen 
futurologically (82- 


-83); Kurt H. Wolff, Bracketing Marx (84-85); Kostas Axelos, 
Schema du jeu 


of the man and the game of the world (86-89); Gajo Petrovic, 
Philosophy and Revolution 


(90-96). — HISTOIRE ET REVOLUTION: Branko Boënjak, Histoire 
et revolution (97-103); Eugen Fink, Revolution and 
Consciousness (104-109); Danko Grlic, 


Eight Theses on Action Today (110-116); Rudolph Berlinger, 
Subversion 


and Revolution (117-123); Mihailo Đurić, Forms of historical 
consciousness 


(124-133); Michael Landmann, Plea for Alienation (134-150); 
Franc Cengle, Political Alienation and Revolution (151-157); 
Gunther Nenning, 


Christianity and Revolution (158-161); Branko Despot, Labor 
Revolution 


(162-163); Howard L. Parsons, Technology and Humanism 
(164-180); Ivan Kuvaëié, Scientific and Technical Progress and 
Humanism (181-184); Serge Jonas, 


Sociologie m arxiste et conditions de la recherche (185-192); 
Staniša Novaković, 


Two Concepts of Science and Humanism (193-195); Božidar 
Debenjak, Einige 


Questions on Revolutionary Anthropology (196-198). — 
REVOLUTION AUJOURD'HUI: Svetozar Stojanović, Prospects of 
Socialist Revolution in the Present Time (199-211); Jurgen 
Habermas, Conditions for a revolution 


spatkapitalistischer Gesellschaftsysteme (212-223); Veljko 
Cvjetičanin, Le monde 


contemporary and socialist revolution (224-233); Norman 
Bimbaum, On the Idea 


of a Political Avant-Garde in Contemporary Politics: The 
Intellectuals and the 


Technical Intelligentsia (234-249); Ljubomir Tadić, Socialist 
Revolution and Political Power (250-259); Julius Strinka, 
Gedanken iiber den demokratischen Sozialismus (260-265); Milan 
Mirić, Territories Reserved for Speech and 


Vaction (266-276); Arnold Kiinzli, Against Parzival Socialism 
(277-287); Heinz Lubasz, Marx's Conception of the Revolutionary 
Proletariat (228-290); Iring Fetscher, On the Production of the 
Revolutionary Subject by the 


self-transformation of individuals (281-295); Vilmos Sos, Total 
Revolution (296- 


-298); Mladen Caldarović, Permanent Revolution and 
Revolutionary Continuity 


(299-304); Zador Tordai, Revolution und In ternationalism s 
(305-311); Alfred Sohn-Rethel, Imperialism, the Era of Dual 
Economics (312-322). — DISCUS 


SION: Ernst Bloch, Diskussion m it Herbert Marcuse (323-325); 
Herbert Marcuse, Revolutionary Subject and Self-Government 
(326-329); Gunther Nenning, 


Antwort an A. Kiinzli (330-332); Vanja Sutlić, To understand the 
notion of 


“revolution” of Marx (333-334). — CHRONICLE: Gajo Petrovié, 
Praxis: two 


years of p i s (335-344). 
5th YEAR. No. 3-4. 3* and 4* QUARTER 1969 


PRESENTATION OF »FILOSOFIJA«: Introductory note (351-352); 
Milan Kangrga, Political Revolution and Social Revolution 
(353-370); Andrija Kresic, 


The Proletariat and Socialism in the Works of Marx and in the 
World Today 


(371-386); Svetozar Stojanovié, The Dialectics of Alienation and 
the Utopia of 


Dealienation (387-398); Ljubomir Tadié, Uintelligentsia dans le 
socialisme (399-408); Miladin 2ivotié, The End of the Ideals or of 
Ideology (409-429); Veljko Koraé, The Phenomenon of 
»Theoretical Antihumanism« (430-434); Vuko Pavičević, fiber den 
Sinn des Lebens und die Bedeutung des Mesch en (435-450); 
Mihailo Markovié, Economism or the Humanization of Economics 
(451-475); Predrag Vranicki, Philosophie in unserer Zeit 
(476-484); Zagorka Pešić-Golubović, 


The Trend, and D ilem m s of Yugoslav Sociology (485-496); 
Vojan Rus, Morality 


in the Life of the Yugoslav People (497-514); Nikola Milošević, 
The Problem of 


Motivation in »Crime and Punishment« (515-531). — PORTRAITS 
ET SITU 


ATIONS: Gerd Wolandt, contemporary anthropology (532-541); 
Gerd-Klaus Kaltenbrunner, Ludwig Klages (542-547); Ossip K. 
Flechtheim, Futurology: MO- 
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glichkeiten und Grenzen (548-571). — PENSEE ET REALITE: K.H. Volkmann- 
-Schluck, Reflexion und Denken (572-578); Jan Kamaryt, Kritische Ontologie 
und die Wirklichkeit der modernen Wissenschaft (579-587); Joseph H. Berke, 
Founding of the Free University of New York (586-592). — DISCUSSION: Paul 
Kurtz, Humanism and the Freedom of the Individual (593-605); Mihailo Marko- 
vić: Basic Characteristics of Marxist Humanism (606-615). — COMPTES REN- 
DUS ET NOTES: Nikola Skledar, Andrija Kresié, Political Society and Political 
Mythology (616-617); Slobodanka Damjanovié, Danko Grlié, Warum? (618-619). 
— VIE PHILOSOPHIQUE: Toma Stamenkovié, Meeting of Czechoslovak and 
Yugoslav Philosophers (620-623) — APPENDICE: Index des auteurs, Praxis 
1969, édition internationale (624-626). 


6ème ANNEE, No 1-2, ler et Ze TRIMESTRE 1970 


POUVOIR ET HUMANITE: Rudi Supek, Discours d'ouverture (3-7); Veljko 
Korać, Paradoxes of Power and Humanity (8-13); Vanja Sutlić, Macht und 
Menschlichkeit (14-23); Lucien Goldman, Pouvoir et humanisme (24-44); Gajo 
Petrovié, Macht, Gewalt und Humanität (45-53); Andrija Kreëié, La non-violence 
considérée comme mode de vie humaine (54-64); Ljubomir Tadié, Macht, Eliten, 
Demokratie (65-79); K-H. Volkmann-Schluck, Das Ethos der Demokratie (80-86); 
Enzo Paci, Intersoggettività del potere (87-92); John Lewis, The Uniqueness of 
Man and the Dialectics of History (93-99); Arnold Künzli, Das Problem der 
Macht in der anarchistischen Marxismus-Kritik (100-108); Paul T. Brockelman, 
Human Nature, Power and Participatory Democracy (109-116); Dugan Pirjevec, 
Nation und Macht (117-129); Ivan Kuvaëié, Contemporary Forms of Mental Vio- 
lence (130-136); Werner Hofmann, Der Intellektuelle und die politische Macht 
(137-138); Franz Marek, Die Macht und die unmittelbare Demokratie (139-146); 
Helmut Fleischer, Authentische und problematische Fcrmen des sozialistischen 
Humanismus (147-149); Duro Šušnjić, The Idea of Manipulation and Manipu- 
lation of Ideas (150-155); Pierre Broué, L'unité européenne et mondiale des 
luttes révolutionnaires aujourd'hui (156-164). — E. BLOCH ET G. LUKACS: 
E. Bloch und С. Lukacs, Ehrendoktoren der Universität Zagreb (165); Ernst 
Bloch, Worte des Danks für die Verleihung der Ehrendoktorwürde in Zagreb 
(166). — IN MEMORIAM: Gajo Petrovié, Bertrand Russell (1872—1970) (167-183); 
Abdulah Saréevié, Theodor W. Adorno (1903—1969) (184-214). — PORTRAITS 
ET SITUATIONS: Paul Restuccia, Marx on Alienation and Private Property 
(21-5-222); Dieter Jähning, Nietzsches Kritik der historischen Wissenschaften 
(223-236). — PENSEE ET REALITE: Milan Kangrga, Zum utopischen Charak- 
ter der Geschichtlichen (237-250); Veljko Rus, Self-management Egalitarianism 
and Social Differentiation (251-267). — COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES: Pre- 
drag Vranicki, Georg Lukacs, Geschichte und Klassenbewuftsein (268-269); 
Vjekoslav Mikecin, Umberto Cerroni, Metodologia e Scienza Sociale (270-272); 
Fuad Muhié, Danko Grlié, Wer ist Nietzsche (272-273); Ivan Kuveëié, Paul 
Blumberg, Industrial Democracy (213-276). 


6eme ANNEE, No 3-4, 3e et 4e TRIMESTRE 1970 


IN MEMORIAM: Lucien Goldmann (281-282. — MARX, MARXISME, 
MARXOLOGIE: Mihailo Markovié, Critical Social Theory in Marx (283-297); 
Jovan Arandelovié, The Conflict between Philosophy and Dogmatism in Con- 
temporary Marxism (298-312); Enzo Paci, Fenomenologia e dialettica marxista 
(313-321); Ernesto Grassi, Marr und der italienische Humanismus (322-343); 
Danko Grlić, Literaturkritik und marxistische Philosophie (344-360); Branko 
Bošnjak, Interpretation des Marxismus im holländischen Katechismus (361-368). 
— PENSEE ET REALITE: Rade Bojanovié, Lucifer and the Lord (369-380); Ste- 
van Vraéar, Le monopolisme de partie et la puissance politique des groupes 
(381-393); Svetozar Stojanovié, The June Student Movement and Social Revo- 
lution in Yugoslavia (394-402); Nebojša Popov, Streiks in der gegenwirtigen 
jugoslawischen Gesellschaft (403-433); Josef Cemernik, Deux contributions à 
l'analyse du stalinisme tchéchoslovaque (434-446). — DISCUSSION: Donald 
Clark Hodges, Socialism without Socialists: the Prospect for America (447-458); 
Kostas Axelos, Sur la révolution sexuelle (459-468). — SUPPLEMENT SPE- 
CIAL: Milan Kangrga, Ethik und Freiheit (469-558). — APPENDICE: Index des 
auteurs, Praxis 1970, édition internationale (559-560). 
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Opportunities and Limits (548-571). — PENSEE ET REALITE: K. H. 
Volkmann- 


-Sip, Reflection and Thinking (572-578); Jan Kamar't, Critical 


Ontology 
and the reality of modern science (579-587); Joseph H. Berke, 


Founding of the Free University of New York (586-592). — 
DISCUSSION: Paul Kurtz, Humanism and the Freedom of the 
Individual (593-605); Mihailo Markovié: Basic Characteristics of 
Marxist Humanism (606-615). — COMPTES REN 


DUS ET NOTES: Nikola Skledar, Andrija Krešić, Political Society 
and Political 


Mythology (616-617); Slobodanka Damjanovié, Danko Grlié, 
Warum? (618-619). 


— VIE PHILOSOPHIQUE: Toma Stamenkovié, Meeting of 
Czechoslovak and 


Yugoslav Philosophers (620-623). — APPENDIX: Index of authors. 
Practice 


1969, édition international (624-626). 
This year, N° 1-2, 1st and 2nd QUARTER 1970 


POWER AND HUMANITY: Rudi Supek, Keynote Address (3-7); 
Veljko Koraé, Paradoxes of Power and Humanity (8-13); Vanja 
Sutlic, Macht und 


humanity (14-23); Lucien Goldman, Pouvoir et humanisme 
(24-44); Gajo Petrović, Power, Violence and Humanity (45-53); 
Andrija Krešić, La non-violence 


considered a way of human life (54-64); Ljubomir Tadic, Macht, 
Eliten, 


democracy (65-79); K-H. Volkmann-Schluck, The Ethos of 
Democracy (80-86); Enzo Paci, Intersoggettivita del potere 
(87-92); John Lewis, The Uniqueness of 


Man and the Dialectics of History (93-99); Arnold Kiensley, The 
Problem There 


power in the anarchist critique of Marxism (100-108); Paul T 
Brockelman, 


Human Nature, Power and Participatory Democracy (109-116); 


Duÿan Pirjevec, 


nation and power (117-129); Ivan Kuvacic, Contemporary Forms 
of Mental Violence (130-136); Werner Hofmann, The Intellectual 
and Political Power 


(137-138); Franz Marek, Power and Direct Democracy (139-146); 
Helmut Fleischer, Authentic and problematic forms of the 
socialist 


Humanismus (147-149); Duro Suënjié, The Idea of Manipulation 
and Manipulation of Ideas (150-155); Pierre Broue, The European 
and World Unity of 


revolutionary struggles today (156-164). — E. BLOCH AND G. 
LUKACS: 


E. 


Bloch and G. Lukacs, honorary doctorates from the University of 
Zagreb (165); Ernst Bloch, words of thanks for the award of an 
honorary doctorate in Zagreb 


(166). — IN MEMORIAM: Gajo Petrović, Bertrand Russell (187 2— 
1970) (167-183); Abdullah Sarčević, Theodor W. Adorno (1903— 
1969) (184-214). — PORTRAITS 


ET SITUATIONS: Paul Restuccia, Marx on Alienation and Private 
Property 


(21-5-222); Dieter Jahning, Nietzsche's Critique of the Historical 
Sciences 


(223-236). — PENSEE ET REALITE: Milan Kangrga, On the 
utopian character 


ter of the historical (237-250); Veljko Rus, Self-management 
Egalitarianism 


and Social Differentiation (251-267). — COMPTES RENDUS ET 
NOTES: Predrag Vranicki, Georg Lukacs, History and Class 
Consciousness (268-269); 


Vjekoslav Mikecin, Umberto Cerroni, Metodologia e Scienza 
Sociale (270-272); Fuad Muhić, Danko Grlić, Wer ist Nietzsche 
(27 2-273); Ivan Kuvacic, Paul 


Blumberg, Industrial Democracy (273-276). 
6emc ANNEE, № 3-4, Зе et 4e TRIMESTRE 1970 


IN MEMORIAM: Lucien Goldmann (281-282). — MARX, 
MARXISME, MARXOLOGY: Mihailo Markovié, Critical Social 
Theory in Marx (283-297); Jovan Arandelovié, The Conflict 
between Philosophy and Dogmatism in Contemporary Marxism 
(298-312); Enzo Paci, Fenomenologia e dialectica marxista 


(313-321); Ernesto Grassi, Marx and Italian Humanism (322-343); 
Danko Grlié, literary criticism and Marxist philosophy (344-360); 
Branko Boënjak, Interpretation of Marxism in the Dutch 
Catechism (361-368). 


— THOUGHT AND REALITY: Rade Bojanovié, Lucifer and the 
Lord (369-380); Ste-van Vračar, Party monopolism and the 
political power of groups 


(381-393); Svetozar Stojanovié, The June Student Movement and 
Social Revolution in Yugoslavia (394-402); Nebojša Popov, 
Streiks in der gegenwdrtigen 


Yugoslav society (403-433); Josef Cememik, Deux contributions a 


The analysis of Czechoslovak Stalinism (434-446). — 
DISCUSSION: Donald Clark Hodges, Socialism without Socialists: 
the Prospect for America (447-458); Kostas Axelos, On the sexual 
revolution (459-468). — SPE SUPPLEMENT 


CIAL: Milan Kangrga, Ethics and Freedom (469-558). — 
APPENDICE: Index of 


authors, Praxis 1970, international edition (559-560). 
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7ème ANNEE, No 1-2, 1er et Ze TRIMESTRE 1971 


HEGEL ET NOTRE TEMPS: Rudi Supek, Actualité de la pensée d'Hegel 
et Lénine (3-12); Ernst Bloch, Geschichtliche Vermittlung und das Novum bei 
Hegel (13-26); Milan Kangrga, Hegel — Metaphysik oder Revolution? (27-38); 
Eugen Fink, Hegels Problemformel »Prüfung der Realität des Erkennens« (in 
der »Phünomenologie des Geistes«) (39-48); Danko Grlić, Revolution und Terror 
(49-62); Dieter Jahning, Die Beseitigung der Geschichte durch »Bildung« und 
»Erinnerung« (63-72); Vojin Simeunovié, Die Aktualität von Hegels »Phüno- 
menologie des Geistes« (73-84); K-H. Volkman-Schluck, Hegels Begriff der ab- 
soluten Negation und ihre Bedeutung für uns (85-92); Enzo Paci, La phénome- 
nologie et l'histoire dans la pensée de Hegel (93-100); Mihailo Đurić, Prazis, 
Arbeit und Handeln (101-108); Ernesto Grassi, Hegels Mißdeutung der lateini- 
schen und humanistischen Tradition (109-128); Kurt H. Wolff, On the Cunning 
of Reason in our Time (129-138); Hans-Dieter Bahr, Historischer Materialismus 
in Hegels Geschichtsphilosophie (139-160); Milan Damnjanović, Arbeit und 
Sprache im System Hegels und bei Marx (161-166); Johan P. Arnason, Univer- 
salgeschichte und Emanzipation (167-176); Joachim Schumacher, Anmerkungen 
zur Vorgeschichte des Begriffes Nichts bei Hegel und seine Aufhebung durch 
Marx und Ernst Bloch (177-186); Pavel Apostol, 96 Sütze über Tod und Freiheit 
in Hegel's Philosophie und in unserer Zeit (191-202); Donald M. Borchert, The 
Influence of Hegel in Contemporary God-is-dead Theology (203-214). — LENINE 
— LA NOUVELLE GAUCHE: Ernest Mandel, Actualité de la théorie d'organi- 
sation léniniste à la lumiére de l'expérience historique (215-234); Mihailo Mar- 
kovié, Die Neue Linke und die Kulturrevolution (235-256); Maximilien Rubel, 
La fonction historique de la nouvelle bourgeoisie (257-268); Veljko Cvjetičanin, 
Quelques théses sur le léninisme dans les conditions contemporaines du socia- 
lisme (269-278); Božidar Jakšić, Bourgeois Society and Bourgeois Science (279- 
-84); Dario Rei, Felice Balbo e la dialettica hegeliana (285-288); P. Quarello, 
Nuova sinistra e democrazia diretta (289-306); Zeljko Falout, Lénine et la que- 
stion de la littérature (307-314); Jasminka Gojkovié, The Crossroads of Ameri- 
can SDS (315-325). 


ème ANNEE, No 3-4, 3e et 4e TRIMESTRE 1971 


UN MOMENT DU SOCIALISME YOUGOSLAVE: Un moment du socia- 
lisme yougoslave (331-334); Predrag Vranicki, Le socialisme et la crise (335-352); 
Nebojša Popov, Les formes et le caractère des conflits sociaux (353-374); Rudi 
Supek, Some Contradictions and Insufficiencies of Yugoslav Self-managing So- 
cialism (375-398); Zagorka Pešić-Golubović, Socialist Ideas and Reality (399-422); 
Ivan Kuvačić, Additional Thoughts on Synchrony and Diachrony (423-438); Bo- 
даг Jakšić, Yugoslav Society between Revolution and Stabilization (439-450); 
Milan Kangrga, Phänomenologie des ideologisch-politischen Auftretens der ju- 
goslawischen Mittelklasse (451-474); Antun Zvan, Ecstasy and Hangover of a 
Revolution (475-486); Gajo Petrovié, »Bürokratischer Sozialismus«? (487-494); 
Danko Grlić, Marginalien zum Problem der Nation (495-510); Veljko Cvjetičanin, 
Caractéristiques et dilemmes du socialisme autogestif yougoslave (511-520); 
Zarko Puhovski, Philosophie de la politique du »Nouvel état des choses« (521- 
532); Branko Horvat, Analysis of the Economic Situation and Proposal for a 
Program of Action (533-562). — PUBLICATION PRELIMINAIRE: Ernst Bloch, 
Warum und zu welchem Ende die meisten grossen Philosophen nicht, noch nicht 
Materialisten waren (563-566). — PORTRAITS ET SITUATIONS: Jean-Michel 
Palmier, Goldmann vivant (567-624). — DISCUSSION: Vojin Milié, Method of 
Critical Theory (625-656). — COMPTES RENDUS ET NOTES: Božidar Jakšić, 
Culture and Development of the Contemporary Yugoslav Society (657-664). — 
APPENDICE: Praxis, édition internationale 1971, index des auteurs (665-666). 


8ème ANNEE, No 1-2, 1er et Ze TRIMESTRE 1972 
UTOPIE ET REALITE: Rudi Supek, Utopie et réalité (3-8); Milan Kangrga, 
Wirklichkeit und Utopie (9-26); Mihailo Đurić, Die Doppelsinnigkeit der Utopie 


(27-38); K-H. Volkmann-Schluck, Wie die Idee zur Utopie wurde (39-46); Rasim 
Muminovié, Das Utopicum als Indikation der Krise des Humanismus (47-62); 
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7*meANNEE,N’1-3,leret2eTRIMESTRE 1971 


HEGEL AND OUR TIME: Rudi Supek, Actuality de la pensée 
d'Hegel 


et Lénine (3-12); Ernst Bloch, Historical mediation and the 
novelty 


Hegel (13-26); Milan Kangrga, Hegel — Metaphysics or 
Revolution? (27-38); Eugen Fink, Hegel's problem formula 
"Testing the Reality of Knowing" (in 


the "Phdnomenologie des Geists" (39-48); Danko Grlic, 
Revolution and Terror 


(49-62); Dieter Jahning, The elimination of history through 
"education" and 


"memory" (63-72); Vojin Simeunovié, The Relevance of Hegel's 
Phdnomenologie des Geists (73-84); K-H. Volkman-Schluck, 
Hegel's concept of 


absolute negation and its meaning for us (85-92); Enzo Paci, La 
phénome- 


nology and history in the thought of Hegel (93-100); Mihailo 
Duric, Praxis, 


work and action (101-108); Ernesto Grassi, Hegel's Mip 
Interpretation of the Latin 


cal and humanistic tradition (109-128); Kurt H. Wolff, On the 
Cunning 


of Reason in our Time (129-138); Hans-Dieter Bahr, Historical M 
aterialism s 


in Hegel's philosophy of history (139-160); Milan Damnjanovié, 
Labor and 


language in the system of Hegel and Marx (161-166); Johan P. 
Amason, University 


sal history and emancipation (167-176); Joachim Schumacher, 
Notes 


on the history of the concept of nothing in Hegel and its abolition 


Marx and Ernst Bloch (177-186); Pavel Apostol, 96 Sentences on 
Death and Freedom 


in Hegel's philosophy and in our time (191-202); Donald M. 


Borchert, The 


Influence of Hegel in Contemporary God-is-dead Theology 
(203-214). — LENINE 


— LA NOUVELLE GAUCHE: Ernest Mandel, Actualiti de la thiorie 
d'organisation Iéniniste a la lumiere de Vexperience historique 
(215-234); Mihailo Markovié, The New Left and the Cultural 
Revolution (235-256); Maximilien rubles, 


The historical function of the new bourgeoisie (257-268); Veljko 
Cvjeticanin, 


Some theses on Iéninism in the contemporary conditions of 
socialism (269-278); Božidar Jakšić, Bourgeois Society and 
Bourgeois Science (279- 


-84); Dario Rei, Felice Balbo and the Hegelian dialectic (285-288); 
P. Quarello, 


New left and direct democracy (289-306); Zeljko Falout, Lénine et 
la question de la littérature (307-314); Jasminka Gojkovié, The 
Crossroads of American SDS (315-325). 


7 6 me ANNEE, No. 3-4, 3e et 4e TRIMESTRE 1971 


A MOMENT OF YUGOSLAV SOCIALISM: A Moment of Yugoslav 
Socialism (331-334); Predrag Vranicki, Socialism and Crisis 
(335-352); Nebojša Popov, The Forms and Character of Social 
Conflicts (353-37 4); Rudi Supek, Some Contradictions and 
Insufficiencies of Yugoslav Self-managing Socialism (375-398); 
Zagorka Pešić-Golubović, Socialist Ideas and Reality (399-422); 
Ivan Kuvačić, Additional Thoughts on Synchrony and Diachrony 
(423-438); Bo 


židar Jakšić, Yugoslav Society between Revolution and 
Stabilization (439-450); Milan Kangrga, Phenomenology of the 
Ideological-Political Appearance of the 


Goslav middle class (451-474); Antun Zvan, Ecstasy and 
Hangover of a 


Revolution (475-486); Gajo Petrovié, »Biirokratischer 
Sozialismus«? (487-494); Danko Grlié, Marginalien zum Problem 
der Nation (495-510); Veljko Cvjetičanin, 


Characteristics and dilemmas of Yugoslav autogestive socialism 
(511-520); Zarko Puhovski, Philosophy of the Politics of the »New 
State of Things« (521-532); Branko Horvat, Analysis of the 
Economic Situation and Proposal for a 


Program of Action (533-562). — PUBLICATION PRELIMINAIRE: 
Ernst Bloch, 


Most great philosophers don't know why and to what end, not yet 


Materialists were (563-566). — PORTRAITS AND SITUATIONS: 
Jean-Michel Palmier, Goldmann vivant (567-624). — 
DISCUSSION: Vojin Milié, method of 


Critical Theory (625-656). — REPORTS AND NOTES: BoZidar 
Jakšić, 


Culture and Development of the Contemporary Yugoslav Society 
(657-664). — 


APPENDIX: Praxis, international edition 1971, author index 
(665-666). 


8th YEAR, No 1-2, 1st and 2nd QUARTER 1972 


UTOPIA AND REALITY: Rudi Supek, Utopia and reality (3-8); 
Milan Kangrga, 


reality and utopia (9-26); Mihailo Đurić, The Ambiguity of Utopia 


(27-38); K-H. Volkmann-Schluck, How the Idea Became Utopia 
(39-46); Rasim Muminovié, The Utopicum as an Indication of the 
Crisis of Humanism (47-62); 396 


Rudolph Berlinger, Humanitüt und Utopie (63-70); Pierre Naville, Economie et 
utopie (71-78); Dieter Jáhning, Kunst und Wirklichkeit (79-92); Paul Piccone, 
Utopia and the Concrete Overcoming of Alienation (93-102); Zagorka Pešić- 
-Golubovié, La culture en tant que pont entre l'utopie et la réalité (103-118); 
Hotimir Burger, Réalité de l'idéologie (119-128). — PORTRAITS ET SITUA- 
TIONS: Danko Grlié, Die ewige Wiederkehr des Gleichen als die Wiederkehr 
des künstlerischen in der Kunst (129-140); Ljubomir Tadié, Herbert Marcuse, 
Zwischen Wissenschaft und Utopie (141-168). — CHRONIQUE: Déclaration du 
Comité de rédaction de la revue »Prazis« (169). 


8ème ANNEE, No 3-4, 3e et 4e TRIMESTRE 1972 


ANARCHIE, AVENIR, REVOLUTION, Trivo Indié, Anarcho-Communism 
— the Movement and its Morals (175-184); Daniel Guérin, Spontanéité, organi- 
sation et anarchisme (185-194); Enzo Paci, Spontaneità, ragione e modalità della 
praxis (195-202); Ivan Kuvačić, Spontanéité et organisation (203-208); Robert 
Jungk, Zukunftswerkstütten (209-215); Hans-Dieter Bahr, Die Zukunft des 
Fortschritts (215-228); Ricardo Quarello, Pour la construction d'une alternative 
politique — aussi bien que sociale — à l'industrialisme (229-236); V.L. Allen, 
Contemporary Capitalism and Revolutionary Change (237-250); Ivan Maksimo- 
vié, Teleological and. Genetic Bases of the Economic Problems of Contemporary 
Socialism (251-268); Helmuth Fleischer, Normativisches und materalistisches 
Verstündnis der sozialistischen Transformation (269-278); Zivojin Denié, Socio- 
logie de l'apparition de l'existence et de la fonction de l'économie marchande 
(279-304); Octavian Chetan, Culture et démocratie (305-312); Vlado Mađarević, 
Literatur und revolutionürer Mythos als Kategorie der Utopie (313-320); Niculae 
Bellu, Théses sur la signification éthique du fait de l'art dans la constitution 
de la culture (321-324); Robert Kragalott, Mahatma Gandhi's Concept of Trustee- 
ship Socialism: A Hindu Search for Utopia (325-338); Shingo Shibata, Die Viet- 
namesiche Revolution und die marzistische Philosophie (339-350); Serge Mallet, 
Mouvements sociaux et lutte politique de l'aprés-mai 1968 en France (351-358); 
Miroslav Jilek, The Crisis of Adventure (359-366). — PENSEE ET REALITE: 
Kostas Axelos, Le jeu de l'ensemble des ensembles (367-372); Predrag Vranicki, 
Theoretische Begründung der Idee der Selbstverwaltung (373-394). — DISCUS- 
SION: Ivan Kuvačić, The Basis and Prospects of the Radical Right (395-408). 
— APPENDICE: Index des auteurs, Praxis, 1972 édition internationale (409-410). 


gčme ANNEE, N° 1, 1er TRIMESTRE 1973 


LIBERALISM AND SOCIALISM: I OPENING OF THE MEETING (Miha- 
ilo Markovié, 3-4). II INTRODUCTION: Ljubomir Tadié, The Limits Set to 
Human Freedom by Private Property (5-20). III DISCUSSION OF THE INTRO- 
DUCTORY PAPER (D. Grlić -21; Lj. Tadić -23; T. Indié -23; Z. Pešić-Golubović 
-26; A. Krešić -27; D. Miéunovié -29; B. Jakšić -30; M. Životić -30; N. Rot -31; 
D. Grlié -32; M. Markovié -33; Lj. Tadié -39). IV THE ALIENATION OF PO- 
LITICS AND POLITICAL EMANCIPATION: Trivo Indic, Political Intervention 
and Abstract Citizen (43-48); (D. Grlié -49; M. Markovié -50; D. Grli¢ -54; 
T. Indié -55; A. Krešić -57; M. Zivotié -58; К. Cavoëki -63). V CULTURAL 
AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS: Dobrica Cosié, A Critique of 
Ideological A Priori and Doctrinaire Attitudes (69-72); (B. Bojanović 213; 7. 
Pešić-Golubović -77; D. Grlić -78; ЇЧ. Rot -79; Н. Bojanovié -81; D. Mićunović 
-82; A. Krešić -84; T. Indié -85; M. Marković -87; D. Grlić -91; D. Mićunović 
-93; Lj. Tadić -99; Z. Pešić-Golubović -101; К. Čavoški -104; D. Čosić -105; 
T. Indié -107; D. Cosié -108; M. Markovié -111; M. Zivotié -113). VI LIBERA- 
LISM AND MARXISM: Zdravko Kuéinar, Some observations concerning libe- 
ralism and marxism (115-119); (B. Jakšić -120); M. Zivotié -123; M. Marković 
-127). 


9ёте ANNEE, No 2-3, 2e et Зе TRIMESTRE 1973 
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No 3-4/68. 

PAZANIN Ante 

No 4/67. 


PEJOVIC Danilo 
No 1/65; No 2-3/65; No 4/65; 
No 1-2/66; No 3/66. 
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PESIC-GOLUBOVIC 
Zagorka 

No 4/65; No 3/66; No 4/67; No 
3-4/68; No 3-4/69; No 3-4/71; 
No 1-2/72; No 1/73; No 2-3/73; 
No 4/73, 

PETROVIC Gajo 

No 1/65; No 2-3/65; No 4/65; 
No 1-2/66; No 3/66; No 4/66; 
No 1/67; No 2/67; No 4/67; No 
1-2/68; No 3-4/68; No 1-2/69; 
No 1-2/70; No 3-4/71. 
PICCONE Paul 

No 1-2/72. 

PIRJEVEC Dusan 

No 1-2/70. 

POPOV Nebojsa 

No 3-4/70; No 3-4/71. 
POSAVAC Zlatko 

No 1/65; No 1-2/66. 
PUHOVSKI Zarko 

No 3-4/71; No 2-3/73. 
QUARELLO Ricardo 

No 1-2/71; No 3-4/72. 

REI Dario 

No 1-2/71. 

RESTUCCIA Paul 

No 1-2/70. 

RIESMAN David 

No 3-4/68. 

RODIN Davor 

No 2-3/65; No 1/67; No 4/67. 
ROT Nikola 

No 1/73. 

RUBEL Maximilien 

No 1-2/71. 

RUS Veljko 

No 2/67; No 3-4/68; No 1-2/70. 
RUS Vojan 

No 3-4/69. 

SCHUMACHER Joachim 
No 1-2/71. 

SEMERARI Giuseppe 

No 1-2/68. 

SESARDIC Neven 

No 4/73. 

SHIBATA Shingo 

No 3-4/72. 

SIMEUNOVIC Vojin 

No 1-2/71. 

SKIRBEKK Gunnar 

No 2-3/13. 

SKEDLAR Nikola 

No 3-4/69. 

SMILJANIC Dobroslav 

No 3/67. 

SOCHOR Ljubomir 

No 3/67. 

SOHN-RETHEL Alfred 

No 1-2/69. 

SOKOLOVIC Džemal! 

No 2-3/13. 

SOS Vilmos 

No 1-2/69. 

STAMENKOVIC Toma 

No 3-4/69. 

STOJANOVIC Svetozar 

No 2-3/65; No 1-2/66; No 2/67; 
No 4/67; No 1-2/68; No 3-4/68; 
No 1-2/69; No 3-4/69; No 3-4/ 
17; No 4/73. 

STRINKA Julius 

No 3-4/68; No 1-2/69 
SUPEK Rudi 

No 1/65; No 2-3/65; No 4/65; 
No 3/66; No 4/66; No 1/67; No 
2/67; No 3/67; No 4/67; No 
1-2/88; No 3-4/68; No 1-2/69; 
No 1-2/70; No 1-2/71; No 
3-4/71; No 1-2/72. 

SUTLIC Vanja 

No 4/67; No 1-2/69; No 1-2/70. 
SARCEVIC Abdulah 

No 3-4/68; No 1-2/70. 


GORZAndrt 
KURTZPaul 
PESIC-GOLUBOVIC 

No. 3-4/68. 

NO 3-4/69. 

Zagorka 
GRASSIErnesto 
KUVACICIvan 

No. 4/65; No. 3/66; No. 4/67; No 
NO 3-4/70; NO 1-2/71. 

No. 1-2/68; No. 3-4/68; No 
3-4/68; No. 3-4/69; No. 3-4/71; 
GREIFFENHAGEN Martin 
1-2/69; No. 1-2/70; No. 3-4/71; 
No. 1-2/72; No. 1/73; No. 2-3/73; 
No. 2/67. 

No. 3-4/72; No. 2-3/73; No. 4/73. 
No. 4/73. 

GRLICDanko 
LACHSJohn 
PETROVICG ajo 

No. 1/65; No. 2-3/65; No. 4/65 
No. 1-2/66. 


No. 1/65; No. 2-3/65; No. 4/65; 


No. 1-2/66; No. 3/66; No. 4/66 
LANDMANN Michael 
No. 1-2/66; No. 3/66; No. 4/66; 
No. 3/67; No. 4/67; No. 1-2/68; 
No. 1-2/69. 

No. 1/67; No. 2/67; No. 4/67; No 
No. 3-4/68; No. 1-2/69; No. 3-4/ 
LANDGREBELudwig 
1-2/68; No. 3-4/68; No. 1-2/69; 
/70; No. 1-2/71; No. 3-4/71; No 
NO 3/67. 

No. 1-2/70; No. 3-4/71. 

1-2/72; No. 1/73; No. 2-3/73. 
LEFEBVREHenri 
PICCONEPaul 
GUERINDaniel 

No. 2-3/65; No. 3-4/68. 

No. 1-2/72. 

No. 1-2/72. 

LEWISJohn 

PIRJEVEC Dushan 
HABERMASJUrgen 

No. 1-2/70. 


No. 1-2/70. 


No. 3/66; No. 3-4/68; No. 1-2/69. 
LUBASZHeinz 
POPOVNeboJS a 
HEINTELErich 

NO 1-2/69. 

No. 3-4/70; No. 3-4/71. 

No. 1-2/66. 

LUDZPeter 
POSAVACZattko 
HELLERAgnes 

No. 3/67. 

No 1/65; No 1-2/66. 

No. 1-2/67; No. 3-4/68; No 
LUKACSGeorg 
PUHOVSKIZarko 
1-2/69. 

NO 3-4/68; NO 2-3/73. 

NO 3-4/71; NO 2-3/73. 
HODGESDonaldClark 
MADAREVICVlado 
QUARELLORicardo 
No. 4/66; No. 3-4/67; No. 3-4/70. 
No. 3-4/72. 


NO 1-2/71; NO 3-4/72. 


HORVATBranko 
MAKSIMOVICIvan 
REIDario 

No. 3-4/71. 

No. 3-4/72. 

No. 1-2/71. 
HOFMANNWerner 
MALLETSerge 
RESTUCCIAPaul 
NO 3-4/70. 

No. 1-2/68; No. 1-2/71. 
No. 1-2/70. 
IBRAHIMPASICBesim 
MARCUSEHerbert 
RIESMANDavid 

NO 3-4/67. 

No. 2-3/65; No. 3-4/68; No 
No. 3-4/68. 
INĐICTrivo 

1-2/69. 
RODINDavor 

No. 3-4/72; No. 1/73. 
MAREKFranz 


No. 2-3/65; No. 1/67; No. 4/67. 


JAHNINGDieter 

No. 1-2/70. 
ROTN ik of the day 

No. 1-2/70; No. 1-2/71; No 
MARICMarin 

No. 1/73. 

1-2/72. 

No4/G7. 
RUBELMaxlmllien 
JAKSICBožidar 
MARINKOVIC Josip 

No. 1-2/71. 

No 1-2/71; No 3-4/71; No 1/73. 
No. 2/67 

RUSVeljko 
JELICJordan 
MARKOVIC Mihailo 

No. 2/67; No. 3-4/68; No. 1-2/70. 
No. 4/73. 

No. 2-3/65; No. 1-2/66; No. 3/66; 
RUSVoin 

JONASSerge 

No. 4/66; No. 3/67; No. 3-4/68; 


No. 3-4/69. 


No. 1-2/69. 

No. 1-2/69; No. 3-4/69; No. 3-4/ 
SCHUMACHER Joachim 
JILEKMiroslav 

/70; No. 1-2/71; No. 1/73; No 
No. 1-2/71. 

No. 3-4/72. 

2-3/73. 
SEMERARIGiuseppe 
JUNGKRobert 
MCUNOVCDragoljub 
No. 1-2/68. 

No. 3-4/72. 

No. 4/67; No. 1/73. 
SESARDICNeven 
KALINBoris 
MIKECINVjekoslav 

NO 4/73. 

No. 4/65; No. 1-2/66; No. 1-2/68. 
No. 4/65; No. 1-2/70. 
SHIBATAShIngo 
KALTENBRUNNERGerd- 
M IL IC V o jin 


No. 3-4/72. 


-Klaus 

No. 4/65; No. 1-2/68; No. 3-4/68; 
SIMEUNOVICVojln 

No. 3-4/69. 

No. 3-4/71. 

No. 1-2/71. 
KAMARYTJan 
MILOSEVICN ik of the day 
SKIRBEKKGunnar 

NO 3-4/69. 

No. 3-4/69. 

No. 2-3/73. 
KANGRGAM ilan 

M IR IC M ila n 
SKEDLARN ik of the day 
No. 1/65; No. 2-3/65; No. 4/65; 
No. 1-2/69. 

No. 3-4/69. 

No. 1-2/66; No. 3/66; No. 4/66; 
MOLFESSISJason 
SMILJANICDobroslav 
No. 1/67; No. 3/67; No. 4/67; No 
No. 1-2/68. 


No. 3/67. 


1-2/68; No. 3-4/68; No. 1-2/69; 
MUHICFuad 
SOCHORLjubomir 

No. 3-4/69; No. 1-2/70; No. 3-4/ 
No. 1-2/70. 

No. 3/67. 

/70; No. 1-2/71; No. 3-4/71; No 
MUMENOVICRasim 
SOHN -RETHEL A Ifred 
1-2/72; No. 2-3/73. 

No. 4/66; No. 1-2/72. 

NO 1-2/69. 
KNJAZEVA-ADAMOV IC 
NAVILLEPierre 
SOKOLOVIĆDžemal 
Svewillna 

NO 1-2/72. 

NO 2-3/73. 

No. 4/65; No. 4/66. 
MENNINGGUnther 
SOSVilmop 
KOLAKOWSKILeszek 
No. 1-2/69. 


No. 1-2/69. 


No. 1-2/66. 

NIETMANN William D. 
STAMENKOVICToma 
KORACVeljko 

No. 1-2/66. 

NO 3-4/69. 

No. 2-3/65; No. 4/66; No. 1-2/67; 
NOVAKOVICStaniša 
STOJANOVIĆSvetozar 
No. 1-2/68; No. 3-4/68; No 

No. 1-2/69. 

No. 2-3/65; No. 1-2/66; No. 2/67; 
1-2/69. 

PACIEnzo 

No. 4/67; No. 1-2/68; No. 3-4/68; 
KOSIKKarel 

No. 3-4/68; No. 1-2/70; No. 3-4/ 
No. 1-2/69; No. 3-4/69; No. 3-4/ 
No. 3/67; No. 3-4/68. 

/70; No. 1-2/71; No. 3-4/72. 

/70; No. 4/73. 
KOTARBINSKITadeusz 
PALMIERJeanMichel 


No. 3-4/68. 


No. 3-4/71; No. 2-3/73. 
STRENKAJulius 
KRAGALOTTRobert 
PARSONSHowardl. 

No. 3-4/68; No. 1-2/69 

NO 3-4/72. 

No. 2-3/65; No. 2/67; No. 3-4/68; 
SUPEKRudl 
KRESICAndrija 

No. 1-2/69. 

No. 1/65; No. 2-3/65; No. 4/65; 
No. 2-3/65; No. 1/66; No. 4/66; 
PAVICEVICVuko 

No. 3/66; No. 4/66; No. 1/67; No 
No. 3-4/69; No. 1-2/70; No. 1/73. 
No. 2/67; No. 3-4/69. 

2/67; No. 3/67; No. 4/67; No 
KRONAleksandar 
1-2/88; No. 3-4/68; No. 1-2/69; 
PAVLOVICBranko 

No. 4/67. 

NO 3-4/68. 

No. 1-2/70; No. 1-2/71; No 


KUCINARZdravko 


3-4/71; No. 1-2/72. 
PAZANINAnte 

No. 4/67; No. 1/73. 

NO 4/67. 

SUTLICVanja 
KUNZLIArnold 

No. 4/67; No. 1-2/69: No. 1-2/70. 
PEJOVICDan worms 

No. 1-2/68; No. 3-4/68; No 

No. 1/65; No. 2-3/65; No. 4/65; 
SARCEVICAbdulah 
1-2/69; No. 1-2/70. 

No. 1-2/66; No. 3/66. 


No. 3-4/68; No. 1-2/70. 


SIFLER Ljerka 
No 3/66. 

SUSNJIC Đuro 
No diri 


No Wë Wo p^ No 2/67; No 


(uf: No 1-2/69; 3-4/69; 

No p: -2/10; No de a ‘No 1/73; 
A 

TORDA 


Zador 
No 1286; No 1-2/68; No 
1-2/69. 
VAJDA Mihály 
No 4/67. 


VARGA Ivan 

No 3-4/68. 

Mana Cedomil 
VOLKMANNASCHDUC, 
No 3-4189; No 1-2/70; No 
VRAČAR Stevan 


No 3-4/70. 
VRANICKI P 

No 1/65; No Fe; S No 4/85; 
N о 1/81; 


1-2/88; No 3-4/68; No SAS: 


No 1-2/70; No 3-4/71; No 


No 3/67; No 3-4/68; No 1-2/69; 
No 1-2 
ZANARDO Aldo 

о 3-4/68. 


ŽIVOTIĆ Miladin 
No 2-3/65; No 4/66; No 2/67; 
No hib No 3-4/68; No 3-4/69; 


ZVAN Antun 
No 3-4/71. 


All published issues can be ordered from administration of Praxis, Dure 
Salaja 3, 41000 Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Price (for issues published up to 1973): simple issue — US $ 2.; double issue 
US $ 4.; one volume US $ 7 (or the equivalent in convertible currency). 

New prices (from 1974): single issue — US $ 3.; double issue US $ 6.; annual 
subscription: individuals — US $ 9.; institutions — US $ 12 (or the equivalent 
in convertible currency). 

All payments are made by cheque addressed to Praxis, Dure Salaja 3, 41000 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


Alle bisherige Nummer sind lieferbar auf Bestellung von Praxis, Dure Sa- 
laja 3, 41000 Zagreb, Jugoslawien. 

Preise (für alle bis 1973 erschienene Dunne: Einzelnummer — US $ 2, 
Doppelnumer — US $ 4; ein Jahrgang — US $ 7 (oder Áquivalent in einer 
konvertiblen Währung). 

Neue Preise (ab 1974): Einzelnummer — US $ 3, Doppelnummer — US $ 6; 
Jahresabonnement: Individuen — US § 9, Institutionen — US $ 12 (oder Aqui- 
valent in einer konvertiblen Währung). 

Wir bitten Bezahlungen in Form von Schechs auf die Adressen von Praxis, 
Dure Salaja 3, 41000 Zagreb, Jugoslawien, zu schicken. 


Tous les nurnéros publiés jusqu'au présent peuvent étre obtenus par l'ordre 
à l'administration de Praxis, Dure Salaja 3, 41000 Zagreb, Yugoslavie. 

Les prix (pour les numéros publiés jusqu'à 1973): le numéro simple — US 
$ 2, le numéro double US § 4; une année entiére — US $ 7 (ou équivalent en 

devises convertibles). 

Les nouveaux prix (à partir de 1974): le numéro simple — US $ 3, le numéro 
double US $ 6; tarifs d'abonnement annuel: individues — US $ 9, institutions 
— US $ 12 (ou équivalent en devises convertibles). 

Les payments se réglent par cheques adressés à Praxis, Dure Salaja 3, 
41000 Zagreb, Yougoslavie. 
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SIFLERLjerka 


VARGAIvan 


No. 1-2/70; No. 3-4/71; No 

No. 3/66. 

NO 3*4/68. 

3-4/7 2. 

SUSNJICDuro 
VELJACICCedomll 
WETTERGustav 

No. 1-2/70. 

NO 2-3/65. 

No. 1-2/68. 

TADICLOVE 
VOLKMANN-SCHLUCK 
WOLFFKurt 

No. 3/67; No. 3-4/68; No. 1-2/69; 
No. 1-2/71. 

1- 2/71. 

ZANARDOAIdO 

No. 1-2/70; No. 1-2/72; No. 1/73; 
VRACARStevan 

NO 3-4/68. 

No. 2-3/73. 

No. 3-4/70. 

2 IV O TIC M tln iU n 


TORDAIZA dor 


VRANICKIPredrag 

No. 2-3/65; No. 4/66; No. 2/67; 
No. 1-2/66; No. 1-2/68; No 

No. 1/65; No. 2-3/65; No. 4/65; 
NO 4/67; NO 3-4/68; NO 3-4/69; 
1-2/69. 

No. 1-2/66; No. 4/66; No. 1/67; 
No. 1/73. 

VAJD AMIhA ly 

No. 2/67; No. 3/67; No. 4/67; No 
2VANAntun 

No. 4/67. 

1-2/68; No. 3-4/68; No. 3-4/69; 
No. 3-4/71. 


A П published issues сап be ordered from adm inistration of P 
raxis, Dure Salaja 3, 41000 Zagreb, Y ugoslavia. 


Price (for issues published up to 1973): simple issue — US $ 2.; 
double issue US S 4.; one volume US $7 (or the equivalent in 
convertible currency). 


New prices (from 1974): single issue — US $ 3.; double issue US $ 
6.; annual subscription: individuals — US $ 9.; institutions — US 
$ 12 (or the equivalent in convertible currency). 


All payments are made by cheque addressed to Praxis, Dure 
Salaja 3, 41000 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


A ll previous numbers are available on order from P raxis, Dure S 
alaja 3, 41000 Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


Prices (for all issues published up to 1973): single issue - US$2, 


double issue - US$4; a year — US S 7 (or convertible currency 
equivalent). 


New prices (from 1974): single number — US$3, double number 
— US$6; Annual Subscription: Individuals — US$9, Institutions 
— US$12 (or convertible currency equivalent). 


We ask for payments in the form of checks to the addresses of the 
practice, 


Dure Salaja 3, 41000 Zagreb, Yugoslavia, zu schicken. 


All issues published up to the present can be obtained by the 
order 


and l'adm inistration de P raxis, Dure S alaja 3, 41000 Zagreb, Y 
ugoslavle. 


Prices (for public numbers up to 1973): single number — US 


S 2, the double US number S 4; a whole year — US$ 7 (or 
equivalent in convertible currencies). 


New prices (from 1974): single number — US$ 3, double number 
US$ 6; annual subscription rates: individuals — US$ 9, 
institutions 


— US $12 (or Equivalent in convertible currencies). 

Payments are made by check addressed to Praxis, Dure Salaja 3, 
41000 Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
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AUX LECTEURS ET COLLABORATEURS 


La revue PRAXIS est essentiellement composée de travaux 
portant sur un théme ou un probléme donné (chaque étude ne 
doit pas depasser 20 pages tapées 4 la machine avec interlignes 
réglementaires). Les prochains numéros seront consacrés aux thé- 
mes suivants: 


LA PENSEE DE E. BLOCH 

LA PENSEE DE G. LUKACS 

AUTOGESTION 

RESPONSABILITE DE L'INTELLECTUEL, AUJOURD'HUI 


LE DEVELOPPEMENT SCIENTIFIQUE ET 
TECHNOLOGIQUE ET LE SOCIALISME 


SARTRE ET MARXISME 
L'ART CONTEMPORAIN ET LA PENSEE SUR L'ART 
»THEORIE CRITIQUE DE LA SOCIETE« 


La revue est complétée par les rubriques suivantes: Portraits 
et situations (16 pages), Pensée et réalité (16 pages), Discussion 
(12 pages), Comptes rendus et notes (8 pages), Vie philosophiques 
(6 pages). 

Tous les manuscrits seront envoyés en deux exemplaires à 
l'adresse suivante: Redakcija éasopisa PRAXIS, Filozofski fakul- 
tet, Zagreb, Dure Salaja 3. Il ne sera tenu compte que des ma- 
nuscrits inédits. Les manuscrits ne sont pas retournés. Les travaux 
publiés n'expriment pas nécessairement le point de vue de la ré- 
daction. 


A NOS ABONNES ET COMMETTANTS 


La revue PRAXIS comporte une édition yougosiave (en lan- 
que croatoserbe) et une édition internationale (en anglais, francais 
et allemand). L'édition yougoslave est bimestrielle (parution au 
début des mois impairs). L'edition internationale est ırimestrielle 
(janvier, avril, juillet et octobre). 


EDITION INTERNATIONALE: prix du numéro 3 dollars ou 
l'équivalent en devises convertibles. Tarif d'abonoment pour 1 an: 
individus — 9 dollars, institutions — 12 dollars. 


LES ABONNEMENTS se réglent par chéques adressés à 
Praxis, Filozofski fakultet, Zagreb, Dure Salaja 3, Yougoslavie. 


TO READERS AND COLLABORATORS 


The PRAXIS journal is essentially composed of works relating to a 
given theme or problem (each study must not exceed 20 


typewritten pages with regular line spacing). The next issues will 
be devoted to the following themes: THE THOUGHT OF E. BLOCH 


THE THOUGHT OF G. LUKACS 

SELF MANAGEMENT 

INTELLECTUAL RESPONSIBILITY TODAY 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT AND 

TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIALISM 

SARTRE AND MARXISM 

CONTEMPORARY ART AND THOUGHTS ON ART 
»CRITICAL THEORY OF SOCIETY« 


The review is completed by the following headings: Portraits and 
situations (16 pages), Thought and reality (16 pages), Discussion 
(12 pages), Reports and notes (8 pages), Philosophical life (6 
pages). 


All manuscripts should be sent in duplicate to the following 
address: Redakcija časopisa PRAXIS, Filozofski fakultet, Zagreb, 
Dure Salaja 3. Only unpublished manuscripts will be taken into 
account. Manuscripts are not returned. Published works do not 
necessarily reflect the editorial viewpoint. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND COMMITTEES 


The PRAXIS journal has a Yugoslav edition (in Croatian-Serbian 
language) and an international edition (in English, French and 
German). The Yugoslav edition is bimonthly (appearance at the 
beginning of odd-numbered months). The international edition is 
quarterly (January, April, July and October). 


INTERNATIONAL EDITION: price of the issue 3 dollars or 


the equivalent in convertible currencies. Subscription rate for 1 
year: individuals — 9 dollars, institutions — 12 dollars. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are paid for by check addressed to 


Praxis, Faculty of Philosophy, Zagreb, Dure Salaja 3, 
YougOslavie. 


